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The Byzantine princess Theophano, who came to the West in 972 
to marry the Ottonian emperor Otto II, dicd as empress of the 
Ottonian empire in Nijmegen in 991. In commemoration of this 
event a group of distinguished scholars met in 1991 at the castle of 
Hernen in the Netherlands with the aim of discussing various issues 
and aspects of Theophano’s background in Byzantium, her life in 
the West, and her impact on socicty at the turn of the first 
millennium. 

This volume brings together in carefully cdited form a group of 
the papers and proceedings from 1991, Each contribution helps 
to place Theophano in a broad cultural and historical contexce. 
The historical, intellectual and artistic background of her age is 
described, and there are essays on her education, her surroundings, 
and the image of noble women in the Middle Ages. 
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Preface 


CoE yee MEK 








For many years the A.A. Bredius Foundation at Hernen in the 
Netherlands has been interested in the history of the relations 
between East and West during the Middle Ages. In 1985 it 
published Byzantium and the Low Countries in the Tenth Century, a 
volume which might be considered a forerunner of the present 
book. The volume dealt with aspects of art and history in the 
Ottonian era, and with the empress Theophano, as her name is 
normally spelt in Greek, in particular. A Byzantine princess, she 
became the wife of the emperor Otto II in 972, and, after his death 
in 983, became regent for her three-year-old son Otto III. It was 
to be expected, then, that the millennium of Theophano’s death in 
Nijmegen in the year 991 would be commemorated. To that 
effect a group of scholars from different countries met at 
Hernen Castle, not far from Nijmegen, in May 1991 to discuss 
Theophano and her times. Most of the contributions to that 
symposium are published in the present volume. 

The historical figure of Theophano is hard to grasp. Her name 
appears in all books on the Ottonian era, but then only peri- 
pherally: as wife of Otto II and mother of Otto If, or in 
connection with her magnificent marriage charter. Only once has 
an attempt been made to draw a lively and vivid picture of 
Theophano, the Byzantine princess who became one of the 
greatest medieval sovereigns in the West. That was done by 
Albert H. Rausch, who published his historical novel Die Kaiserin 
Theophano under the pseudonym Henry Benrath in 1940. 

On the occasion of the commemoration of Theophano’s death, 
several new studies about Theophano were published in 1991, 
especially, of course, in Germany, where she was buried in the 
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church of St Pantaleon at Cologne. Most significant are the two 
prestigious volumes of Kaiserin Theophanu: Begegnung des Ostens 
und Westens um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends, edited by Anton 
yon Euw and Peter Schreiner (Cologne, 1991). In the Schniitgen- 
Museum at Cologne an exhibition devoted to book iJlumination 
was organized. The catalogue Vor dem Jahr 1000; abendlandische 
Buchkunst zur Zeit der Kaiserin Theophanu is a worthy witness to 
this exhibition. Several studies by Gunther Wolf— who also stimu- 
lated a reissue of Benrath’s historical novel (Stuttgart, 1991) — and 
others were collected in the volume Kaiserin Theophanu: Prinzessin 
aus der Ferne — des Westreichs grosse Kaiserin, edited by Gunther 
Wolf (Cologne, 1991). Finally, the proceedings of an international 
symposium held in the Schniitgen-Museum in June 1991 appeared 
at Cologne in 1993: Kunst im Zeitalter der Kaiserin Theophanu, 
edited by Anton von Euw and Peter Schreiner as well as at Sigma- 
ringen those of another conference of medieval scholars on 
Theophano: Die Begegnung des Westers mit dem Osten: Kongress- 
akten des 4. Symposions des Mediavistenverbandes in Koln 1991, edited 
by Odilo Engels and Peter Schreiner. 

The present collection of studies offers alternative points of 
view and new insights into the development of the European 
world and the role of the imperial palatinate. Besides the historical 
background and the phenomenon of Theophano as an individual 
who influenced her new western world (K. Leyser, O. Engels, 
K. Ciggaar), other topics and questions are treated such as: 


Education, marriage-politics, and the image of noble medieval 
women in contemporary literature: were medieval women 
instruments or agents in a men’s world? (J. Herrin, J.M. van 
Winter, A. Davids, J. Shepard, P. Bange). 

Cross-currents in art: how original was the West? (J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, E. Voordeckers, H. Westermann- 
Angerhausen, B, Thissen, H.F.H. Zomer). 

The intellectual world Theophano found in the West: which 
books were available and to what extent was Greek known in 
the western world? (R. McKitterick, WJ. Aerts). 

Theophano’s world approached from the economic as well as 
from the spiritual sides (L.F. Genicot and A.J. van der Aalst). 


This book could not have been published without the assistance 
of the staff of the Institute for Eastern Christian Studies at Nij- 
megen. Especially, Jan Jonk and Marijke Smits have given their 
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utmost of time and energy during the preparation of the contri- 
butions for print, Valuable suggestions and effective help came 
also from Krijnie Ciggaar, Andrew Palmer and Anne-Marie 
Palmer. William Davies of the Cambridge University Press, and 
the copy~editing by Frances Brown, brought the whole project to 
completion. 

The last decade of the second millennium seems a good time to 
publish the different papers which were read at the colloquium. 
The protagonist isa woman by whose marriage, in a certain sense, 
Western Europe became allied with the Byzantine Empire in the 
East. A millennium later, in the 1990s, new alliances are common-~ 
place and are formed across all international boundaries. Whether 
Theophano is a suitable symbol for feminism in the 1990s is a 
matter for debate: she is certainly an intriguing woman. 


A NOTE ON SPELLING AND TRANSLITERATION 


Greek terms and names are given according to the transliteration 
used in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium. For Latin and other 
western terms and names The Cambridge Medieval History is 
usually followed. 


This volume is dedicated 
to the memory of 
Karl Leyser. 
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Theophanu divina gratia imperatrix augusta: 
western and eastern emperorship in the later 
tenth century* 


KARL LEYSER 


In the second half of the tenth century the eastern and the 
Ottonian empires confronted one another at a time when neither 
lacked aggressiveness and self~assurance, though both qualities still 
had to be tested against crises and setbacks. Their political cultures 
differed profoundly, and the difference is not best summed up by 
calling the Byzantine world and its power structures advanced 
and those of the Saxon Reich barbaric, to use the Greeks’ own 
word. True, Byzantine emperorship rested on ancient and, it was 
felt, divinely willed certainties, while there was as yet something 
provisional, tentative and looking for a content in that of the 
West. Yet it too wanted to be seen and understood as being 
directed providentially, by the heavenly architect. As the arenga of 
one of Otto I’s diplomas for Hersfeld succinctly expressed it:! 


Otto by the ordinance of divine providence august emperor. 
The power of God advanced us to the pinnacle of the imperial 
summit so that we should promote the well-being and progress 
especially of all the places devoted to the service of God, so that 
by the orisons of his servants, of those who watch and pray 
there, the prosperity of our empire should be guided in uninter- 
rupted tranquillity and that after the passing away of this 


* Karl Leyser left this text, which also appears in his Communications and Power tn 
Medieval Europe: The Carolingian and Ottonian Centuries, ed. T, Reuter (London, 
Hambledon Press, 1993), as an unfootnoted Iccture at his death in 1992; I have 
copy-edited the text lightly and supplied the necessary references to primary 
sources and the secondary literature. My thanks are due for help with references to 
Donald Bullough and especially to Jonathan Shepard, who gave me invaluable 
guidance on matters Byzantine. Timothy Reuter 
MGH DD OF, no. 356 (Benevento, 15 February 968), the arenga recurs cssentially 
unchanged n MGH DD OJ, no. 373 for Casa aurea (Pescara), MGH DD O 1, 
no, 404 for St Sophia, Benevento, and MGH DD © Hl, no. 17 for Hersfeld. 
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temporal life, companionship in eternal felicity shall not be 
denied to us. 


Contubernium it was called, like sharing a tent. The historians of 
the Ottonian Reich and its liturgical practice unceasingly pro- 
claimed it as part of the divine order for the world. 

The Byzantine emperor was God’s viceroy in this life for the 
oikoumene, and by rights his authority stretched over the whole 
universe, whatever interlopers de facto contested, rejected, ignored 
or denied his lordship.” Ottonian emperorship had as yet no such 
content. It was but an enhanced kingship: rule over more than one 
kingdom made manifest and recognized by a rank, a dignity and 
coronation ritual. When the Italian dictator who had drafted the 
preamble of Otto I’s diploma for Hersfeld cited above spoke 
about the advancement of clerks and monks as the servants of 
God, he was not only uttering a commonplace repeated in hun- 
dreds of such preambles and elsewhere, but he also failed to define 
a specifically imperial task and duty, for the well-being of 
churches, their protection and tranquillity, were the first and 
foremost duty of all kings, not just emperors, and most of them 
swore to it in their coronation promises.? Arengae similar to this 
one also occur in Otto I’s diplomas before 2 February 962, when 
he was crowned emperor by pope John XU in St Peter’s, though 
they were less frequent. Here is an example, the gift of half the 
city of Chur to its bishop with all appurtenances and rights of 
justice:* ‘If we strive zealously to augment church possessions as 
they were established by our predecessors, we do not doubt to 
earn the highest reward thereby.’ 

Our task must therefore be to seek out, if possible, and identify 
those tasks and activities of Otto I’s that were specifically imperial 
and not just royal, and it will soon be found that it is not at all easy 


2 Q. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hofischen 
Zeremontell (Jena, 1938), pp. 161-213; F. Dolger, ‘Die Familie der Konige im 
Mittelalter’, in Délger, Byzanz und die europdische Staatenwelt (Ettal, 1953), pp. 
34-69; A. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World (London, 1973), 
pp. 346-51. 

3 For the arengae of Ottonian diplomas see the works cited in n. 93; on coronation 
promises sce P.E, Schramm, Kaiser, Kénige und Papste: gesammelte Aufsdtze, 4 vols. 
in 5 (Stuttgart, 1968-70), especially II, pp. 140-305 (“Die Krénung im 9. und 10, 
Jahrhundert’), and IH, pp. 33-134 (‘Die deutschen Herrscher aus dem sachsischen 
Hause als KGnige (bis 962)'); Janet L. Nelson, Politics and Ritual in Early Medieval 
Europe (London, 1986), especially ‘Kingship, law and liturgy in the political 
thought of Hincmar of Rheims’, pp. 133-71. 

4 MGH DD OJ, no. 191 (Fritzlar, 16 January 958). 
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to do so. The Byzantine emperor, the basileus Romaion, com- 
manded a machinery of government and a lex scripta to which he 
could add in his own novels as the situation required.> Difficult 
and even fundamental problems, such as the relentless pressure of 
the dynatoi seeking to acquire lands at the expense of the penetes, 
that is of the poor and middling peasant owners,® the maintenance 
of military holdings to keep up the armed forces in so far as they 
were made up of stratiotai as against the regiments of standing 
troops,’ all these things could be and were countered by legisla- 
tion. Even if these laws did not in the long run arrest, let alone 
reverse the process, they nonetheless slowed it down and preven- 
ted the rapid erosion of what was considered to be a vital resource 
for both defensive and offensive military operations. The landed 
aristocracy had no cause to bless the reign of Basil II. His novels 
and their enforcement and his taxation for once hit them hard, not 


5 L. Bréhier, Le Monde byzantin, Il, Les institutions byzantines (Paris, 1949), especially 
pp. 89-217; W. Ensslin, ‘The government and administration of the Byzantine 
Empire’, in The Cambridge Medieval History, 1V, The Byzantine Empire, 11, Govern- 
ment, Church and Civilisation, ed. J.M. Hussey (Cambridge, 1967), 1-54, H. Ahr- 
weiler, ‘Recherches sur Vadministration de Empire byzantin aux IXe-Xle 
siécles’, in Ahrweiler, Etudes sur les structures administratives et sociales de Byzance 
(London, 1971), ch. 8; reconstructions based on lists of officials in N. Oikono- 
mides, Listes de préséance byzantines des [Xe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972), especially 
pp. 281-363. On law see HJ. Scheltema, ‘Byzantine law’, in Government, Church 
and Civilisation, ed. J.M. Hussey, pp. 55-78, ODB, pp. 1497-8 and P.E. Pieler, 
“Rechtsliteratur’, in H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Ryzantiner, 
Il, Byzantinisches Handbuch, 5/2 (Munich, 1978), pp. 343-480, at pp. 445~72. 

On dynatoi and penetes see G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine 
Empire in the Middle Ages’, in Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 1, The 
Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, second edn ed. M.M. Postan (Cambridge, 1971), 
pp. 216-22; Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (see n- 2), pp. 145-76. The views 
there expressed have been subject to some debate in recent decades: R. Morris, 
“The powerful and the poor in tenth-century Byzantium: law and reality’, Past and 
Present, 73 (1976), 3-27, argues that che problem is an artificial one; P, Lemerle, 
Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth Century: The Sources 
and Problems (Galway, 1979), pp. 90-108, sees the issue as essentially one of 
taxation; A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cam- 
bridge, 1989), pp. 37-44, sees che problem as a real onc caused by demographic 
increase and the tenth-century imperial legislation as a response to the strength of 
the magnates. 

Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (sec n. 2), pp. 134-45; Lemerle, Agrarian 
History (sce n. 6), pp. 115-65; J. Haldon, Recruitment and Conscription in the 
Byzantine Empire: A Study in the Origins of the Stratiotika Ktemata, Sitzungsberichte 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse 357 
(Vienna, 1979), 41-65; Le Tratté sur la guérilla (de velitatione) de 'empéreur Nicéphore 
Phocas (963-969), ed. G. Dagron and H. Mihiescu (Paris, 1986), pp. 266-9, 
275-83; D. Gorecki, ‘The strateia of Constantine VII: the legal status, administra- 
tion and historical background’, BZ, 82 (1989), 157-76. 
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to mention the punishments for rebellions and the drastic dimin- 
ution of individual noble fortunes.® 

It does not follow that the weak, the underdogs, prospered 
under this regime. They too were taxed, if anything more relent- 
lessly, and governed harshly. The imperial bureaucracy could be 
directed from the centre. It was literate, it received and could 
respond to grammata and keleuseis from the palace, but there was 
rarely, if ever, any attempt to foster attitudes and an atmosphere 
of loyalty and attachment lower down and among the governed.” 
Army discipline too was harsh and often enough unjust. This 
must be set against the technical accomplishments of Byzantine 
warfare in the tenth century, which so greatly impressed those 
western observers who came to know them. Westerners, not only 
Italians, were aware of the fast Greek ships with their well-armed 
troops on board and above all their deadly weapon, Greek fire.'° 
Byzantine land forces knew a chain of command, units and 
sub-units. They could be marshalled and organized in a way that 
surpassed the military fluidities of the Ottonians, whose own 
military capacities were at the same time grossly underrated by 
Nikephoros Phokas in his conversation with Liutprand of 
Cremona, if we can trust the bishop’s report in the Legatio." It is 


§ Lemerle, Agrarian History (see n. 6), p. 107; J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations a 
Byzance (963-1210) (Paris, 1990), pp. 331-6, argues that Basil II did not direct his 
novels against landlords as a ‘class’, but rather against specific rival families such as 
the Phokades. The purges and conflicts with leading noble families are still best 
followed in G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, third revised edn (New 
Brunswick, 1969), pp. 295-340. 

* Dagron and Mihiescu, Le Tratté (see n. 7), pp. 284-7; G. Dagron, ‘Byzance et le 

modéle islamique au Xe siécle: 4 propos des constitutions tactiques de l’empereur 

Leon VIP, Comptes-rendues des séances de l Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 

(1983), pp. 219-42, at pp. 237-42 on Byzantine attempts to adapt and exploit 

Islamic notions of jihad; }. Haldon, ‘Blood and Ink’: some observations on 

Byzantine attitudes towards warfare and diplomacy’, in Byzantite Diplomacy: 

Papers from the Twenty-Fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Cambridge, 

March 1990, ed. J. Shepard and §. Franklin (London, 1992), pp. 281-94, at 

pp. 291-4. 

E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland bis zum Aufstiege 

Pisas und Genuas (650-1040) (Saarbriicken, 1954), pp. 42-98; H. Ahrweiler, 

Byzance et la mer: la marine de guerre, la politique et les institutions maritimes de 

Byzance aux Vile-XVe siécles, Bibliothéque Byzantine, Etudes 5 (Paris, 1966), 

especially pp. 93-135. On Greek fire see J. Haldon and M. Byrnes, ‘A possible 

solution ta the problem of Greek fire’, BZ, 70 (1977), 91-9; E. Pasthory, ‘Uber 

das “Griechisches Feuer’’’, Zeitschrift fir Archdologie und Kunstgeschichte, 17 (1986), 

27-37. 

For Byzantine military organization at this time see Toynbee, Constantine Porphy- 

rogenitus (see n. 2), pp. 282-7; Three Byzantine Military Treatises, ed. G. Dennis, 
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possible that the Greeks, because they seldom, if ever, met the 
best of the Latin miles armatus, heavily armed, shielded, hauberked 
and mounted warriors, did not follow the military evolution of 
the West very closely and were thus taken by surprise when they 
at last came to see it at close quarters during the First Crusade.’ 
To identify and discover a programme, an overarching raison 
@étre for Otto I’s emperorship, other than the vast extent of his 
overlordship, is something that is much harder to do than it is for 
Charlemagne’s, and this for two reasons. In the first place we read 
in Widukind that he had already been hailed imperator by his war- 
riors after the great victory over the Magyars at the battle of the 
Lech in 955 just as his father’s men, according to Widukind again, 
had called Henry I ‘emperor’ in 933 after his victory over the 
Magyars at Riade.’® This kind of acclamation of a victorious 
commander, whatever its classical undertones in so well~schooled 
a writer as the Corvey monk, was not impossible and even 
received some support from another source, and that a critical 
one, the older Life of Otto I’s mother, Queen Matilda. The 
author knew of Otto’s Roman coronation, which he believed 
was by God’s command, but he also mentioned and censured 
what he described as a tumultuous act of Otto I’s host, which 
made him emperor by imposing a diadem that he could not 
decline or repudiate.’ Yet the idea of an emperorship that did not 
owe its beginnings and its rights to a papal coronation had some 
resonance and appeal, not least, as we saw, for Widukind of Cor- 


DOT (Washington, DC, 1985); E. McGeer, ‘Infantry versus cavalry: the Byzan- 
tine response’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 46 (1988), 135-45. For Nikephoros’ 
views on Ottonian soldiers see Liutprand, Legatio, in Quellen zur Geschichte der 
sachsischen Katserzeit, ed. A. Bauer and R. Rau, AQDG 8, c. 11, p. 182. 
12 Anna Komnene, Alexiad, Vill, 3, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1945), III, p. 115; cf. also the 
comments in X, 3, 5 (fl, p. 197) and XIV, 7, 2 (IM, p. 173). T. Kolias, Byzantinische 
Waffen: ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Waffenkunde von den Anfangen bis zur 
lateinischen Eroberung, Byzantina Vindobonensia (Vienna, 1988), pp. 200-8, 
especially p. 208 with nn. 129-30, shows that the Byzantines were recruiting 
mounted warriors from the West from the mid-elevencth century onwards, but 
the effectiveness of the Crusaders was evidently still a shock and a surprise. 
Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, in Quellen zur Geschichte der sdchsischen Kaiserzeit, 
ed. A, Bauer and R. Rau, AQNG 8, III, 49, p. 128 (Lechfeld); I, 39, p. 58 (Riade); 
see E.E. Stengel, ‘Der Heerkaiser (Den Kaiser macht das Heer): Studien zur 
Geschichte eines politischen Gedankens’, in Stengel, Abhandlungen und Untersu- 
chungen zur Geschichte des Kaisergedankens im Mittelalter (Cologne, 1965), 
pp. 1-169, at pp. 56 91. 
Vita Mahthildis antiquior, c. 16, MGH SS X, p. Bt; for commentary see Stengel, 
“Heerkaiser’, in Abhandlungen (see n. 13), p. 76. 
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vey.'> Nevertheless, it could not prevail against the strength of the 

Carolingian tradition and the papacy’s established hold over the 

act of coronation. It was precisely the frequent papal coronations 

of local contenders in the struggles for the Italian kingdom during 
the later ninth and early tenth century, and the occasional imperial 
unctions of Carolingians from the north like Charles [il and 

Arnolf, that had given the papacy its indefeasible and incontrover- 

tible sanction of crowning or refusing to crown. Wido, Lambert, 

Louis the Blind and Berengar I had all sought and held emper- 

orships which gave them some standing in Rome without much 

easing their desperate and treacherous battles for the Italian king- 
ship and its rich assets in Pavia and the Lombard plain.'® Ber- 

engar I of the margraval house of Friuli, and through his mother a 

grandson of Louis the Pious, had been the last to be so crowned, 

by pope John X in 915, shortly after the latter’s victory over the 

Saracens at the Garigliano. Berengar had not taken part in this 

campaign as befitted a king, but a temporary power vacuum in 

Tuscany had opened the way to Rome for him.’” It is revealing 

that entirely local and regional considerations led to the invitation, 

just as they were to do in the case of Otto L. The house of 

Theophylact, with its iron grip on Roman society and its very 

influential friends outside, not least of all in Constantinople, was 

able to repel at least three assaults by king Hugh, battling at the 
walls of Rome for an imperial coronation that eluded him. The 
regime of Alberic, the princeps Romanus, may have wanted to 
dispense with emperorship altogether.'® When it was unable to do 

'5 For a good recent discussion see E. Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation und Retchshegriff in 
der ottonischen Geschichtsschretbung des 10. Jahrhunderts, Historische Forschungen, 
10 (Stuttgart, 1985), especially pp. 168-75, 196; see also H. Beumann, ‘Imperator 
Romanorum, rex gentium: zu Widukind HI] 76’, in Beumann, Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze 
aus den Jahren 1966-1986 (Sigmaringen, 1987), pp. 324-40. 

16 G. Fasoli, Ire d’ Italia (888-962) (Florence, 1949), pp. 1-96; Fasoli, “Re, imperatori 
e sudditi nell’Italia del sccolo X’, Studi Medievali, serie terza, 4 (1963), 52-74; 
R. Hiestand, Byzanz und das Regnum Italicum im 10, Jahrhundert, Geist und Werk 
der Zeiten, 9 Zurich, 1964), pp. 36-137, and, for a brief account in English with a 
broader overall context, C. Wickham, Early Medieval Italy, 400-1000 (London, 
1981), pp. 168-81. 

17 Fasoli, 1 re d'Italia (see n. 16), pp. 83-7; Hiestand, Byzanz (see n. 16), pp. 128-37, 
see most recently R. Savigni, ‘Sacerdozio e regno in eta post-Carolingia: l’episco- 
pato di Giovanni X, arcivescovo di Ravenna (905-914) e papa (914-928)’, Rivista 
di Storia della Chiesa in Italia, 46 (1992), 1-29, at p. 4, with further literature. 

18 This seems at Icast a plausible deduction from Alberic’s refusal to grant imperial 
coronation to Hugh in 933 and (probably) to Otto J in 951/2; on the latter event 


sce the references in Regesta Imperii, il, 1, Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter 
Heinrich I. und Otto 1. 919-973, ed. J.P. Bohmer and E. von Ottenthal (Hil- 
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so it turned to an effective and formidable military protector who 
had already once, in 951-2, subjected the dynasty of the north in 
the person of Berengar Il of the house of Ivrea, who now himself 
threatened Rome in order to hold together his own following 
with the magic or poison of success. Otto I’s emperorship thus 
came about because the papacy, the clan of Alberic, now headed 
by pope John XII, needed help. It did not need or want what it 
eventually got, a stark northern military presence, not indeed a 
permanent occupation but repeated Ottonian expeditions at bricf 
intervals, manned by Saxon, Rhine-Frankish, Bavarian, Swabian 
and Slav contingents.19 

Otto I’s emperorship stemmed from his victories over “barba~ 
rian’ peoples, Hungarians and others, so the opening narrative of 
pope John XII’s privilege authorizing the Saxon ruler’s most 
cherished plans proclaimed. He had come to receive the triumphal 
crown of victory, ‘in inperii culmen’ from St Peter, prince of the 
Apostles ‘through us [John XII]’.”” The formulation of Otto’s 
arenga in his diploma for Hersfeld cited above, with its reference 
to the imperialis culminis ... apicem, pinnacle of the imperial 
summit , now becomes very clear and significant.”! John’s privi- 
lege harnesses the emperorship to the forcible conversion of the 
Slav peoples under Saxon military rule and envisaged the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg and suffragan sees as the bastions from 
which it was to be brought about.” The papal privilege entitled 


desheim, 1967), no. 20ia, and in general see Hiestand, Byzanz (see n. 16), 
pp. 158-61, 164-9, 177-9 and J. Shepard, ‘Byzantium and the West’, in New 
Cambridge Medieval History, Wi, 900-1024, ed. T. Reuter (Cambridge, forth- 
coming). 

Fasoli, I re d'Italia (see n. 16), pp. 171-204, has a good account of the last days of 
the Alberician regime in Rome. It should be noted, however, that the theme of 
the pope appealing to a power north of the Alps for help and getting far more 
help than he wanted was not confined to the late tenth century but was a 
leitmotiv of papal history from the eighth through to the twelfth century at least. 
2 John XI for Magdeburg, Rome, 12 February 962: H. Zimmermann, Papsturkun- 
den, 896-1046, 1, 896-996, second edn, Denkschriften der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 174 (Vienna, 1988), pp. 281-4, 
no. 154, here pp. 282-3: ‘Otto, devictis barbaris gentibus, Auaribus scilicet ceter- 
isque quam pluribus, ut ad defensionem sanctg Dei gcclesig triumphalem victori¢ 
in inperii culmen per nos, a beato Petro apostolorum principe susciperet coronam 
.-. Otto, qualitcr Sclauos, quos ipse devicit, in catholica fide noviter fundaverat, 
nostr¢ paternitati innotuit deprecans et obnixe postulans ... [and receives per- 
mission to set up sees at Magdeburg and Merseburg].’ 

See above at n. 1. 

For an attempt to demonstrate a similar link between Charlemagne’s coronation 
of 800 and Slav mission see H. Lowe, Die karolingische Reichsgniindung und der 
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the emperor and his successors to allocate and distribute the 
tributes and the tithes of those baptised or yet to be baptised to the 
see of Magdeburg, Merseburg and others, together with the 
converts. But it took some years before Otto’s own son, arch- 
bishop William of Mainz, would bow to a diminution of his 
jurisdiction, and bishop Bernhard of Halberstadt, for whom it 
meant ceding some of his parish to the new metropolis, refused to 
yield as long as he lived, nor could Otto coerce him.”* 

Of Charlemagne Einhard had written — in one of his very few 
anecdotes — that he felt at first so dismayed about his emperorship, 
the nomen imperatoris, that he said he would not have gone to St 
Peter’s, even though it was the holiest of feast days, if he had 
known what the pope planned to do.”* In the long debate on the 
interpretation of this utterance — was it merely a modesty topos or 
an indignant critique of the coronation’s modalities? ~ we need 
not here enter.?° But it is essential to remember that we possess an 
equally characteristic utterance of Otto I’s about his coronation, 
made just before it. We owe it to Thietmar of Merseburg, who 
belonged to the Saxon high aristocratic circles where such stories 
had currency, were remembered and echoed more widespread 
sentiments. Thietmar, as so often, pauses to recall men whose 
remembrance he wanted to enjoin on his readers as a pastoral 
duty, and he lit upon the career of Count Ansfried, late bishop of 
Utrecht. Ansfried was one of the few nobles who had received 
both a secular and a clerical education. He had at first been 


Stidosten: Studien zum Werden des Deutschtums und seiner Auseinandersetzung mit 
Rom, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 13 (Stuttgart, 1937), less 
zeithedingt than the subtitle might suggest. 

% The resistance put up by William of Mainz and Bernard of Halberstadt (and by 
others less clearly visible in the sources) to the new ecclesiastical province is best 
summarized in D. Claude, Geschichte des Erzbistums Magdeburg bis in das 12. 
Jahrhundert, 1, Die Geschichte der Erzbischafe bis auf Ruotger (1124), Mitteldeutsche 
Forschungen, 67/1 (Cologne, 1972), pp. 63-95; see also O. Engels, ‘Die Griin- 
dung der Kirchenprovinz Magdeburg und die Ravennater “Synode” von 968’, 
Arnuarium Historiae Conctliorum, 7 (1975), 136-58; G. Tellenbach, The Western 
Church from the Tenth to the Early Twelfth Century, trans. T. Reuter (Cambridge, 
1993), pp. 52-4, 58, 72. 

4 Einhard, Vita Karoli, in Quellen zur karolingischen Reichsgeschichte, ed. R. Rau, 
AQDG 5, c. 28, p. 32: ‘Quod primo in tantum aversatus est, ut adfirmaret se €0 
die, quamvis praccipua festivitas essct, ecclesiam non intraturum, si pontificis 
consilium praescire potuisset.’ 

25 Summarized in P. Classen, Karl der Grosse, das Papsttum und Byzanz: Die Begriin- 
dung des karolingischen Kaisertums, revised edn ed. H. PFuhrmann and C, Mard, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte und Quellenkunde des Mittelalters, 9 (Sigmaringen, 
1985), pp. 74-7. 
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instructed in secular and divine law by his uncle, archbishop 
Robert of Trier, and was then placed under the care of Arch- 
bishop Brun of Cologne, Otto I’s brother, to be trained as a 
warrior. On the eve of his Roman expedition, in 961, Otto took 
him into his personal following and made him his swordbearer. 
On entering Rome he told Ansfried: 


When I pray today at the holy threshold of the Apostles hold 
your sword always over my head. 1 know only too well how 
often our predecessors had reason to worry about the 
trustworthiness of the Romans. It is wise to be circumspect and 
guard against all eventualities lest they should get the better of 
us. Once we are safely back you can go and pray as much as you 
wish.?? 


A note of hard down-to-earthness is sounded here. Otto wanted 
to be crowned emperor but he had few illusions about the setting 
and the immediate source of his newly won dignity. 

An age-old Carolingian tradition had been refurbished with the 
Saxon ruler’s coronation in 962. lt was one his aristocratic warrior 
and native following could learn to share. Not uncommon Saxon 
nobles’ names like Gunthar, Ricdag and Reding appear among 
the signa of Otto’s pactum confirmationis, the solemn diploma for 
St Peter and his vicar, pope John XII.78 Kingship over many 
peoples,”” such as Otto now possessed, called for some visible 
expression and recognition, though it was possible without it. 
Already in the 950s Constantine Porphyrogennetos called Otto | 
a megas rex of ‘Francia or Saxony’ when he mentioned the ‘Belo- 
croats, that is White Croats’, in his treatise De administrando 
imperio.” They were subject to him. Later Skylitzes, writing in 
the eleventh century but using a late tenth-century source, 


76 On Ansfried’s pre-cpiscopal career see R. Grossc, Das Bistum Utrecht und seine 
Bischéfe im 10. und frihen 11. Jahrhundert, KGlner Historische Abhandlungen, 33 
(Cologne, 1987), pp. 115-54. 

27 Thietmar, Chronicon, ed. W. Trillmich, AQDG 9, IV, 32, pp. 169/71; sce on the 
passage H. Grundmann, ‘Betrachtungen zur Kaiscrkrénung Ottos 1.”, in Otto der 
Grosse, ed. H. Zimmermann, Wege der Forschung, 450 (Darmstadt, 1976), 
pp- 214-17. 

78 MGH DD O1, no. 235 (Rome, 13 February 962). 

2 On this aspect of emperorship sec Beumann, ‘Imperator Romanorum', in Aus- 
gewdhite Aufsdtze (see n. 15) and E.E. Stengel, ‘Kaisertitel und Suveranitatsidce: 
Studien und Vorgeschichte des modernen Staatsbegriffs’, in Abhandlungen (sec 
n. 13), pp. 241-81. 

® De administrando imperio, c. 30, lines 73-4, second edn ced. by Gy. Moravesik and 
R., Jenkins, DOT 1 (Washington, DC, 1967), pp. 142-3. 
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described Otto as ton phrangon basileus not only when he referred 
to the deposition of pope John XII in 963 but also when he 
reported his execution of the karchas Bulksu in 955 after the battle 
at the Lech.71 What matters here is that they did not see the year of 
Otto’s imperial coronation at Rome as a marker or to present a 
special challenge such as Charlemagne’s had done. For them it 
changed nothing and made no difference. 

Charlemagne, however much he or his literati may have 
affected to look askance at the imperial dignity, had at once 
thought to fill it with meaning and content. Again Einhard is one 
of our chief guides, though by no means the only significant one: 
Post susceptum imperiale nomen he lists his especially imperial activi- 
ties, attempts which he thought were unsuccessful, to clarify and 
amend the leges of the Franks and to cause the leges of the peoples 
under his lordship to be collected and written down. This he 
achieved.>? Einhard regarded as still more important Charles’ 
efforts to record the carmina antiguissima, to have a grammar of the 
vernacular attempted and to settle the names of the winds and the 
months again in the vernacular, as imperial acts, and for this he 
could marshal the classical traditions in which he was formidably 
well schooled. We know of course that Charlemagne did much 
more: not only had new oaths to be sworn enhancing the obli- 
gations of his fideles, but historiography was mobilized as a means 
to propagate a new imperial presence; even the building of a 
lighthouse could count as an imperial act.>* There was a ceaseless, 


3 John Skylitzes, Syxopsis historiarum, ‘Konstantinos palin Autokrator’, cc. 5, 12, ed. 
I, Thurn, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae: Series Berolinensis, 5 (Berlin, 
1973), pp. 239, 245. 

32 Binhard, Vita Karoli (see n. 24), c. 29, p. 33, essentially confirmed by modern 
scholarly work on the Volksrechte, summarized most recently by H. Sicms, 
Handel und Wucher im Spiegel frihmittelalterlicher Rechtsquellen, Schriften der 
MGH (Hanover, 1992), pp. 11-157; see also C. Schote, ‘Der Stand der Leges~ 
Forschung’, Friihmittelalterliche Studien, 13 (1979), 29-55. 

% Ibid., pp. 33-4; see D. Geuenich, ‘Die volkssprachige uberlieferung der Karol- 
ingerzcit aus der Sicht des Historikers’, DA, 39 (1983), 104-30, at pp. 113-27, for 
a commentary which significantly relativizes Charles’ contribution. On Einhard’s 
literary intentions sce above all the classic study by H. Beumann, ‘Topos und 
Gedankengefiige bei Einhard’, in Beumann, Ideengeschichiliche Studien zu Einhard 
und anderen Geschichtsschreibern des fritheren Mittelalters (Darmstadt, 1962), 
pp. 1~15, and also H. Lowe, ‘Die Entstehungszeit der Vita Karoli Einhards’, DA, 
39 (1983), 85-103. 

See F.L. Ganshof, ‘Charlemagne’s programme of imperial government’, in 
Ganshof, The Carolingians and Frankish Monarchy, trans. J. Sondheimer (London, 
1971), pp. 55~85. For the lighthouse see Annales regni Francorum, s.a. B11, ed. 
F. Kurze, MGH SRG VI (Hanover, 1895), p. 135: ‘ad Bononiam civitatem 
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almost feverish quest for improvements in al] spheres of life, 
ecclesiastical and Jay; a second and almost a third generation of 
savants and literati were spurred on, and Aachen became a self- 
consciously imperial centre where Charles could reside and be 
maintained all the year round, allowing the ageing ruler to break 
out of the rhythm of itineracy halted only by some months of 
winter residence which had hitherto dominated his use of time.*® 

No such spate of new activities, the quickened opening of new 
horizons or the enlargement of older ones stemmed from Otto I’s 
emperorship. The presuppositions were simply not there. As 
king, it is true, he had done something to mend his own edu- 
cation, learning Latin and to read it after the death of his first wife 
Edith in 946.%° During the 950s also, as Fleckenstein has shown, 
the number of capellani serving at his court rose.7”? Among them 
we note two outstanding historians and men of letters: Liutprand, 
raised to the see of Cremona in 957;*8 and Adalbert, who became 
the first archbishop of Magdeburg in 968.7? The number of 
capellani increased again after 965, the year of archbishop Bruno 
of Cologne’s death. They now numbered fifteen, and were Otto’s 
literate comitatus,“ From this it would seem that the emperorship 
did not lead to any startling changes in the composition and 


maritimam ... accessit farumquc ibi ad navigantium cursus dirigendos antiquitus 
constitutam restauravit’; restavravit has unmistakable imperial overtones, 
especially as the lighthouse had been buile by Caligula (Suetonius, De vita 
Caesarum, ‘Caligula’, c. 46, editio minor M. lhm (Leipzig and Berlin, 1923), 
p. 181, 14-17). 

* Por this development and its prehistory see 1). Bullough, ‘Aula Renovata: the 
Carolingian court before the Aachen Palace’, in Bullough, Carolingian Renewal 
(Manchester, 1992), pp. 123-60, at p. 142 and notes. 

% Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae (see n. 13), II, 36, p. 96, no doubt influenced by 
Einhard, Vita Karoli (sec n. 24), cc. 24-6, pp. 29-31. 

37 J, Fleckenstein, Die Hofkapelle der deutschen Kénige, Ul, Die Hofkapelle im Rahmen 
der ottonisch-salischen Reichskirche, Schriften der MGH, 16/2 (Stuttgart, 1966), 
pp. 40-58. 

38 On Liutprand’s career and historical writings see K.J. Leyser, ‘Ends and means in 
Liudprand of Cremona’, in Byzantium and the West c, 850~c. 1200, ed. J.D. 
Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam, 1988), pp. 119-43, with full bibliography; see 
more recently J.N. Sutherland, Lindprand of Cremona, Bishop, Diplomat, Historian: 
Studies of the Man and his Age (Spoleto, 1988 (completed 1977 and published 
posthumously]). 

* On Adalbert see Karl Hauck, ‘Erzbischof Adalbert von Magdeburg als Ge- 
schichtsschreiber’, in Festschrift fiir Walter Schlesinger, ed. Helmut Beumann 
(Cologne, 1974), Il, pp. 276-344; Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation und Reichsbegriff (see 
n. 15), pp. 47-62. M. Frase, Friede und Kénigsherrschaft: Quellenkritik und Interpre- 
fation der Continuatio Reginonis (Frankfurt, 1990), offers nothing new. 

® Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle (see n. 37), p. 5t. 
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make-up of Otto’s entourage when he returned from his Italian 
expedition in 965, although the larger number of capellani should 
not be overlooked. One of them for certain and perhaps others 
became the patrons of outstanding illuminated manuscripts when 
they were still serving in Otto’s entourage before rising to 
bishoprics, and they also knew where to commission the wonder- 
ful luxury diplomas written in gold on purple which Otto I gave 
to the Roman church in 962 and the young Otto II to Theophano 
granting her dower to her in 972.4! Here an imperial note was 
clearly struck, and Byzantine models and their immense attraction 
stand behind these magnificently executed and decorated texts. 

But notaries and capellani apart, Otto I did not feel any inner need 

to foster the cult of letters at his court. He had no programme as 

emperor to nurture a more expert and homogeneous lay ruling 
elite side by side with the clerical one. Yet he saw to it that his own 
son, Otto I], was well taught and he became indeed a book-lover 
whose visit to their library the monks of St Gallen feared.*” 

Otto the Great was also an exceptionally restless ruler, more of 

a migrant than most. Even in the confines of his native Saxony he 

itinerated ceaselessly whatever the season with but brief pauses in 

his relatively numerous palatia, hunting lodges and curtes there, 
some of them in the religious centres he so zealously built up.** 

Only once can he be found staying for half a year on end in the 

capital of his Italian kingdom, Pavia. Here he resided from 

September 962 until April 963, taking stock perhaps of its excep- 

tionally sophisticated services, governmental apparatus and inflow 

“| Jbid., p. 49; H. Hoffmann, Buchkunst und Konigtum im ottonischen und friihsalischen 
Retch, Schriften der MGH, 30/] (Stutegart, 1986), pp. 103-26. Theophano’s 
dowry diploma is discussed in a number of contributions in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, notably W. Georgi, ‘Ottonianum und Heiratsur- 
kunde 962/972’, Il, pp. 135-60 and P. Riick, ‘Dic Urkunde als Kunstwerk’, Il, 
pp. 311-33. See also C. Brithl, “Purpururkunden’, in Brishl, Aus Mittelalter und 
Diplomatik: gesammelte Aufsdtze, Il, Studien zur Diplomatik (Hildesheim, 1989), 
pp. 601-20. 

#2 On the differences in this respect between the ‘Ottonian’ and the ‘Carolingian’ 
renaissances sce J. Fleckenstcin, ‘Kénigshof und Bischofsschule unter Otto dem 
Groften’, in Fleckenstein, Ordnungen und formende Krafte des Mittelalters: ausge- 
wahite Reitrdge (Gottingen, 1989), pp. 168-92. For Otto II’s education sce 
R. Ahlfeld, Die Erziehung der sdchsischen und salischen Herrscher im Hinblick auf ihre 
spatere Regierungszeit (Diss. Greifswald, 1949) [noe accessible to me]; Ekkehard IV, 
Casus sancti Galli, c, 147, ed. H.F. Haefele, AQDG 10 (Darmstadt, 1980), p. 284. 

*# Fundamental on this aspect of Ottonian rule is E, Miiller-Mertens, Die Reichs- 
struktur im Spiegel der Herrschaftspraxis Ottos des Groflen: mit historiographischen 


Prolegomena zur Frage Feudalstaat auf deutschem Boden, seit warn deutscher 
Feudalstaat?, Forschungen zur mitteJalterlichen Geschichte, 25 (Berlin, 1980). 
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of revenues.* There was another stay there of not quite three 
months from December 969 to March 970.4 Otto I legislated 
sparingly, introducing the judicial ducl into Italian legal processes 
over contested land to curtail perjury. He appointed some missi 
and sent out written mandates, but very few have come down to 
us, suggesting that it did not become routine.*” Verbal orders and 
messages had to do for the most part. 

Only in the realm of historiography did his emperorship seek 
and find the positive expression that it so badly needed to cope 
with the new tasks that had to be faced. Liutprand of Cremona in 
his Historia Ottonis furnished a justification of Otto’s dealings with 
the papacy and there is no doubt that the need for such a 
justification was widely felt.4® For the same years and incidents 
particularly, the continuation of Regino of Prim’s Chronicon was 
not the least of the services Adalbert of St Maximin rendered to 
his lord. Yet its resemblance to the Annales regni Francorum should 
not be pressed too far. As the unwilling, plaintive and failed mis- 
sionary bishop to Kievan Russia, Adalbert pursued at times very 
personal concerns in his Chronicon.4? His roles and attachments 
were far too numerous to fit into the year-in year-out routines of 
the royal chapel. However close he may have been to the Otto- 
nians during the mid-960s, he was not Otto’s first choice for the 
see of Magdeburg, nor was his promotion welcomed by all, as 
Otto’s letter ordering the margraves not to stand in his way 
shows.°° Adalbert, moreover, was far from being an unequivocal 


“ Regesta, ed. Bohmer and Ottenthal (see n. 18), nos. 329-40a. For the govern- 

mental apparatus at Pavia see the Honorantie Civitatis Papie, most readily accessible 

in MGH SS XXX, pp. 1444-60, also cdited by C. Briihl and C. Violante, Die 

‘Honorantie Civitatis Papie’: Transkription, Edition, Kommentar (Cologne, 1983), 

with a valuable commentary. 

Regesta, ed. BGhmer and Ottenthal (sce n. 18), nos. 505-14. 

“© MGH Const. 1, p. 37, no. 16 (971). 

“ The dividing line between privilege and mandate is not always casy to draw, but 
there is no doubr that only a few of Otto I’s diplomas from the imperial period 
could be classified as mandates, perhaps MGH DD O I, nos. 344, 355, 366, 434 
(dating uncertain), which represent only a tiny fraction of some 200 surviving 
diplomas issucd between Otto's imperial coronation in 962 and his death in 973. 
On missi see J. Ficker, Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, I 
(Innsbruck, 1869), pp. 1-6. 

8 Sutherland, Liudprand (sce n. 38), pp. 86-94; for implicit criticism of Otto’s 
dealings with Benedict V in particular see Thietmar, Chronicon (see n. 27), th, 28; 
IV, 18; VI, 88, pp. 72/74, 152, 378. 

“? See the references given above, n. 39. 

x” mee Erzbistum Magdeburg (scc n. 23), pp. 114-18; the mandate is MGH DD O 
» no. 366, 
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supporter of the emperor. Yet all the same he had a sense of 
alignment and ended his chronicle with Otto II’s ordination as 
imperator by pope John XIII before the Confessio of St Peter on 
Christmas Day 967 ‘to the great joy of our people (nostratium) and 
of the Romans about the most pleasing togetherness of the two 
augusti and the lord pope’.5! 

It is Adalbert rather than Liutprand of Cremona who opens for 
us the theme of the new emperor’s relations with Byzantium. It is 
in fact a more complex story than can be pieced together from the 
Legatio and the Antapodosis alone. Like Charlemagne’s emper- 
orship, Octo I’s needed recognition from the much older empire 
ruled by the basileus Romaion, and as in the case of Charlemagne, 
Otto’s insecure and troubled position at Rome forced him south- 
wards towards the Byzantine possessions in Apulia and her clien- 
tele in Capua, Naples and Benevento. However, unlike Charle- 
magne’s eastern contemporaries, the Byzantines, or at least the 
most potent segments of their society, were, whatever the prob- 
lems of their economic substructure, poised for successful and 
ongoing offensives both in Asia and, a decade later, also in the 
north. There was no obvious crisis like the Bulgarian threat of 812 
to force them to yield and make concessions over matters of rank 
and standing.°* At the same time Ottonian emperorship, just 
because of its origins and bestowal by the hands of a louche pope 
from a family of erstwhile Greek clients, urgently needed authen- 
tication. There was, as we have said, as yet something provisional 
about the Ottonian imperial presence. It wanted and was still 
looking for a larger content, especially south of the Alps where 
not only its warriors but also its clerics, even its prelates, were 
predatory and given to plundering cherished relics.>3 The conver- 
sion of the heathen Slavs beyond the Elbe as set out in John XII’s 
privilege hung fire and did not altogether suffice.* 


51 Adalbert, Continuatio Reginonis, in Quellen zur Geschichte der sdchsischen Kaiserzeit, 
ed. A. Bauer and A. Rau, AQDG 8, 179. 

52 For the situation in 812 see Classen, Karl der Grosse (see n. 25), pp. 93-7; 
W. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival 780-842 (Stanford, 1988), pp. 163-74, 
181-3. For the 960s sce Ostrogorsky, History (see n. 8), pp. 282-95; H. Grégoire, 
‘The Amorians and Macedonians, 842-1025’, in The Cambridge Medieval History, 
IV, The Byzantine Empire, 1, Byzantium and its Neighbours, ed. J.M. Hussey 
(Cambridge, 1966), pp. 147-55. 

53 E, Dupré-Thescider, ‘La “grande rapina dei corpi santi’” dall'Italia al tempo di 
Ottone I’, in Festschrift Percy Ernst Schramm, ed. P. Classen and P. Scheibert 
(Wiesbaden, 1964), I, pp. 420-32; T. Reuter, Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 
c, 800-1056 (London, 1991), pp. 271-2. 

4 See above at n. 3. 
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There can be no doubt that Otto I, from an early date, wanted 
his recognition by the rulers of Byzantium to take the form of a 
marriage alliance for his son, Otto IJ, who was already king, 
having been elected by the populus, meaning the military follow~- 
ing, at Worms in 961 and then again by the Lotharingians at 
Aachen where he was sacered.°5 We learn of his plans not only 
from a letter sent from somewhere near Capua to duke Hermann 
Billung and margrave Dietrich of the northern march, dated 18 
January, 968,°° we know it also from Adalbert’s Chronicon. In 
April 967 pope John XIII and Otto I met at Ravenna and here also 
the emperor’s long-cherished wish to see Magdeburg raised to 
metropolitan status was met by a papal privilege in which the 
emperor was described as ‘omnium augustorum augustissimus’ 
and the third after Constantine; and yet the pope did not quite 
venture to call him imperator Romanorum as he wanted to do.*’ For 
at Ravenna an embassy from Nikephoros Phokas arrived with 
presents seeking peace and friendship. So Adalbert, and we know 
from him also that the envoys were honourably received.** He has 
not told us how they addressed Otto; there is nothing to compare 
with the celebrated passage from the Annales regni Francorum under 
the year 812, when Greek envoys from the emperor Michael 
Rangabe called him basileus and emperor with laudes ‘after their 
fashion’, that is to say in Greek.*? But whatever the protocol in 
967, it did not stand in the way of an Ottonian counter-embassy, 
asking for nothing less than the hand of Romanos II’s daughter for 
his son, Otto II. Most likely Nikephoros Phokas did not at that 
time deny a non-Roman imperial title to Otto, the basileus ton 
phrangon designation which had by now already gathered age and 
dust about it. That this is so is to some extent confirmed by a 
passage in Liutprand’s Legatio where Nikephoros, after complain- 
ing about Otto’s invasion of Greek possessions in Apulia and 
wondering why he was waging offensive war, exclaims: ‘We were 


55 Regesta Imperit, 11, 2, Die Regesten des Kaiserreiches unter Otto H, 955 (973)-983, ed. 
J.F. Bohmer and HLL. Mikoletzky (Graz, 1950), nos. 574, 574f; Schramm, 
“Deutsche Herrscher’ (see n. 3), pp. 110-12. 

*° The mandate, MGH PD O I, na. 355, survives only in Widukind, Res gestae 
Saxonicae (sce n. 13), TH, 70, pp. 146-7, who undoubtedly reworked the text 
stylistically. 

57 Zimmermann, Papsturkunden (sec n. 20), pp. 347-9, no. 177. For the question of 
differences between Otto J and John XIII at this time over “missionary policy’ see 
most recently the works by Engels and Tellenbach cited above, n. 23. 

8 Adalbert, Continuatio Reginonis (sec n. 51), p. 178. 

® Annales regni Francorum (see n. 34), p. 136. 
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friends and had it in mind to conclude an indissoluble alhance 
through marriage.’ 

It was in fact Otto’s military operations, his attempt to put 
pressure on the Greeks, not to say blackmail them, rather than 
Nikephoros’ arrogance, so often denounced by modern Byzanti-~ 
nists,°! which led to a crisis, and not least of all to Liutprand’s 
embassy. Its vicissitudes began when Leo Phokas, the kouropa- 
lates, now denied Otto the basileus title, calling him merely rex. 
The hoped-for marriage alliance was of course discussed when 
Liutprand had a conference with a committee of high-ranking 
Byzantine dignitaries, first and foremost the parakoimomenos Basil, 
the only one be named. The price asked for the porphyrogennete 
Anna was nothing less than ‘Rome and Ravenna with all the lands 
from there as far as us’ and it was thus unpayable.® The impasse 
was resolved only with the assassination of Nikephoros and the 
accession of his murderer, John Tzimiskes. With characteristic 
self-centredness and self-importance the Saxon authors — Widu- 
kind and following him Thietmar ~ attributed the warrior- 
emperor’s downfall to the minor defeat his troops had suffered at 
the hands of the Saxon counts Gunthar and Siegfried, Otto’s 
commanders in Apulia. They also knew that Nikephoros’ wife 
Theophano, the mother of the Macedonians, Basil and Con- 
stantine, was the instigator of the plot, nor did the usurpation of 
John Tzimiskes elude them. For them he was simply ‘a certain 
warrior’, guidam miles, who carried out the coup and benefited 
from it. With him Otto | could resume negotiations on recogni- 
tion in the form of a bride for his son, now himself a crowned 
emperor, a bride he had spent years negotiating for, like Charle- 


© Liutprand, Legatio (see n. 11), c. 6, p. 179. 

6 E.g. R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries, AD 610-1071 (London, 1966), 
pp. 279-80; Grégoire, ‘Amorians and Macedonians’ (see n. 52), pp. 149-51. 

2 On the background to this see P. Lamma, ‘Il problema dei due impeni e dell Italia 
Meridionale nel giudizio delle fonti letterarie nci secoli FX et X’, in Atti del 3. 
Congresso internazionale di studi sull’ alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1959), pp. 155-254, ac 
pp. 229-46, W. Ohnsorge, ‘Die Anerkennung des Kaisertums Ottos [. durch 
Byzanz’, in Ohnsorge, Konstantinopel wnd der Okzident (Darmstadt, 1966), 
pp. 176-207; J.N. Sutherland, “The mission co Constantinople in 968 and Liud- 
prand of Cremona’, Traditio, 31 (1975), 55-82; Leyser, ‘Ends and mcans’ (see n. 
38), pp. 134-8. 

& Liucprand, Legatio (see n. 11), c. 2, p. 176. 

 Liutprand, Legatio, c. 15-18, pp. 183-5; on Basil, the éminence grise of mid-tenth- 
century Byzantine politics, see ODB, p. 270. 

6 Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae (see n. 13), III, 73, pp. 149-50; Thietmar, Chrons- 
con (see n. 27), Tl, 15, p. 56. 
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magne.© These negotiations reached their climax with the mission 
of archbishop Gero of Cologne and two bishops and allegedly 
even dukes to Constantinople in 971 in order to come to a 
conclusion. One of the bishops was most probably Liutprand.®7 
To have sent so eminent an embassy was in itself an assurance 
against failure: the loss of face would have been too much. They 
brought back Theophano, and who she was is therefore an 
essential clue in answering the question of how much and to what 
extent Byzantium, which at this point was still in the grip of an 
iron military regime, was willing to acknowledge Otto I’s emper- 
orship when all the while it resented his presence in Rome and his 
invasion of Byzantine spheres of influence in Capua and Bene~ 
vento and the real threat to Apulia. Who then was Theophano? 
Thietmar of Merseburg gave the fullest answer to this question. 
She came indeed with a magnificent escort and a breath-taking 
treasure but she was not the virgo desiderata, the purple~born 
princess the Ottonians wanted. John Tzimiskes, the usurper, had 
sent his niece as the bride to be. Afl the other and nearest 
contemporary sources, with the exception of Widukind, confirm 
and strengthen Thietmar’s comment. Widukind evaded the issue 
altogether; he merely called her puella.©’ Not only the Annales 
Casinatenses,”° but more important the great dower charter 
Otto II gave to his wife, dated on their wedding day and that of 
her coronation at Rome on 14 April, described her as the niece, the 
neptis clarissima, of John the Constantinopolitan emperor.”! On the 
Juxury version of the diploma, the only text that has survived,’? 
any reference to the Byzantine as the Roman Empire is carefully 
avoided. If the Greeks saw it, as they may have done, it was an 


® Classen, Karl der Grofie (sce n. 25), pp. 25-42; Treadgold, Byzantine Revival (see 

n. 52), pp. 70-1, 89-91. R. Macrides, ‘Dynastic marriages and political kinship’, 

in Byzantine Diplomacy (sce n. 9), pp. 263-80, is helpful on the Byzantine view 

of such marriages. 

Leyscr, ‘Ends and means’ (see n. 38), pp. 120-1. 

Thietmar, Chronicon (see n. 27), Il, 15, p. 56. For recent discussions of the vexed 

issuc of the identity and the family connections of Theophana see G. Wolf, ‘Wer 

war Theophanu?’ and O. Kresten, ‘Byzantinische Epilegomena zur Frage: Wer 

war Theophano?’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Katserin Theophanu, 1], pp. 385-96 

and 403-10 respectively. 

© Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae (see n. 13), HI, 73, p. 149. 

7 MGH SS Ill, p. 172. 

7” MGH DD OM, no. 21. 

” Besides the references given in n. 41 see also the facsimile edition, I. Mathes, Die 
Heiratsurkunde der Kaiserin Theophanu: 972 April 14 (Stuttgart, 1980). 
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insult. This too underlined that Theophano was not a purple-born 
princess, yet even here a cavil is possible. It has already been 
mentioned that Widukind and Thietmar fully set out the compli- 
city of the empress Theophano, the wife of Romanos II and 
Nikephoros Phokas, in her husband’s assassination.”> Had our 
Theophano been her child by Romanos II, she would have been 
the daughter of a murderess. The Ottonians were very sensitive 
about such things. Altogether they can be credited with an 
enormous sense of family, much more so than the Carolingians. 
When Otto II died at Rome on 7 December 983, while his wife 
was with him and his mother was also in Italy, Henry the 
Wrangler, his Bavarian cousin and rebel, walked free from a kind 
of detention in Utrecht and very soon not only put forward but 
fully acted out his claim to the kingship. At this critical moment, 
moreover, he had possession of the young Otto III.”4 Yet he did 
not attempt to maim, blind or kill him, and no-one accused him of 
having harboured such plans. It was by now unthinkable in the 
Ottonian house. In Byzantium the empress Irene had had no such 
hesitations and the ninth-century Carolingians had few scruples 
about blinding nephews and even sons.”> 

Theophano was thus in all likelihood a Byzantine noblewoman, 
no more, who, if she had any experience of the imperial palace, can 
only have been there for a relatively short time, after the advent of 
her uncle John Tzimiskes to the purple. It is noteworthy that no 
Byzantine narrative or documentary source mentioned her or her 
marriage. Ottonian emperorship, as we have said, needed authen- 
tication. That was Theophano’s job and it was for this reason that 
her imperial descent mattered so much. For this reason also she 
fulfilled the role for which she was needed in the Ottonian house 
only in part, being as it were defective in the matter of legitimizing 
imperial origin. Again the Ottonian ambience was well aware of 
these shortcomings in her titles, so much so that, as Thietmar again 
tells us, some advised Otto I not to receive her into his family but 
send her back.” He had been deceived. It is just possible that one 


3 Above, n. 65. 

74 See most recently J. Laudage, ‘Das Problem der Vormundschaft iiber Otto MII.’, 
in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, 11, pp. 261-76, with somewhat 
controversial conclusions and very full references to the earlier hterature. 

% For frene’s blinding of Constantine VI in 796 see Treadgold, Byzantine Revival 
(see n. 52), pp. 108 -9; for Carolingian practice sec K.J. Leyser, Rule and Conflict in 
an Early Medieval Society: Ottonian Saxony (London, 1979), pp. 85-6. 

7% Thietmar, Chronicon (see n. 27), I, 15, p. 56. 
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who counselled against the match and sought to prevent it was 
Liutprand of Cremona, if only with his dying breath. He knew the 
social values of the Greeks better than anyone. Having been on the 
bridal embassy, he reached his native Italy but not his city, 
Cremona, before he died.”” 

Why then did Otto I ignore this advice and accept Theophano 
all the same as his daughter-in-law? It could be argued that even by 
her most immediate circumstances she was noble enough. The 
very Thietmar who had questioned her standing and described her 
as the woman whom they had not wished for later almost 
contradicted himself and claimed (wrongly) that he had earlier and 
briefly set out her immense nobility.”* But above all her bearing 
and cultural ambience overbore her critics and there were some 
quite vocal ones, as we shall see. As for Otto I, the reasons why he 
made do with her were simple and need not be searched for in the 
parlance of high politics. He had had enough. It was high time to 
see his house settled, his heir and successor married and so the 
future, as far as possible, assured. He had been in Italy now for no 
less than six years. Rule at home in absentia had proved trouble- 
some and in Saxony protests were becoming audible and visible.” 
What Theophano lacked in blood she made up by her sheer 
presence, nor had she, as has been mentioned, arrived empty- 
handed. Her enormous treasures, including artefacts of every kind, 
many of them hitherto unknown in the north, were spells no 
Saxon king and his following could resist.®° It enhanced the awe 
with which they looked up to him and also aroused their greedy 
expectations, not least of all those of the bishops. As for the 
‘politics’ of the match, she brought with her the amicitia of the 
emperor John Tzimiskes, which Otto I needed for security in 
Italy. It meant also release for numerous Ottonian prisoners in 


7 Leyser, ‘Ends and means’ (see n. 38), pp. 120-1. 

7% Thietmar, Chronicon (sce n. 27), IV, 14, p. 148. 

” For the incident in Magdeburg in 972, when Hermann Billung, encouraged by 
archbishop Adelbert, dined at the cempcror’s table and slept in the cemperor’s bed, 
see Thietmar, Chronicon (sec n. 27), II, 28, p. 74 and the comments of K.J. Leyscr, 
‘Ritual, ceremony and gesture: Ottonian Germany’, in Leyser, Communications 
(see first note above). 

% H. Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe der ottonischen Kaiser: Hypothesen iber 
den Brautschatz der Theophanu’, Aachener Kunsthlatter, 40 (1971), 11-84, and 43 
(1972), 15-39; Wentzel, ‘Alte und altertamliche Kunstwerke der Kaiserin Theo- 
phano’, Pantheon, 30 (1972), 3-18; H. Westermann-Angerhausen, ‘Spuren der 
Theophanu in der ottonischen Schatzkunst?’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, ll, pp. 193-218. 
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Tzimiskes’ hands, most important of all for Pandulf Ironhead, the 

ruler of Capua and Benevento, Otto’s chief ally in the south, 

whom the Greeks had captured in action near Bovino in 969.*! 
Theophano joined her husband and her new family circle at 

Rome in April 972. Bishop Dietrich of Metz, a kinsman of the 

Ottonians, escorted her — he was to be one of her harshest critics 

later, after the disastrous battle of Cotrone.8? Here, at Rome, the 

pope not only joined the pair, he also crowned Theophano and 
here also she received her dower.®? The coronation is of the 
greatest moment: it was a constitutive act and thanks to it 

Theophano could enter into the fullness of rights that gave her 

rising influence as long as her husband lived and real power when 

he died and she survived him to face and to negotiate successfully 
one of the most critical minorities the Reich had to weather. 

One of her first duties must have been to learn the languages of her 

new world, both the Latin of the diplomas in which her interven- 

tions counted for so much and the vernaculars, the everyday mode 
of speech of all but the few personal servants she must have taken 
with her when she left Byzantium. Theophano also had eulogists 
amongst the chroniclers and historiographers and one of them 
described her as ingenio facundam.®° Facundia suggests fluency, even 
eloquence, and was a gift in the vernacular no less than in the 
languages of literacy.8 The evidence for her growing influence 
flows for us mainly out of the sponsorship clauses of imperial 
diplomas in which she — and it was one of her most habitual 
functions as empress — intervened. Often we can follow the genesis 

81 For the ‘geopolitical’ background see the references given above, n. 62, and also 
J. Gay, L’Empire byzantin et ['Italie méridionale depuis Pavénement de Basile ler 
jusqu’d la prise de Bart par les Normands (867-1071), Bibliothéque des écoles 
frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 82 (Paris, 1904), pp. 289-323 and most recently 
B.M. Kreutz, Before the Normans: Southern Italy in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries 
(Philadelphia, 1991). 

82 The escort is noted in Sigebert of Gembloux, Vita Deoderici I episcopi Mettensis, c. 
4, MGH SS IV, p. 475; the criticism in Alpert of Metz, Fragmentum de Deoderico 
primo episcopo Mettensi c. 2, ed. H. van Rij and A.S. Abulafia (Amsterdam, 1980), 
p. 110. 

83 N. Gussone, “Trauung und Krénung: zur Hochzeit der byzantinischen Prinzcssin 
Theophanu mit Kaiser Otto Il.’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin ‘Theophanu, 
IH, pp. 161-74. 

84 FR. Erkens, ‘Die Frau als Herrscherin in ottonisch-friihsalischer Zeit’, in yon 
Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserie Theophanu, Il, pp. 245-59, at p. 252, with good 
bibliography. 

85 Annales Magdeburgenses, s.a. 972, MGH SS XVI, p. 152. 


®% For a fuller discussion of this theme see Leyser, ‘Ritual, ceremony and gesture’, in 
Leyser, Commuttications. 
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and preliminaries of a grant to an abbey or some other beneficiary: 
how the abbot approached her and how she then raised the matter 
with her husband until the time was ripe for the favour to be 
granted and a diploma to be engrossed recording it.8” Altogether 
she intervened seventy-six times in Otto II’s lifetime, and from the 
wording of the texts it is often clear that the petitio or rogatio, the 
request for the grant, stemmed from her.®® Not infrequently of 
course she shared intervention with her mother-in-law, the 
empress Adelheid, Otto II’s mother. That the two women were 
not in accord temperamentally and over house issues is known, 
but their collaboration in the years of supreme crisis after Otto II's 
death must be regarded as more important than their estrange~ 
ments.®? 

As yet Theophano brought little that can be described as 
markedly Byzantine to the language of the diplomas, but some 
striking innovations there were. Imperatrix augusta had been rare 


87 Tt is not clear here which diplomas are being referred to; for a list of possibilities 
see the following note and n. 109. 

88 She appears as intervening in MGH DD OH, nos. 26, 42* + , 53%, 57*, 66 +, 82%, 
88, 89+, 90+, 95+, 100, 104, 1064+, 107+, 108+, 1104+, 122b+, 127, 130, 
131%, 139+, 144, 142, 145, 155+, 157+, 159+, 161, 162, 172, 173, 174+, 175, 
176, 179, 183+, 185, 186+, 194, 195, 196, 199, 200+, 201, 206, 207+, 212, 
2144, 216, 222, 232, 234, 237+ , 241, 242, 258+, 259, 2654 , 2754, 280+, 283, 
287, 289, 299*, 306*, 307*, 309 +; joint interventions with Adelheid are marked 
with an asterisk, joint interventions with other notables with a cross. See 
R. Schetter, Die Intervenienz der weltlichen und geistlichen Fiirsten in den deutschen 
K6nigsurkunden von 911-1056 (Bottrop, 1935), pp. 11-14 (whose figure of 66 
differs from the 68 just listed and from the figure in the text) and M. Uhlirz, 
‘Studien tiber Theophano’, III, “Die Intervention der Kaiserin Theophano zugun- 
sten der Nonnenkléster wahrend der Regierungszeit Ottos II. und ihre Bedeu- 
tung’, DA 9 (1952), 122-35. The list and the statistics can in any case only be 
approximate, as the diplomas often make distinctions between petitio, votum, 
rogatus, interventus, etc., which a more detailed investigation might or might not 
reveal co be significant. At all events it is common for Theophano’s petitio or 
similar word to be distinguished from the interverttus of others. 

W. Glocker, Die Verwandten der Ottonen und ihre Bedeutung in der Politik: Studien 
zur Familienpolitik und zur Genealogie des sachsischen Kaiserhauses, Dissertationen 
zur mittclalterlichen Geschichte, 5 (Cologne, 1989), pp. 91-4. For differences 
over dower issues see below, n. 107; for the infrequency of their joint interven- 
tions in Otto Il’s lifetime (before the reconciliation between Otto II and Adelheid 
in 980) see the evidence assembled in the previous note, and for Adelheid’s role in 
the decades following Orto I's death P. Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens: sainteté 
dynastique, sainteté royale et sainteté feminine autour de Pan Mil, Beihefte der Francia, 
15 (Sigmaringen, 1986), pp. 59-60, 91-2; M. Uhlirz, ‘Die rechtliche Stellung der 
Kaiserinwitwe Adelhcid im deutschen und im italicnischen Reiche’, Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., 74 (1957), 85-97. 
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before her coming but now it appears much more often, and this 
for Theophano rather than her mother-in-law.” Thus we read in 
a grant to her by Otto II: ‘dilectissimae coniugi nostrae Theo- 
phanu coimperatrici nec non imperii regnorumque consorti’. 
Regnorum (or regni) consors had already begun to appear before 
this, but coimperatrix is peculiar to Otto II, sometimes coupled also 
with the augusta-title, as in the case of a grant to Memleben of 
981.9? Here the two empires shared common classical precepts and 
nursed imperial exaltation from a common source. 

To study emperorship in the later tenth century, whether 
eastern or western, one should perhaps not look chiefly at major 
political and military crises, though these were real enough, but at 
matters of routine, at what was normal and continuous. Here the 
prooimia of Greek novels and chrysobulls and the arengae of Latin 
diplomas invite comparison because it was precisely in these 
sonorous commonplaces, these ornate features of official utterance 
that the duties, functions and underlying values of rulership were 
rehearsed and proclaimed again and again.?3 One feature stands 
out, however. The prooimia headed the texts of legal enactments; 
they set out the generalities and reasons prompting the legislator, 
and so are part of the magnificent development of legislative 
expertise, traditions and practices that remained at the disposal of 
the basileus. It has already been noted that general legislation was a 
rarity in Ottonian government. Instead the arengae served as an 
introduction, a flourish, expressing the almost uniform sentiment 
underlying the grant: the hope of salvation or of the merit 
accumulated towards it, the hope of blessing in the hereafter and 
stability for the Reich in this life, these are the sentiments usually 
coupled together by the pious Ottonian grantors. As against this 
the prooimion sets out the sum of the basileus’ duties and horizons, 
something almost like a political theory of Byzantine emper- 


* Wolf, ‘Theophanu’ (see n. 68), in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, U, 
p- 389, n. 65. 

9! MGH DD O Il, no. 76 (Mihlhauscn, 29 April 974). 

2 MGH DD O fl, no. 196 (Wallhausen, 21 July 981). For the tides and their 
significance see Erkens, ‘Frau’ (see n. 84), and Wolf, “Theophanu’ (see n. 68) in 
von Euw and Schreiner, Katserin Theophanu, i, pp. 388-9; T. Vagelsang, Die 
Frau als Herrscherin im hohen Mittelalter: Studien zur ‘consors regnt’ Formel, Got- 
tinger Baustcine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, 7 (Gottingen, 1954), pp. 17-39, 

% On these see H. Fichtenau, Arenga (Vienna, 1957); F. Hausmann and A. Gawlik, 
Arengenverzeichnis zu den Kénigs~ und Kaiserurkunden von den Merowingern bis 
Heinrich VI, MGH Hilfsmittel, 9 (Munich, 1987). 
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orship.2* There is the imitation of God and his omnipresence. 
Basil Il in a prooimion counted the subjugation of the Bulgars as a 
special gift conferred by God.?> The emperorship is presented as 
something almost cternal; the emperor has a special care and 
foresight for his subjects, a pronoia. He is ever watchful, a shepherd; 
he is the fulfiller of the law, the bringer of measure and harmony, 
but above all he preaches and dispenses justice. He is the living law, 
as a prooimion of Nikephoros Phokas announced. He, the basileus, 
was also a helper to his subjects, granting grace and favour. He was 
even a healer. Welfare and philanthropy emanated from him.” 

Ottonian imperial practice and utterance had nothing so 
explicit, no such elaborate, permanent and wide-ranging pro~ 
gramme. Occasionally the ideas so explicitly set out in a Byzantine 
prooimion occur in the magic that was thought to attend Carol- 
ingian and Ottonian kings: that they slept little, were like lions 
always watchful, had a special penetrating glance, these features 
hinted at similar cares and values, if only in a far less sophisticated 
way.’ Justice stood at the centre here as well, but it was seen 
mainly as the reward of the good and faithful and the coercion of 
the wicked and proud. The concept of dikaiosyne with its juris- 
prudential undertones was scarcely there.7® When Otto I imposed 
judicial duels in Italy by a written ordinance, he was, paradoxically 
by latter-day criteria, at one and the same time both advanced in 
having a text and regressive in what it contained.” 

Theophano’s moment came when, with the help of a combin- 


4 HY Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der 
Urkunden, Wiener Byzantinische Studien, 1 (Vienna, 1964); sce also J. Bompaire, 
‘A propos des préambules des actes byzantines des Xe—Xle siécles’, in Prédication et 
propaganda au moyen dge (Paris, 1983), pp. 133-47. H. Ahrweiler, L’Idéologie 
politique de ? Empire byzantin (Paris, 1975), has little to say about imperial prooimia. 

% Hunger, Prooimion (sce n. 94), p- 72. 

% Hunger, Prooimion (see n. 94), pp. 84-100 (prontis and agrypnia), 117-21 (living 
law), 123-54 (philanthropia); see also Ahrweiler, Idéologie (see n. 94), passim on 
philanthropia as a Herrschertugend. 

7 For Charlemagne’s and Otto I's short sleeping hours and watchfulness see 
Eimhard, Vita Karoli (seen. 24), c. 24, p. 29; Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae (see n. 
13), II, 36 and III, 75, pp. 96, 153; see K.J. Leyser, ‘Some reflections on ewelfth- 
century kings and kingship’, in Leyser, Medieval Germany and its Neighbours, 
900-1250 (London, 1982), pp. 245-6 and on the king’s glance Leyser, Rule and 
Conflict (sec n. 75), p. 83. 

% For che legislative and judicial content of western diplomas see H. Krause, 
‘Kénigrum und Rechtsordnung in der Zeit der sichsischen und salischen Herr- 
scher’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., 82 (1965), 
1-91. Hunger, Prootmion (sce n. 94), discusses dikatosyne on pp. 114-17. 

® See above at n. 46. 
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ation of forces, headed or held together by archbishop Willigis of 
Mainz,'!™ she regained the person of her son, the very young 
Otto [Il and became effective sole regent for him until her 
untimely early death aged less than forty at Nijmegen on 15 June 
991. The situation she had to face was critical. Bad news travelled 
fast in the tenth century, scarcely less so than today. The report of 
the battle at Cotrone near Rossano in south Italy in July 982, 
where Otto II lost the better part of his host, including a good few 
Saxon nobles,’ sparked a massive revolt of the Slav tribes east of 
the Elbe: the Redarii, Wilzi and Liutizi, now all tributaries of the 
Saxon Reich. The burgwards — the fortresses from which Saxon 
garrisons dominated tribal areas — and the recently built churches 
were assaulted, fired and destroyed; the left bank of the river was 
seriously threatened. The whole work of Henry I’s and Otto I’s 
conquest, occupation and mission, reaching well beyond Bran- 
denburg, was destroyed and lost. Only the southern sector of the 
occupation, the country between Merseburg and Meissen, seems 
to have held. Archbishop Giselher of Magdeburg with a number 
of Saxon margraves and counts succeeded in fighting a victorious 
defensive action by the river Tanger while Otto II still lived, but 
Theophano inherited the results of this catastrophe which had 
destroyed an uphill, albeit profitable effort of three generations. 
The year 984 passed with its struggles for the regency and warding 
off Henry the Wrangler’s attempts on the kingship.!°° From 985 
onwards there were annual expeditions across the Elbe into 
Sclavinia to restore the situation and regain, if possible, some of the 
ground that had been lost, especially Brandenburg with its 
bishopric founded in 948.1% Of Theophano’s own attitude 
towards and experience of war, we do not know much, but we 


1 For the legitimists of 984 see M. Uhlirz, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter Otto 
Hi. und Otto HL, M, Otto 11, 983-1002, Jahrbicher der deutschen Geschichte, 
10/2, (Berlin, 1954), pp. 10-40. 

101 Regesta, ed. BOhmer and Mikoletzky (see n. 55), no. 874b. 

102 On 983 and its consequences for the Ottonians’ “Eastern policy’ in the 980s and 
990s sec W.H. Fritze, ‘Der slawische Aufstand yon 983: Eine Schicksalswende in 
der Geschichte Mitteleuropas’, in Festschrift der Landesgeschichtlichen Vereinigung 
fiir die Mark Brandenburg zu ihrem hundertjahrigen Bestehen 1884-1984 (Berlin, 
1984), pp. 9-55 and J. Fried, ‘Theophanu und dic Slawen: Bemerkungen zur 
Ostpolitik der Kaiserin’, in yon Euw and Schreiner, Kaiseris Theophanu, I, 
pp. 361-70. 

103 Uhlirz, Otto UT. (see n. 100), pp. 10-40; Laudage, ‘Vormundschaft’ (see n. 74). 

104 See Uhlirz, Otto II. (see n. 100), pp. 64-6, 70, 88, 125-6, and Fried, ‘Theophanu’ 
(see n. 102), in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, Il. 
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must assume that she stood fully behind the Saxon margraves’ 
efforts to counter-attack. Above all the loyalties of Mieszko of 
Poland and Boleslas of Bohemia found a focus in her, and 
Mieszko’s armed support in 985 and 986 was of crucial import~- 
ance. In 986 Otto III himself, ‘adhuc puerulus’ — he was only six 
years old — took the field so that Mieszko could join the host and 
do homage to him. He brought a camel as an exotic present to 
please and gratify his young overlord.'® By 987 the Saxon 
expeditions into Sclavinia had made it possible to begin rebuilding 
the destroyed castles by the Elbe.1° Theophano’s regency, thanks 
to the vigorous response of the east Saxon warlords, emerged 
creditably from this crisis. For Theophano, it might be mentioned, 
there was no personal interest at stake. Unlike her mother-in-law, 
Adelheid, she had no direct holdings in the Saxon~Slavonic lands, 
though the recovery of tribute was also at stake. Her dower, while 
it included several important Saxon curtes like Herford, Tilleda 
and Nordhausen, included no possessions east of the Elbe. The 
West and the Rhincland were her favourite regions, not to 
mention Italy.” 

The constitutional formalities of the Reich and its society made 
little or no allowance for a royal or imperial minority." Diplo- 
mas were uttered in the infant Otto IIl’s name as if he were fully 
able to shoulder them as acts of his own will. They were of course 
grants and gifts made by his mother, whose intervention now 
became decisive and habitual. There were few diplomas in which 
episcopal and lay aristocratic sponsors appeared on their own 
without her. Yet she was usually not the sole intervenient, and 
above all archbishop Willigis of Mainz, who together with Saxon 


105 Thietmar, Chronicon (see n. 27), IV, 9, p. 140. 

106 Annales Quedlinburgenses, MGH SS III, p. 67. 

107 For Theophano’s dower see MGH DD O Il, nos, 21, 76, 171, 202a and b; for 
Adelheid’s see MGH DD O J], no. 109, renewed in MGH DD O IM, no. 36 
(Allstede, 21 May 987), in which Theophano appears as intervenor, thus marking 
a reconciliation between the two women (see above, n. 89). For Theophano’s 
itincrary see G, Wolf, ‘Itinerar der Prinzessin Theophano/Kaiserin Theophanu’, 
Archiv fiir Diplomatik, 35 (1989), 237-54. 

Laudage, “Vormundschaft’ (see n. 74), in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, attempts with some new arguments to maintain the traditional Icgal 
historians’ view chat the rules governing the minority of rulers were the same as 
those applying in any noble family; for a Jess legalistic and probably more 
realistic view of medieval minority arrangements see T. KGlzer, ‘Das Kénigtum 
Minderjahriger im frankisch-deutschen Mittelalter: eine Skizze’, HZ, 251 (1990), 
291-324, who writes (p. 323) of ‘de facto regencies which kept up the fiction that 
[a child king] ruled in person’. 
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enemies of Henry the Wrangler and the chancellor, bishop 
Hildibald of Worms, had really saved the throne for Otto III in 
984, appear together as intervenients many times. They, especially 
Hildibald, must have been her closest advisers. Only at the begin- 
ning did the longevitous empress Adelheid share interventions; 
then she disappeared leaving the field to her superior rival, who 
now appears regularly as imperatrix augusta.’ 

We possess two diplomas which Theophano issued wholly in 
her own name and not in that of her son, the king. In 989 the 
affairs of the Reich in the north were sufficiently becalmed, 
despite the intense struggle between the Capetians and the last 
Carolingian, duke Charles of lower Lotharingia, during which 
she was constantly appealed to,''° for Theophano to be able to 
cross the Alps and visit Rome. She went for two reasons: to revisit 
her husband’s tomb and to assert her son’s rights. In April 990 we 
find her at Ravenna, where she responded to a complaint of abbot 
John of Farfa with a gift restoring a church, a daughter house, to 
the abbey. The diploma duly recorded the plea: how, moved by 
compassion and for the remedy of her soul and that of her lord 
Otto, she had reinvested the abbot. It is the sanctions clause that 
invites special attention. Any inhabitant, great or small, ‘of our 
empire’ acting against ‘our investiture or mundeburdium’ would be 
compelled by ‘our imperial command’ to make composition with 
100 pounds of the best gold. Authentication is announced next, 
the impression of her ring. But what matter above all are the 
protocol and the dating clause: “Theophanius, gratia divina 
imperator augustus.”'!! She appears in full possession as sole 
emperor even more in the dating clause where we read: ‘anno 
vero imperii domni Theophanii imperatoris X VIII (octodecimo)’. 
Otto II] is not mentioned at all here; she has created the impres- 
sion of eighteen years of full emperorship. It was a revealing 
moment, and one of singular daring perhaps, because in her earlier 
grant to San Vincenzo on the Volturno she styled herself “Theo- 


109 She intervenes in MGH DD O III, nos. 2+, 3*, 4+, 6* +, 9%+, 11+, 12+, 
144+, 154+, 16, 19+, 20, 234+, 29+, 31+, 32+, 334+, 34*4+, 35, 374+, 384+, 
39, 40, 43+, 444+, 47+, 48+, 49+, 50, 53, 54, 55+, 58+, 65+, 66+, 67, 
68+, 69, 70, 71, 107. For further literature and an explanation of the symbols 
and caveats see above, n. 88; for Theophano’s intitulatio see above, n. 90. 

0 This will be discussed more fully in K.J. Leyser, ‘987: The Ottonian connection’, 
in Leyser, Communications. See also B. Schneidmiiller, ‘Ottonische Familienpoli- 
tik und franzdsische Nationsbildung im Zcicalter der Theophanu’, in von Euw 
and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, Il, pp. 345-60. 

MM MGH DD Th, no. 2 (Ravenna, 1 April 990). 
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pbanu divina gratia imperatrix augusta’ and dated by her son’s 

regnal years." 

From these very oddities we may conclude that western 
emperorship was not as coherent, settled and secure as that of the 
palace of Constantinople, Even during her regency Theophano 
had not sought to introduce Byzantine ritual, let alone govern- 
mental practice. It was too dangerous, and she depended too much 
on the loyalties of a heterogeneous group of lay nobles who had 
already set their seal on the styles and forms of western emper- 
orship. It was after all sporadic, with a good many years when 
there had been no emperor at all. In the last resort an Ottonian 
emperor remained what he always had been, long before he 
became that or even king, the leader of a warrior comitatus, with 
friends and familiares with whom he closely shared his daily life 
and marches. Here the encompassing ritual of the Byzantine court, 
its luxuries and profound elaborations, created a wholly different 
setting and atmosphere. The palatia of the Ottonians were not 
built for the secrecy and intrigues that could be housed so 
adequately in the East. Neither in his hall nor in his chamber did 
the Ottonian ruler enjoy or even seek privacy. It was here that 
Theophano’s son, Otto JII, became the sole exception. He did 
indeed cultivate Rome and Aachen as if he were in search of a 
capital, he surrounded himself at one time with new court-offices, 
dignities and ranks, and he even, to the horror of the onlookers, 
dined alone.''3 He had moreover the friendship and devotion of 
some of the most outstanding men of his time. Gerbert of Aurillac 
was only too anxious to be called for and noticed.''* As so often in 
the history of the Reich, Otto did not live long enough for any of 
this to become permanent. Continuity and endurance in the later 
tenth century seemed to be on the side of the Byzantines. But let us 
not forget that the heir to Ottonian emperorship, the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, lived on until 1806. 

2 MGH DD Th, no. 1 (Rome, 2 January 990). 

"3 Thietmar, Chronicon (sec n. 27), 1V, 47, p. 184; see for Byzantine parallels PE. 
Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, 1, sccond edn (Darmstadt, 1957), p. 111 
and Schramm, ‘Kaiser Otto ll. (*980, $1002): seine Personlichkcit und sein 
“byzantinischer Hofstaat’’’, in Schramm, Kaiser, Kénige und Pdpste (scc n. 3), TI, 


pp. 277-97 and for comment Leyser, “Ritual and ceremony’ in Lcyser, 
Communications. 

4 See the letter of Gerbert to the chancellor Heribert, Die Briefsammlung Gerberts 
von Rheims, no. 184, ed. F. Weigle, MGH Die Briefe der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 2 
(Weimar, 1966), pp. 217-19, and to Otto TH, no. 185, pp. 219-20, both of late 
996. 
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Theophano, the western cmpress from 
the East* 


ODILO ENGELS 


The empress Theophano has gained an aura of mystery in western 
Europe. She, who came from the East, as yet a child, who became 
a widow after ten years and kept her husband’s inheritance for her 
son with motherly vigilance, not only arouses our compassion 
but, even more, our admiration. Constantinople in the tenth 
century was the epitome of civilization and culture. One can 
imagine what it was like for a girl to have to leave the capital on 
the Bosporos, realizing that she would hardly have an oppor- 
tunity to see it again, What must she have felt in these new 
surroundings, where people were so admiring of her dowry, that 
for years after her death they applied cups and other crockery to 
the pulpit of the cathedral of Aachen, a pulpit donated by the 
emperor Henry II, because they thought this noble material equal 
to the other gems. Besides, the ruling lady rouses our curiosity: 
how, in the so-called dark Middle Ages, did a lady cope with a 
man’s world of ruffians and fighters, who looked down on 
reading and writing as effeminate abilities? 

But expectation soon gives way to disappointment. The 
sources are not so clear that a quick glance would suffice to grasp 
the outlines. From the moment Theophano left Constantinople, 
Byzantine sources fail to mention her altogether, which is typical 
of the Byzantine world-view, according to which a princess who 
has left the country is no longer of any interest for the imperial 
court, unless political interests require contact with her far-off 


* In 1993 this text appeared in German with notes in Die Begegnung des Westens mit 
dem Osten: Kongressakten des 4. Symposions des Medidvistenverbandes in Kéln 1991 aus 
Anlass des 1000. Todesjahres der Kaiserin Theophanu, ed. O. Engels and P. Schreiner 
(Sigmaringen, 1993), 13-36. 
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residence. It is intrinsically likely that the empress was joined in 
the West by a number of artists whom she encouraged to set, by 
her own creativity, new artistic standards, Ninth- and tenth- 
century Byzantium experienced a revival of its art and culture. 
But that is not our subject here; it is the constitutional questions 
raised by Theophano which will concern us. 

It would not be correct to think that with Theophano the first 
contact was made between the imperial courts on the Bosporos 
and in Germany. As early as the 940s there were enough reasons to 
exchange embassies and, especially from the Byzantine point of 
view, to keep an eye on the standing of emperor Otto, which 
could be seen strengthening everywhere. The common interest 
was focused on the Hungarians, a nomad people of Mongolian 
origin that had not yet settled completely and had a relatively new 
centre in the Danube basin between the Alps and the Carpathian 
Mountains. For decades they had undertaken looting raids ever 
deeper into northern Italy, had reached out for Gaul across 
southern Germany and had turned up in lower Saxony after a 
long ride through Bohemia and the Slav settling grounds between 
the Elbe and the Oder. And there was not only activity in the 
West; even in the south-east Byzantium had to ward off their 
attacks. The Hungarians did not simply plunder aimlessly, but 
made a systematic attempt to upset their neighbours. Their plan 
was that these should have a loose dependence secured by means 
of tribute, so that the Hungarians themselves, the main power, 
could determine the course of European politics for a long time to 
come. One should bear in mind that the norms of modern 
international law were yet unknown. It was unheard of that 
weaker neighbours should be regarded as equals; to be safe your- 
self, you had to subjugate your neighbour by whatever means 
were available to you; there was simply no alternative. To put an 
end to this predicament the Germans and the Byzantines con- 
sidered making an alliance against the Hungarians, with a view to 
gaining full control over them. The natural next step was to seal 
a political alliance with a marriage between the ruling houses. 
Otto I thought of his niece Hedwig, the daughter of his brother 
Henry, who as duke of the Bavarians and neighbour to the 
Hungarian settling areas was most interested in an effective 
defence against them. As early as 949 Byzantium sent a eunuch, 
who was to teach the girl Greek, accompanied by a painter, 
who should draw a lifelike portrait of the bride-to-be, but the 
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little girl, abhorring the future marriage, knew a way out, and 
firmly pulled faces, so that the picture was never realized. 

Hedwig could feel safe; the marriage was not necessary, because 
Otto wiped out the Hungarians in the battle on the Lech near 
Augsburg in 955. The danger of a major Hungarian power was 
warded off forever, with the result that such power now fell to 
the German ruler. Thus the way was finally paved for Otto to 
become the imperial ruler. It would be wrong to see in this a 
competition with Byzantine emperorship. For the emperor on the 
Bosporos had the title of basileus, which was translated into the 
Latin rex; what mattered was the addition Romaion, i.e. of the 
Romans. Byzantium saw itself as the living remains of the Old 
TRkoman Empire. And, whatever the power of a barbarian lord, he 
was always more than one step lower in the hierarchy. The 
situation did not become delicate until Otto the Great had himself 
crowned as emperor, after the Italian king Berengar of Ivrea had 
been subdued, and Otto tried to link the southern area of what 
was later to be the church state to his empire, to get more power 
over the city of Rome and the papacy. It was here, namely, that 
he entered the Byzantine sphere of interest, for southern Italy still 
partly belonged to the Byzantine Empire; besides, Nikephoros 
Phokas definitely wanted also to capture the Lombard principali- 
ties of Benevento and Capua. 

It was inevitable that the new situation should be clarified some 
time or other; and a marriage between the families was once again 
scen as one of several options. In 967 the western imperial court 
responded to an eastern mission by sending back the Venetian 
Dominicus. His assignment was to ask on Otto II’s behalf for the 
hand of Anna, the daughter of Romanos II and his wife Theo- 
phano. Otto [I was Otto’s son and heir. In order that Otto II could 
meet his bride on equal terms, Otto II was hastily crowned 
emperor at Christmas, disregarding the fact that his father, the 
emperor, was still alive. Bishop Liutprand of Cremona, who had 
been Otto’s confidant for a long time and who understood 
Greek-Italian relations better than most, continued the nego- 
tiations in 968 and also left a message about his embassy, of which 
one does not know how much should be attributed to Liutprand’s 
vain exaggeration. Whatever the case may be, the question at issue 
can be taken as the highest demand Byzantium could make: Otto 
should return the Roman dukedom and its southern region, as if 
it had not been Charlemagne but he himself who had conquered 
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central Italy. Liutprand, on the other hand, argued that the 
emperor had freed Rome from a morally depraved regime, 
something which had for years been what the basileus should have 
done, had he had the power. In reality the German side was 
interested in the Benevento-Capua area between Rome and 
Naples. The negotiations failed, because Adalbert, the son of 
Berengar of Ivrea, whom Otto had subjected, offered the Grecks 
to return to Italy and to drive out the Germans with the aid of 
Greek forces. 

Formally the Byzantine side caused the negotiations to break 
down on a different point. They refused to offer a porphyrogen~ 
nete as a bride, and Anna was one. It was an outrage to demand a 
porphyrogennete, because a daughter born in the purple of an 
emperor born in the purple was simply not given in marriage to 
foreigners. The grounds given to Liutprand were flimsy, for 
between 948 and 952 Constantine VII had issued a sort of guide- 
fine for his son Romanos II, on how to deal with representatives 
of foreign powers. The barbarians, it says, often come with the 
request to give them imperial clothing or the so-called Greek fire; 
these requests should be declined. [t was Constantine the Great’s 
orders that neither the emperors of the Romans — which means, 
no doubt, the basileus — nor their children should enter into 
marriage with partners from foreign peoples. The only exception 
~ and this proves how hypocritical the Byzantine negotiators 
were — being the Franks, because Constantine had had his roots in 
this part of the empire, namely Trier. Close relations with the 
illustrious Franks had been known to exist for a long time. 

This point has to be dealt with more extensively, for the fact 
that our Theophano was not a porphyrogennete could prompt us 
to draw certain conclusions. Liutprand had negotiated with Nike- 
phoros Phokas, who as a successful commander-in~chief had been 
proclaimed emperor after the death of Romanos II, and who not 
only married his predecessor’s widow but also adopted her two 
purple-born children. His assassination in December 969, insti- 
gated by the very widow he had married, brought about a new 
situation. The usurper John Tzimiskes, a warlord of the same 
mettle, not only had to cope with the Saracens, but also with the 
Bulgarians to the north of Constantinople. One just could not 
accept another centre of turbulence in southern Italy, so the new 
emperor released from prison the duke of Benevento, Pandulf 
Ironhead, who brought about an end to the fighting. By the end 
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of 971, the time had come for the archbishop of Cologne, Gero, 
to start on his journey to Constantinople as a match-maker. 

Gero probably set out on his journey in the hope of winning 
Anna’s hand. But, when the bride came to Germany, many were 
disappointed because it was not the porphyrogenita who had 
arrived. There was even pressure exerted on Otto I to send the 
bride back again, because people felt that their pride had been 
wounded, but Otto did not give in. Apparently Gero had had so 
much authority that he could also negotiate about another bride 
in case the one he had negotiated about for several years would 
not be given. But who in fact was Theophano? John Tzimiskes 
did not have any children of his own, and must therefore have 
offered his niece, who on her mother’s side was a Phokas, off- 
spring of an ancient line of magnates in Asia Minor, closely 
related to the fallen emperor Nikephoros Phokas. The use of 
Theophano as a bargaining point may have been based on political 
grounds. If the marriage were to be a guarantee for new peace 
agrecments, then the bride should originate from those circles in 
Byzantium that were in power at the time. This was not the case 
with either son of the deceased Romanos II; they were in fact 
born in the purple, but still under age, and their mother Theo- 
phano had been chased by the patriarch from the imperial court as 
an instigator of murder. But all that was also true of Anna. The 
last word rested with John Tzimiskes, who was then only a 
usurper on the imperial throne, but whose word was decisive. For 
the West a substantial condition of peace must have been that the 
Benevento and Capua areas remain in Otto’s hands; which, 
through her uncle, only Theophano could guarantee. It was done, 
however, in a very clever way, which helped Byzantium save its 
face. Although in this case the confirmation comes only in a later 
source, according to Byzantine law a bride should be given a 
substantial dowry by the bride’s father. It would not be going too 
far to state that the dowry consisted of the Benevento and Capua 
areas; for archbishop Gero also had to negotiate the place where 
the bride was to be handed over, which was usually somewhere 
on the border or at a reasonably Jarge town near it. And, indeed, 
it was in Benevento that bishop Theoderich of Metz received 
Theophano in the spring of 972. 

This leads us to the conclusion that Theophano was not pre- 
pared for her new life at all. Whether or not she knew any other 
language than her native tongue is unknown, and the West did 
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not really know very much Greek. When, on 14 April 972, she 
was married to Otto II by pope John XIII in Saint Peter’s in 
Rome, and at the same time crowned empress, she was a puella, as 
Widukind of Corvey says. And that corresponds to an age of 
twelve rather than of fourteen. So she does not seem to have been 
of age, nor able to bear children yet. She must have had maid- 
servants, but who they were is unknown. Straight after their 
marriage Otto and Theophano were presented with the magni~ 
ficent marriage charter, which tried to copy the court models of 
the East; it was certainly not drawn up in Byzantium, for it dealt 
with the wedding gift, which the bridegroom used to present to 
his bride in case she should be widowed. The charter also proves 
the marriage to be a state affair, for it not only mentions the 
young bridegroom, but also the father, Orto the Great, as the 
signatory of the charter, without whose consent the whole pro- 
cedure could not have taken place. 

Theophano bore her husband five children, only one of whom 
was a son, later to become emperor Otto III. The name or the sex 
of the fifth child is not known; but there was an endowment for 
an annual memorial service for a deceased child. It would be 
wrong to think that Theophano should have been able to care 
intensively for the upbringing of her children. At that time the 
German imperial court did not yet have a fixed residence, but 
managed rule during constant journeys from place to place. For 
their education the children were sent to monastic institutions. 
The third daughter, Matilda, for example, was entered into the 
convent at Essen, where her aunt on her father’s side, Matilda, was 
abbess. Theophano accompanied her husband on almost all his 
journeys. What influence she had on state affairs cannot be 
remotely assessed, because the charters normally only mention the 
emperor. The veil of obscurity can only be removed by indirect 
means. 

It is worth looking back. The last of three uprisings against 
Otto in the empire was a consequence of his first journey to Italy 
in 951. Adelheid, the widow of king Lothar of Italy, had been 
deposed and imprisoned by her rival Berengar of Ivrea. Otto 
wanted to release and later marry her, and therefore Liudolf of 
Swabia, Otto’s elder son from his first marriage, who was 
worried about the succession, hastened out before the imperial 
army, hoping to upset the marriage at Pavia. But Otto’s younger 
brother, duke Henry I of Bavaria, arrived before his nephew, 
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made the marriage possible and thus also the incorporation of 
Italy into the eastern Frankish realm. When Adelheid bore her son 
Otto Il, Liudolf unexpectedly started the unrest in which Henry 
of Bavaria was his most bitter enemy. Adetheid never forgot 
Henry’s help against Liudolf, and even passed on her thanks to his 
son Henry, who was nicknamed “The Wrangler’ and who suc~ 
ceeded his father as duke of the Bavarians. When one realizes that 
Adelheid was the sister of king Conrad of Upper Burgundy, 
whose daughter Gisela was to marry Henry the Wrangler, and 
that Adelheid’s daughter from her first marriage, Emma, married 
the French king Lothar, one can assess Adelheid’s wide influence, 
which extended right across the Frankish realm. But one can also 
observe that the feeling at Otto the Great’s court hardened against 
Adelheid, as he grew older. Otto I reluctantly accepted the choice 
of Gero as archbishop of Cologne, because his family had been on 
Liudolf’s side; but Gero was assigned to match-making in Byzan- 
tiurm shortly afterwards. How much the tide had turned at court 
was clear after 974. It is wrong to see the tribal dukes only as 
agents of the king. They rather considered themselves as powers 
of a kingly nature, who had pushed themselves with unrestricted 
power between king and nobility, who forced the king to tolerate 
them, and who had now to fend off nobility ever pressing upward 
from the second line. In the case of Henry the Wrangler this is 
evident from the almost raid-like occupation of the Augsburg 
episcopal sec in cooperation with duke Burchard If of the Swa- 
bians, his sister Hedwig’s husband; and also, shortly after, from 
the imprisonment of the Wrangler by the emperor without 
judicial sentence, after the Wrangler — together with the duke of 
Bohemia and the duke of Poland — had tried to weaken the count 
of Schweinfurt, notwithstanding that this count had received 
orders to guard the borders against the Slavs — in this particular 
case against the Bohemians. The same can be deduced from the 
emperor’s reaction to the death of Burchard III, in the year 973: 
whether his widow Hedwig thought to rule on alone with ducal 
power, or whether she had to share the ducal rights given to her 
and guaranteed till her death by the royal chancellery in her title 
of duchess, yet in 973 Otto II joined with Otto [ in making one of 
Liudolf’s sons the new duke, who considered his rulership to be 
no less than hereditary. 

When Theophano, therefore, tried to make herself feel at home 
at the new court, she entered Liudolf-friendly waters. Whether 
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she liked it or not, loyalty to her husband forced her into an 
enmity to Henry the Wrangler, and thus into strained relations 
with her mother-in-law. In his Epitaphium Odilo of Cluny says 
about Adelheid that she suffered very much as a result of the 
estrangement from her son, the emperor. And, indeed, since the 
summer of 974, at the very time the argument started between the 
court and Henry the Wrangler, the interventions of Adelheid in 
the charters decrease conspicuously, while those of Theophano 
proportionally increase, until in 978 Adelheid temporarily had to 
leave the imperial court and to flee to Italy, because her son-in- 
law, Lothar of France, had invaded the western German area and 
had for some time occupied the palatium at Aachen. 

When Otto II travelled to Italy in 980, a new chapter was 
opened for Theophano, in which her influence on her husband 
became more distinct. As early as 976 the regime in Constantin~ 
ople of her uncle John Tzimiskes was overthrown by that of 
Basil II, one of two purple-born sons of Romanos II, now of age, 
who had had imperial dignity for a long time, but had always 
been in the shadow of the soldier emperors. One can understand 
that Basil If did not care much about Theophano and her dowry 
in southern Italy. And the south of Italy should have taken 
priority with him at that time: in 976 the forces of the Fatimid 
caliphate in Cairo had conquered Sicily and in 977 had partly 
occupied Calabria, and since then their raids threatened Apulia. 
But there was very little prospect that Byzantium would organize 
effective defensive measures. The western imperial court had 
trusted in the skilful prince Pandulf Ironhead, the ruler of 
Spoleto and Benevento, and of Capua and Salerno, but he died in 
981, and this seemed to leave not only Theophano’s dowry open 
to attacks from the Saracens, but also the city of Rome. Otto 
ordered new military forces from Germany; and in July 982 the 
battle of Cape Colonne near Cotrone took place, with heavy 
casualties on both sides. 

The battle-ground was clearly on Byzantine soil, and military 
actions against the Saracens would in the long run only make 
sense if the Saracens were driven at least from the mainland, 
which meant that this military action was to conquer Byzantine 
territory. This consideration and the need to legitimize the plan 
led to an innovation that heralded a completely new orientation. 
From now on Otto If no longer called himself in his charters 
imperator augustus, but Romanorum imperator augustus. Till then the 
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western imperial dignity had only meant a supremacy in Western 
Europe sanctioned by the pope; from now on it had to have new 
foundations. The new associative reference was the Old Roman 
Empire; what ull then had only been remotely thought of, was 
now promoted as the new conviction, namely that they should 
carry on the Roman Empire. This meant that they faced a new 
tivalry with the Byzantine Empire. The consequences were 
drawn immediately: for at Whitsun of the next year the emperor 
had his son Otto III elected his successor in Verona by German 
and Italian rulers and appointed the archbishop of Ravenna as 
coronator in Aachen alongside the archbishop Willigis of Mainz. 
Until that time Germany and Italy had had one common ruler, 
but they had been two separate kingdoms, and each ruler had to 
have himself crowned twice, once north and then south of the 
Alps. But from now on Germany and Italy were to form one 
single realm. The different structure of both realms should no 
longer be taken into consideration, nor the different tribes that 
had formed Germany, nor the special position that Italy had held 
as early as the Frankish Empire. ‘This sweeping levelling out might 
have been taken from the eastern Roman example, something 
Theophano cannot but have had a hand in. 

This policy could not last long, because Otto II suddenly died 
on 7 December 983, and was buried in Rome. At Christmas, 
according to the rules, his three-year-old son was crowned king 
before the message of his death reached Aachen. The situation was 
a complete disaster. The child, who was under age, possessed all 
rights and duties of a king, but everyone knew that he was in fact 
unable to carry them out; the only thing that mattered now was 
who would act as regent. Theophano and her mother-in-law 
stayed at Pavia until the end of April 984 and only arrived at 
Mainz by the middle of June; they could hardly influence the 
events in Germany before the summer. Henry the Wrangler was 
in custody at Utrecht, but was immediately set free by the bishop 
there, Folkmar, and in Cologne archbishop Warin handed over 
the imperial child to the Wrangler. The deposed duke of the 
Bavarians hurried to Saxony with the child, and had himself 
proclaimed king there. These almost revolutionary events draw a 
picture of the Wrangler as an unscrupulous usurper greedy for 
power, a picture which is confirmed by various sources. 

As we cannot simply follow this judgement uncritically, we 
should first realize that nobody could have foreseen Orto’s sudden 
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death, or could have made provisions against such an eventuality. 
The fact that the bishop of Utrecht was quick to release the 
Wrangler, and that the bishop of Cologne not only gave him the 
child he was in charge of, but even joined the Wrangler going to 
Saxony, shows the extent of Adelheid’s influence. The court must 
have known the nature of the loyalty of both clergymen. To give 
the rebellious duke and the child into their custody must have 
been the wish of a considerable number of powerful people who 
did not agree with Otto II’s policy. Theophano was not popular 
everywhere in the western empire. People probably feared a 
continuation of imperial actions in southern Italy on her initiative. 

And then there is the question of the legality of the Wrangler’s 
actions. In most studies the question is raised as to whether a 
woman was allowed to be a guardian of a child that was under 
age, and it is stated that the Wrangler was the only possible 
guardian, as the cousin of the deceased father. No doubt, he scized 
the opportunity in Quedlinburg at Easter 984 and had himself 
proclaimed king instead of his ward. King Lothar of France was 
another possible guardian. The Wrangler had indeed promised 
him Lotharingia, roughly the territory west of the river Rhine, if 
he accepted him as the new king. It is necessary to point out that 
guardianship did not mean education of the child, but rather the 
outward protection of him; it had its roots in tribal law and it 
included the widow, the child’s mother, as well. Even Thietmar 
of Merseburg calls the Wrangler Otto’s patronus legalis, and the 
Quedlinburg Annals condemn the Bavarian duke’s ambition to 
the throne, but not his tutela over the child ob ius propinguitatis. 
There is no point in looking back at tenth-century examples, like 
Theophano, the emperor Romanos II’s widow, who managed 
the rule of the empire for half a year for her two sons; or like 
Gerberga and Hedwig, Otto the Great’s sisters, of whom one 
managed the inheritance of Louis IV of France and the other the 
dukedom of Hugh the Great of Francia. The examples of Judith, 
Henry the Wrangler’s mother, and also of Cunegunde, his future 
daughter-in-law, show that a widow needed a male guardian for 
legal transactions. During the imperial diet at Rohr near Mei- 
ningen in Thuringia, Henry the Wrangler put the royal child in 
his mother’s and grandmother’s care and renounced every obli- 
gation of loyalty that was promised to him by the empire. The 
two ladies promised him the restitution of the Bavarian dukedom 
and, besides that, took care of the restoration of the ius propingui- 
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tatis. In Rohr, and a year later at the imperial diet in Frankfurt, 
when the Wrangler got back the Bavarian dukedom, it was 
decided that everything he was entitled to according to the court 
should definitively remain in his hands, including the guard~- 
ianship, i.e. a right closely connected to the membership of a clan. 

Henry the Wrangler could not make much use of his right, 
because Theophano had regency over the empire mainly in 
cooperation with Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, and Hildebald, 
bishop of Worms, but without the noticeable participation of the 
Wrangler. On what legality did she base her claim to do this? 
Quite often in the diplomas of her husband and even more often 
in those of her son, who as the nominal king was the only drawer, 
she was called consors regnt, co-ruler of the empire. This title had its 
origins in late Roman antiquity and did not completely fall into 
disuse in the Byzantine Empire. Occasionally it found its way to 
the West with the later Carolingians. Adelheid used it every now 
and then after her coronation as empress. In 972 and 974 Otto II 
called his wife coimperatrix, probably to intensify the eastern idea 
of co-rulership. Since the period of Adelheid’s rule, her interven~ 
tions in the diplomas of her husband increased rapidly, especially 
in the Frankish~German Empire. 

Critics could have objections to this and could argue that this is 
not evident proof but only a patch-up explanation. The two often 
quoted diplomas of Theophano, drawn up in the year 990 for 
Italian addressees, do not help either. In the first she calls herself 
imperatrix, in the second Theophanius gratia divina imperator 
augustus, as if she were a man. The first diploma is dated according 
to the years of her son’s rule, and only in the second diploma does 
she count from her own coronation on. But before we draw a 
conclusion from this, we should remember that Otto III did not 
accompany his mother on her journey to Italy. This could explain 
the uncommon wording. Before and after this date it was not 
unusual in the chancellery of the empire to give a male title to a 
duchess, although the female form was not unknown. We cannot 
exclude the Byzantine precedent for the regency of Theophano, 
but we should not ignore the unusually long stay of both ladies in 
Italy after Otto II’s death. Their presence in Germany would have 
been urgent if their main task had been to impose Byzantine 
norms. Anyhow, around 984, a female regency with ducal rights 
was not unknown north of the Alps. This gave room to risk the 
regency of the empress in a power struggle. The consors regni or 
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coimperatrix formula seems to be the consequence rather than the 
basis of an idea that gave women more rights to participate than 
we usually assume. 

What was the real success of Theophano’s rule after she had 
become a widow? We could think of secondary results such as the 
clever prevention of a French invasion in the west of the empire. 
In any case, it was her task to preserve the inheritance of her 
husband and to pass it on without loss to her son the moment he 
came of age. This included the stabilization of the border in the 
east of the empire. In 983, after they had heard of Otto II’s 
disastrous defeat at Cape Colonne, the Liutizes east of the river 
Elbe revolted; the situation at the border would be unstable up to 
the twelfth century. 

This shows how Theophano combined this task with new 
concepts, which she may have brought with her to the West and 
imparted to her son, if only by initiating them. Otto I had 
proclaimed Magdeburg as the metropolis of a new archdiocese 
and at the same time as a centre of mission for the Slav East. He 
also decided that he should be buried there. As a regent, Theo- 
phano was not very interested in Magdeburg, but she favoured to 
an unusual degree the abbey of Memleben on the river Unstrut, 
which had been founded by herself and her husband. It should 
have been Adelheid’s purpose to honour the memory of her 
ancestors at the very place where Otto I and his father Henry I had 
died, though they had not been buried there. But she was not very 
interested in Memleben. As early as 984 Theophano appointed the 
abbot of Memleben, Unger, bishop of Poland, as if Memleben 
were to serve as a bridgehead to Poland. As soon as Adelheid had 
taken the place of Theophano as regent, Unger had to give way to 
Reginald, who was appointed abbot, and the abbey had to adapt 
to Magdeburg. In 1015 emperor Henry II even demoted the 
abbey to a deanery dependent on the imperial abbey of Hersfeld. 
All these events reveal Theophano’s political theory, and other 
facts provide further evidence. Archbishop Giselher, who owed 
his transfer from Merseburg to Magdeburg to Otto II, defected to 
Henry the Wrangler immediately after his ambitions for the 
throne became clear. Until Theophano’s death he maintained 
close relations with the Saxon counts who fought for Boleslav, 
duke of the Bohemians, against Mieszko, duke of Poland. The 
Bohemians, who had had a coalition with Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, as early as the seventies, invaded eastern Saxony and 
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conquered Meissen temporarily as soon as they knew the results of 
the imperial diet of Rohr; this meant a decision in favour of 
Theophano. Since 985 Theophano herself had been fighting 
against the Bohemians and Liutizes almost every year, which is an 
indication of open support of Mieszko, whose offensive politics 
against the Premyslids in Bohemia led to the conquests in Silesia 
and of Cracow. We have to consider that Vladimir of Kiev helped 
the Byzantine emperor Basil II decisively with armed forces in 
988. As a reward he was to marry a sister of the emperor, the 
purple-born Anna, who originally was to marry Otto, if he had 
been willing to have himself and his people baptized. Now we get 
an impression of the numerous aspects which as a regent Theo- 
phano was willing to include in a long-term calculation. The 
conversion to Christianity of the empire of Kiev had obviously 
been planned for some time. Officially Poland was a Christian 
country, but its church had only rudimentary organization. As 
the Poles were not inclined to become part of the metropolitan 
church of Magdeburg and as the rivalry between the Piasts in 
Poland and the Piemyslids in Bohemia increased, Poland was in 
danger of being influenced by the East in the long run. After all, 
the Byzantine Empire aimed at expansion. In order to resist this 
danger, Christianity in Poland needed support from the Latin 
side. An abbey such as Memleben offered adequate contacts 
without questioning the independence of the Polish church, 
which was probably inspired by the principle of autocephaly, then 
prevalent in the eastern church. Otto II] realized this by founding 
the archdiocese of Gnesen around the turn of the millennium. 
Control of Bohemian politics by binding Bohemia closer to the 
eastern Frankish-German Empire could only serve his aim. 

This also explains the difficult relationship of Theophano with 
her mother-in-law. It cannot only be reduced to different views 
on the use of Adelheid’s widow-property. Theophano’s measures, 
taken in the autumn of 988, to rule Italy on her own (until then 
Adelheid ruled Italy), were probably a consequence of the 
assurance made in the diploma of 987, which guaranteed Adelheid 
the unrestricted use of her widow-property. This would presup- 
pose that a total use of the widow’s property excluded any form 
of co-rule by Adelheid. Nevertheless, Theophano’s policy in the 
East, which we have described in a few words, shows that two 
incompatible concepts clashed and poisoned the atmosphere. 
Odilo of Cluny may have exaggerated, but a power struggle does 
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become clear. ‘If I live another full year, Adelheid will not be able 
to rule in the whole world more than what one hand can grasp’, 
Theophano is said to have uttered. Adclheid showed herself just as 
implacable. Adelheid survived her daughter-in-law and succeeded 
her as regent. She prohibited annual memorial services for Theo- 
phano, even at her grave in the monastery of St Pantaleon in 
Cologne. For this reason Otto III expelled his grandmother from 
court when he came of age in 994. 

A closer look at the government of both Otto III, after he had 
gained majority, and of Henry II can clarify this. Otto's teacher of 
Greek was John Philagathos from Calabria, Otto [I’s former 
chancellor in Italy, at least until 988 when he became bishop of 
Piacenza and magister camerae in Italy. He called his disciple Graeca 
scientia non ineruditum. In 996/7 Otto III himself wanted Gerbert of 
Aurillac’s help to raise himself from Saxenica rusticitas to Graecisca 
subtilitas. In Otto III's theory of rule the essential element was the 
antique example as it still seemed to exist in Byzantium. Otto 
tried to put an end to the continual travelling; he intended to raise 
Rome to a permanent residence and wanted to introduce 
elements of the Byzantine imperial ceremonial. It is well known 
that Henry U, the son of Henry the Wrangler, rejected this Italian 
policy. He also put an end to the pro-Polish policy that had been 
introduced by Theophano and further developed by her son. 

The differing legal maxims are also especially confirmed by 
Henry the Wrangler. It was probably due to the appointment to 
the bishopric of Augsburg, which took place without imperial 
influence, or perhaps even as a reaction to the appointment of 
Luitpold as margrave of the Eastmarch, who was a close relative 
of Berthold, margrave of Schweinfurt, that in 974 the Wrangler 
prepared a revolt in coalition with Mieszko, duke of Poland, and 
Boleslav, duke of Bohemia. The plot was discovered by Otto II, 
before it was fully shaped. The Wrangler accompanied the 
imperial envoys, who were sent to take him to the emperor, 
immediately and of his own free will, which shows that he was 
not aware of having done anything wrong. Henry the Wrangler 
was imprisoned, but managed to escape in 976 and found allies in 
Bavaria and Saxony. The emperor managed to conquer Regens- 
burg, but he could not arrest the Wrangler, who had fled to 
Bohemia. Only after two attempts to force the duke of Bohemia 
to surrender and after the subsequent conquest of Passau could he 
get hold of the duke, and send him to prison in Utrecht in 978. 
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There is evidence for the Wrangler’s idea that his co-rule in the 
kingdom was legitimate. Therefore we should not simply regard 
his attempt to be crowned king at Easter 984 as usurpation. 
Recent studies have shown that Henry I’s house rule of 929 
prepared the line of succession of one son, but that this rule did not 
finally decree it. In 929 and in 936, when Otto I was crowned 
king, Henry I’s younger son Henry, the future duke of Bavaria 
and father of the Wrangler, was still under age and therefore 
without allocated inheritance. Just of age, he initiated a revolt 
against his brother intending to overthrow him, because he was 
convinced that he had a right to participate in the kingship. When 
he became duke of Bavaria and got the March of Verona, an area 
that extended beyond the territory of the tribal dukedom, he was 
satisfied. He saw his wishes of co-rule fulfilled and remained a 
loyal supporter of his brother. Ruotger, the biographer of Brun, 
archbishop of Cologne and Otto’s younger brother, says that 
during the revolt against his brother the rebels hated him in 
particular, And Brun was not the representative of the so-called 
imperial church system, but acted as the king’s brother, whose 
power was much greater than that of a duke or an archbishop. 
Ruotger reports that he not only cared for Lotharingia but also 
for the whole empire, so that one brother could pride himself on 
the deeds of the other. The poet Hrotsvit of Gandersheim praises 
the three brothers Otto, Henry and Brun as the persons who ruled 
the empire together. Even the imperial court on the Bosporos 
must have heard that in Germany the idea of a corpus fratrum, a 
kingdom seen as a community of brothers, was still alive. Other- 
wise, Henry, the younger of the two, would never have been 
called rex in a letter that was addressed to both Otto and Henry. 
But in the second half of the tenth century there was an 
increasing tendency towards exclusive individual succession. The 
later Vita of Matilda, initiated in the beginning of the eleventh 
century by the Wrangler’s son, emperor Henry II, to support his 
claim to the inheritance of the kingdom, maintained that in 936 
Otto’s brother Henry should actually have been proclaimed king, 
because he was, unlike his brother, not born until his father was 
king. This explanation, which follows the example of the Byzan- 
tine idea of being born in the purple, was only possible because the 
idea of the corpus fratrum had not been completely forgotten. This 
is particularly true of other sources, for example Richer, who, 
because of the royal child’s incompetence, considered the Wrang~ 
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ler the right candidate, but also saw him clearly as a robber of the 
throne, eager for power. But in the West they knew better. In 984 
archbishop Adalbero of Rheims, archchancellor of the French 
king, wrote in satirical words to Egbert, metropolitan of Trier, to 
win him over to Theophano’s side. He hints that Egbert thinks of 
the little Otto III as a Greek and therefore, more Grecorum, might 
be willing to put a co-ruler at his side. He expressed himself in the 
same way to bishop Notger of Liége. It was not only the church 
of Rheims that suggested that the Wrangler intended to be a 
co-ruler. Bishop Theoderich of Metz, an ally of the Bavarian 
duke, must also have made a similar remark to Charles of 
Lotharingia. Yet, we cannot easily deny Richer’s statement that 
Henry the Wrangler wanted royal power exclusively for himself. 
Though he is said to have acquired and desired the sceptre and the 
crown, he was not anointed king. He hurried from Cologne via 
Corvey to Magdeburg, where he called a convention on Palm 
Sunday that was to discuss his elevation to the position of king. He 
celebrated Easter in Quedlinburg at the grave of his grandfather 
king Henry I. Here he was openly called king, lauds were sung for 
him, oaths that befit a king were sworn and benefits were 
distributed. From Quedlinburg he went to Werla intending to 
gain the loyalty of the opponents who had gathered around duke 
Bernhard. 

The act of the elevation to the kingship cannot be reconstructed 
satisfactorily. Thietmar of Merseburg hints at a possible solution, 
which reduces the act to the acclamation of the magnates, the 
singing of the Jauds and the oath of allegiance. The Annals of 
Quedlinburg maintain that the Wrangler wanted a church coro- 
nation ceremony, but that this was refused. Who prevented this? 
‘Multi ex his fidem violare ob timorem Dei non presumentes 
paululum evaserunt’, writes Thietmar, and the Annals of Qued~- 
linburg add that those who did not want to swear the oath 
explained that they first had to be released from the one they had 
given to the person who had been king up till then. All others 
who had stayed at the place of election obviously agreed with the 
Wrangler’s line of action. It was probably Henry the Wrangler 
himself who did not intend more than what actually happened. 
Those who refused the oath thought that they could only swear 
it to one single king. This view did not allow for a co-king. 
The pictures of that time could lead to the conclusion that the 
Wrangler saw himself as the only king, to the exclusion of the 
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infant Otto. But it is also possible that all these facts simply prove 
that on both sides the idea of conregnans no longer existed. We are, 
indeed, in a grey area. Even if the Wrangler did not intend more 
than what happened after the last revolt against Otto I, the events 
cannot be fully compared. Henry I of Bavaria and especially Brun 
of Cologne had been proclaimed co-rulers by a king with legal 
power in a perilous situation, whereas the Wrangler was at best 
commissioned by an assembly of magnates. But, as the allies of 
Theophano accepted her regency on the basis of her dignity as 
empress — she had never been commissioned to her regency by the 
magnates — the Wrangler had to obtain a similar legal basis, at least 
to be more than, for example, Conrad of Franconia at the side of 
Louis [V the Child. Quedlinburg, as the place where his grand- 
father was buried, shows the importance of his royal origin. An 
admittedly distorted remnant of the idea of corpus fratrum can be 
found in the Vita Mahthildis posterior. This Vita is a result of the 
need of king Henry Il, the Wrangler’s son, to prove his right to 
the crown. According to the king’s widow, Matilda, Otto I’s 
brother Henry had claims to the throne in 936, because, in 
contrast to his elder brother, he was born after his father had 
ascended the throne. It was also said that Otto’s son and Henry’s 
son had played together when they were children. Both are 
described as regales pueri of the same rank. This is emphasized by 
the considerations of Adelheid and her mother-in-law Matilda as 
to whether the Wrangler’s reputation could be enhanced if they 
betrothed him to Adelheid’s daughter Emma. Theophano’s argu~ 
ment with Adetheid over the widow’s portion points to the 
unclear final stage of the transition from Samtherrschaft to indi- 
vidual succession. The special case of Matilda’s widow’s portion 
was an important element of Henry I’s house rules, introduced in 
929 in Quedlinburg. These rules introduced the individual succes~ 
sion into the Saxon kingdom. The widow’s portion guaranteed 
that the female ruler should be provided for after the death of her 
husband, but excluded her definitely from any form of co-rule. 
Adelheid had her widow’s portion at her disposal and looked after 
imperial interests in Italy at the same time. This was understand- 
able as long as the king was under age, but it also gave legal 
grounds to Theophano to keep her mother-in-law away from 
power by reconfirming Adelheid’s widow's portion. 

The fact that Theophano concluded this process in favour of 
individual succession is yet another merit of hers, and also a 
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long-term one. However, she benefited not only from the Otto- 
nian tradition but also from several provisional decisions taken in 
the year 984. Archbishop Willigis of Mainz, a leading figure, 
opposed the policies of Henry the Wrangler even before Theo- 
phano returned from Italy. He managed to sect up a coalition 
between opponents of the Wrangler in eastern Saxony and in the 
West. As Otto’s chancellor he was familiar with the empress. As 
there was no need to change the personnel of the chancellery, the 
important persons at court were Willigis, archchaplain and arch- 
chancellor, and Hildebald, bishop of Worms and chancellor. 
Together with Theophano they formed a regency council and 
had to advise Otto II], who theoretically took his own decisions. 
As this body was not institutionalized (in the sources there is not 
even an adequate term for the modern word regency~council) and 
as there was no delimitation of its number of members, we have 
no idea how the competences were divided. Obviously Theo- 
phano held a major position, but the interventions show that 
Henry the Wrangler also took part in it, but certainly with far less 
influence than Willigis and Hildebald. In 986 the empress gave a 
demonstration of her power in Quedlinburg, where she celebra- 
ted Easter with great ceremony. Just as in 936, during the crown- 
ing banquet at Aachen, four dukes had to serve at table. One of 
them was Henry the Wrangler as Lord High Steward (Truchsess). 

The support the empress found in the two clergymen led to a 
new relation between the ruler and the imperial church. For the 
last decade it has been doubted whether Otto I developed the 
so-called Ottonian imperial church system after his bad experi~ 
ences with the ducal power. The theory was that this system 
intended to weaken secular powers by giving countships and 
sovereign rights to the churches, which thus became true support- 
ers of the king. This new system developed over a long period of 
time into the eras of Otto III and Henry II. Only then can we 
speak of a comprehensive effort to come to a close institutional 
link between the king and the church. If we take as a standard the 
transference of whole countships instead of single rights to the 
imperial churches, we see that this practice began when Theo- 
phano became regent. We can draw the conclusion that Theo- 
phano had considerable influence on the nature of the eleventh 
century with its characteristic close relationship between the 
bishop and the king. Thietmar of Merseburg, an impcrial bishop 
in the early eleventh century, could not yet understand this. In his 
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chronicle he characterizes the empress differently and draws the 
following conclusion about her work: “Though she was of the 
weak sex she possessed moderation, trustworthiness and — which 
is not often found in Greece — very good manners. In this way she 
protected with male vigilance the royal power for her son, 
friendly against all those who were honest, but with terrifying 
superiority against rebels.’ 

These words might form a fine conclusion, but they constituted 
a topos — at least as to the ‘weak sex’ and the ‘male’ vigilance — 
given to many women who had to do ‘a man’s work’ in the 
Middle Ages. On 15 January 991, Theophano died in the imperial 
palace at Nijmegen. According to her will she was buried in St 
Pantaleon in Cologne. She chose this church, because here were 
buried the relics of the popular martyr Pantaleon from Asia 
Minor, which had been brought to the West by the match-maker, 
archbishop Gero. For Theophano this was a little memento of her 
home. 
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Theophano: an empress reconsidered 


K. CIGGAAR 


Illa imperatrix Greca (Odilo of Cluny)’ 


On a wall-painting in the monastery of San Salvator Maggiore 
in Rieti (some 90 km north-east of Rome) the emperor Otto II 
and his wife Theophano were pictured as saints, i.e. with haloes 
around their heads. ‘The fresco was unfortunately lost during this 
century, and only the portrait of the emperor had been published. 
The painting has been dated to 975. At a superficial glance one 
might think that the couple had died and been canonized by the 
time their effigies were painted on the wall of the monastery. 

However, a small number of other rulers in the Holy Roman 
Empire were pictured in the same way during their lifetime: 
Henry the Wrangler, duke of Bavaria (955-76; 985-95; anti-king 
in 984), the emperor Henry II (1002-24) and Frederick Barbarossa 
(1152-90). What was the significance of such representations, 
exceptional as they were in the western Middle Ages?” 

From an early date the Ottonian dynasty, as emperors of the 
West, tried to imitate the ‘regalia’ of the Byzantine emperors. The 
Zweikaiser problem expressed itself in all sorts of competitiveness. 
The marriage of Otto II to the Byzantine princess Theophano in 
972 was another stimulus to introduce Eastern customs and thus 
enhance the prestige of the western rulers. It is in this context that 
we should consider the mural paintings of Rieti, so close to the 
Byzantine cultural world of southern Italy. 


‘Hz Paulhart, Die Lebensbeschreibung der Kaiserin Adelheid von Abt Odilo von Cluny 
(Graz, etc., 1962), p. 35 (PL 142, c. 974). 

2 PE. Schramm, Die deutschen Kaiser und Kénige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, 751-1190, new 
edn ed, PF, Miitherich er al. (Munich, 1983), pp. 195-6, no. 94, p. 198, no. 95, 
pp. 268-9, no. 218, 
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Emperors with a halo occur in contemporary liturgical manu- 
scripts in southern Italy, in the so-called Exultet-Rolls where 
Byzantine influence is seen clearly. They were used during the 
Paschal Liturgy and showed portraits. One of them represents the 
Byzantine emperors Basil II (976-1025) and his brother Con- 
stantine VIII (1025-28) being crowned as emperors by their father 
Romanos [I (959-63). In mosaics in Hagia Sophia in Constantin- 
ople, this old tradition was continued in portraits of several 
emperors. The tradition of depicting emperors with a nimbus 
seems to go back to at least the sixth century. Unfortunately 
Iconoclasm destroyed many pictures in the Byzantine Empire and 
especially in Constantinople where they must have been abun- 
dant. In Italy, in the churches of San Vitale and San Apollinare 
Nuovo in Ravenna, such portraits of the emperor Justinian I 
(527-65) and his wife Theodora have been preserved. During 
Justinian’s reign Italy was still part of the Byzantine Empire even 
if the emperor had his residence in Constantinople.* 

The nimbus was part of the imperial ‘outfit? and was not 
necessarily the symbol of a saintly life. Otto I] and Theophano 
were pictured as emperors in the Byzantine style and were not 
necessarily regarded as people living saintly lives, nor were they 
canonized in later times. But does the opposite hold true: was 
Theophano doomed to hell, as some scholars want us to belicve? 
(See below.) 

The appreciation of historical persons is often a matter of 
subjective criteria and of personal taste. This is true for contempo-~ 
rary and later commentators, historians and non-historians alike. 
Contemporary writers, often anonymous, of a saint’s Life often 
express feelings of sympathy for or disapproval of people 
involved in the life of their hero or heroine. The same can be said 
of the chroniclers and official historians of a ruling family. Until 
the present this has not changed. 

The selective use of sources by scholars is another factor to take 
into account. Sometimes the accessibility or inaccessibility of 
sources, linguistically and/or physically, can be of decisive influ- 
ence. Unexploited and unknown material provides another com~ 
plicating factor in the process. 

3 G. Cavallo, Rotoli di Exultet del? Italia Meridionale (Bari, 1973), p. 55 and ill. 10. 
For the mosaics in Ravenna and in Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, sce e.g. 


J. Beckwith, Early Christian and Byzantine Art (Harmondsworth, 1979), ills. 92, 93, 
221. 
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The empress Theophano is one of the ‘victims’ of vicissitudes 
among historians and scholars from various countries. They have 
often seen her as a dominant and over-ambitious person who 
imbued her son with Greek ideas. A tradition of hostility towards 
the Greek empress is discernible. Closely related is the problem of 
the so-called Byzantinische Frage, i.c. the influence of Byzantium 
on Western Europe. Xenophobia, historical and of recent date, 
may be part of such an attitude, sometimes resulting in a negative 
judgement. The story told by a German nun who, in a vision, saw 
the former empress after her death, lamenting her tormentum and 
regretting her sins, seems to have influenced the sometimes nega- 
tive image of this Greek princess, a judgement that has persisted 
until recently. To quote just one modern historian: ‘the ambitious 
Theophano turned her son’s head with Byzantine ideas of 
imperial power and glory, and it became young Otto’s dream to 
reunite the eastern and western empires into one great Roman 
Empire’ .4 

It will always be difficult to judge a historical person whose life 
often remains obscure and more or less hidden. A thorough 
examination of all available sources or a more balanced and 
impartial use of these sources may cast a clearer light on the person 
in question. This is especially the case with a person of foreign 
extraction who was in a position to exert power. Theophano was 
of Greek origin and thus had an ‘exotic’ background, which 
might have created specific frustrations.° In Western Europe there 
were certain prejudices about the Greeks, current among large 
groups living in Western Europe, including the German Reich. 
Whereas the sapientia of the Greeks was praised, their fallatia, 
invidia and arrogantia were denounced.® Theophano’s real identity 
(porphyrogennete, princess, aristocratic lady or simply a niece of a 
ruling emperor; curiously enough she is not mentioned in any 
Byzantine source), discussed until very recently, will not concern 
us here. It cannot be denied, however, that there was some 


4 Otloh of St Emmeran, Liber visionum, PL 146, cc. 372-3 (MGH SS XI, p. 385); 
DJ. Geanakoplos, Medieval Western Civilization and the Byzantine and Islamic 
Worlds (Lexington, Mass., 1979), p. 206. 

* M. Renteschler, ‘Gricchische Kultur und Byzanz im Urteil westlicher Autoren des 
10. Jahrhunderts’, Saeculum, 29 (1978), 324-55 (p. 343 and n. 145: ‘Eine Geschichte 
des Urteils tiber Theophanu bis in die jimgste Zeit ware ein lohnendes Unter- 
fangen’). 

® De proprietatibus gentium, cd. T. Mommsen, MGH AA XI (Berlin, 1894), 
pp. 389-90. 
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disappointment that she was not the ‘purple-born’ princess the 
German missions had been asking for. It is not important to know 
her family background as long as the West saw her as a member of 
the upper class in Byzantium.’ 

The purpose of this article is to take a closer look at a few 
sources that have not yet been sufficiently exploited and which 
reflect the reactions of society to the presence of this foreign lady, 
who had such an important position in political life, especially 
after her husband’s death. Lack of space prevents me from com- 
menting fully on the way the empress was described by con- 
temporary writers and their immediate successors. By using posi-~ 
tive and negative comments a more balanced view of her 
personality may emerge. The negative image which several his- 
torians have given of Theophano may thus be corrected and be 
replaced by a more positive judgement. 

In the late tenth and early eleventh century learning and 
writing were limited to ecclesiastical circles, and thus the majority 
of western authors belonged to the church. This was in contrast to 
Byzantium, where lay people were not only educated and active 
as writers, but even had their own libraries. It goes without saying 
that western authors with a clerical background would be inclined 
to condemn luxury and especially the person who introduced 
luxury into their society. 

The western appreciation of Byzantine culture and Byzantine 
artefacts should be included in the discussion but it is again lack of 
space which prevents their inclusion. Even if Theophano led a 
more sober life than she was accustomed to in Constantinople, her 
lifestyle must have undoubtedly played a role in the appreciation 
of her person by the society in which she lived. 


Some negative judgements 


1. Odilo of Cluny (c. 962-1048) was a contemporary who was 
on good terms with the empress Adelheid, Theophano’s mother- 
in-law. Adelheid outlived her son’s wife, who died in 991. After 
Adelheid’s death in 999 Odilo of Cluny composed an epitaphium 
in which he glorified the deceased empress who came from 
Burgundy. She was the daughter of Rudolph II of Burgundy. In 
1097 she was canonized. In the epitaphium Odilo heavily criticized 
Theophano whom he does not even call by her proper name. At 


7 G. Wolf, ‘Nochmals zur Frage: Wer war Theophano?’, BZ, 81 (1988), 272-83. 
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times the relationship between the two women was rather tense. 
Theophano took care of her own interests and continually frus- 
trated her mother-in-law, who, according to the abbot of Cluny, 
was very happy when her daughter-in-law diced. Elsewhere, when 
speaking of Otto II, Odilo refers to her as ‘that Greek woman 
whom Otto II had married’, Badly advised by his wife, Otto had 
felt tempted to conquer the Byzantine Empire, by which the 
Byzantine territories in southern Italy must have been meant, 
where, indeed, a military confrontation took place. The expedi- 
tion was not going to be a success for Otto II. It is clear that Odilo 
and Adelheid were on friendly terms. Generous donations to 
Cluny and other religious houses must have played a role in the 
maintenance of good relations. No sympathy existed between 
Adelheid and Theophano, at least during certain periods after the 
death of Otto II. Theophano died in 991 which enabled Odilo to 
express freely the relationship between the two women without 
fearing revenge. The question remains whether such an epitaphium 
was widely known or even read by outsiders.® 

2. The hostilities which took place in southern Italy, a confront~ 
ation with the Greek army, eventually ended with Otto’s defeat 
by the Saracens. These events are referred to by Albert of Metz 
who wrote his Fragmentum de Deoderico primo episcopo Mettensi 
some time before 1017. He describes the Greek princess as an 
unpleasant talkative woman and calls her, in an apparently depre~ 
catory way, regina. According to him she was the exponent of 
Greek mentality when, after her husband’s defeat, she trumpeted 
the virtues of her compatriots, who were now her husband’s 
adversaries. The context of this passage is proof of the existence 
of stereotyped ideas among westerners about Greeks, and about 
women in general. Theophano was both Greek and a woman.? 


§ Paulhart (sec n. 1), pp. 35, 46-7: ‘cui successit tertius ex Greca genitus Otto... Licct 


illa imperatrix Greca sibi et aliis fuisset satis utilis et optima, socrui tamen auguste 
fuit cx parte contraria...’, ‘Greca imperatrix ab hac luce discessit, augusta Adal- 
heida superstes felixque remansie’.. .‘illam Grecam in thalami consortium susce- 
pisset.” The terms ex Greca natus, illa imperatrix Greca, Greca imperatrix and illa 
Greca sound very negative (PL 142, cc. 974, 984). See also M. Rentschler, ‘Griechi- 
sche Kultur und Byzanz im Urtcil westlicher Autoren des 11. Jahrhunderts’, 
Saeculum, 31 (1980), 112-56, at pp. 112-13. 

MGHSS IV, p. 698: ‘statin procaci locutione, ut fert levitas mulicrum, conterrales 
suos — erat enim de Grecia ~ ad celum extollere exitumque adversi prelii cum 
surmo probro ad derogationem imperatoris intorquere, qui tanta frequenter 
virtute Jaudatus, a suis tam facile sit superatus’; new edition by H. van Riy and 
A. Sapir Abulafia, Alpertus van Metz: De diversitate temporum & Fragmentum de 
Deoderico primo episcopo Mettenst (Amsterdam, 1980), pp. 110—11. 
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3. There seem to have been women as well who did not like the 
forcign empress. One of the most spectacular texts describing 
Theophano is the story told by a German nun who saw her in a 
vision. The text was written around 1050 by the monk Otloh of 
St Emmeran (Regensburg), who lived from 1010 to 1070, in his 
Liber visionum. The story had been told to him by the nun. She 
had been approached by the empress who was greatly tormented 
after her death (‘in maximo tormento posita sum’). She said to the 
nun that she deserved eternal damnation (‘merui aeternam damp- 
nationem’) because she had introduced luxurious garments and 
decorations (presumably jewelry) into France and Germany. The 
empress implores the nun to pray for her and deliver her from her 
torments.'° For some unknown reason this vision, in a shortened 
form, was added to the Vita of St Bernward of Hildesheim 
(c. 960-1022), in a fifteenth-century manuscript. In no way, 
however, is the Vita a pamphlet against Theophano. Thangmar of 
Hildesheim, the author of the Vita (945/50—before 1013), speaks of 
her as the ‘venerabilis et sapientissima mater domna Theuphanu 
augusta’. And even if the expression sapientissima belongs to the 
category of stereotyped ideas, it expresses admiration in this 
context." 


Some interpretations of the Visio 


Several western medievalists and Byzantinists, S. Runciman, D.J. 
Geanakoplos, K. Leyser and D.M. Nicol, came to the conclusion 
that the empress Theophano ended up in hell, contributing to the 
negative image of the empress.'? Others, E. Kubach, V. Elbern, 
H. Wentzel and P. Corbet, speak of a Jenseits and an au-dela. 


10 Otloh of St Emmeran (see n. 4), cc. 372~3, ‘Ego sum Theophanu, quae olim de 
Graecia veniens in Franciam conjuncta fucram connubio Caesaris Ottanis. . quia 
videlicet multa superflua et luxuriosa mulierum ornamenta, quibus Graccia uti 
solet, sed eatenus in Germaniae Franciaeque provincsis erant incognita, huc primo 
detuli memeque eisdem plus quam humanae naturae conyeniret, circumdans et in 
hujusmnodi habitu nocivo incedens alias mulieres similia appetentes peccari feci’; 
cf. MGH SS IV, p. 888. 

 Thangmar, Vita Bernwardi, MGH SS IV, p. 759; new edn ed. H. Kallfelz, AQDG 
XXIl (Darmstadt, 1973), pp. 278-9, with German translation. 

12 §. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization (London, 1933), p. 296, DJ. Geanakoplos, 
Byzantine East and Latin West (Oxford, 1966), p. 39; K. Leyser, “The tenth century 
in Byzantine-Western relationships’, in Relations between East and West in the 
Middle Ages, ed. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 29- 63, at p. 45; D.M. Nicol, 
Byzantium and Venice (Cambridge, 1988), p. 47. 
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Sceing things in the perspective of xenophobia, noticeably where 
the difference of culture between East and West was concerned, 
they suggested that her torments took place in a more neutral 
au-dela.’> So far few scholars, for example F.J. Tschan and 
G. Cames, ‘saw’ Theophano in purgatory, but their views seem to 
have gone almost unnoticed.'* Such opinions and verdicts have 
contributed to the negative image of the Byzantine princess who 
did not, or did not want to adapt to western life. True Theophano 
was a foreigner, someone with a different religious background, 
who had been raised as a member of the Orthodox faith. Curi- 
ously enough, when imploring the nun to say prayers for her, she 
refers to her ‘Catholic’ faith, a difficult term to appreciate at a time 
when East and West were growing apart. In Byzantine theology, 
however, there was no purgatory. 

In his book La naissance du purgatoire, J. Le Goff gives a fragment 
of the vision without discussing it in detail. He says that we see 
here the cultural gap between East and West, saying that it was 
‘un bel exemple d’utilisation de l’au-dela pour exprimer le fossé 
culturel entre l’Occident et l’Orient’. J. Le Goff was convinced 
that the idea of purgatory, a sort of flaming hell from which one 
could be redeemed or released by prayers and good works, was 
born in the twelfth century. He may therefore have somewhat 
neglected Otloh’s testimony.'> 

The nineteenth-century editor of the Liber visionum in the 
Patrologia Latina interpreted the text as the description of Theo- 
phano’s torments in purgatory when he gave the title: Theo- 
phaniae imperatricis ob luxum vestium in purgatorio poenae. | think 
that he was right in assuming that the empress’ ‘hell’ was rather a 
purgatory, since she implores the nun to pray for her so that she 
may be delivered from her eternal damnation, if only prayers 
could be constantly said for her: ‘si aliqui servi Dei pro me 
constanter orare vellent, de dampnatione perpetua me liberare 
possent’, Otloh ends with an exhortation to his readers or audi- 


13, E. Kubach and V.H. Elbern, Das jrihmittelalterliche Imperium (Baden-Baden, 
1968), pp. 220-2; H. Wentzel, “Das byzantinische Erbe der ottonischen Kaiser: 
Hypothesen iiber den Brautschatz der Theophano’, Aachener Kunsthlitter, 43 
(1972), 11-96, at p. 86, n. 40; P. Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens (Sigmaringen, 1986), 
p. 71, n. 8. 

14 FJ. Tschan, Saint Bernward of Hildesheim: His Life and Times, 3 vols. (Notre 
Dame, 1942), I, p. 440; G. Cames, Byzance et la peinture romane de Germanie (Paris, 
1966), p. 11. 

15 J. Le Goff, La naissance du purgatoire (Paris, 1981), pp. 499-500. 
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ence to pray for the empress in order that she may reccive 
absolution. Did he try to slightly readjust the negative feelings 
about the empress that existed, persisted perhaps, among his 
contemporaries? 

It is clear that the terms purgatory and middle place deserve 
more attention from medievalists. In visions, in miracle stories 
and in wills they received a connotation different from the ideas 
developed in the early centuries of Christendom, '® 

4. Xenophobia is also seen as the impetus for Peter Damian’s 
inculpation of Theophano of having had a love-affair with John 
Philagathos, or at least to have been very intimate with him. He 
was a Greek monk from southern Italy who succeeded in seizing 
the papal throne for a while and who acted as anti-pope. Peter 
Damian wrote about John Philagathos as a person who had had 
immoral contacts with the then reigning empress: ‘qui etiam cum 
imperatrice, quae tunc erat Jie. Theophano}, obscoeni negotii 
dicebatur habere mysterium’. There may have been feelings of 
hostility for a foreigner, a Greek, who acted as anti-pope. Peter 
Damian (c. 1007-72), contemporary of Otloh of St Emmeran, 
was an influential theologian and church leader in eleventh- 
century Italy. The cultural gap between East and West during his 
lifetime, especially when the schism of 1054 became more and 
more clear, may have played a role in such rumours and his severe 
judgement. Elsewhere Peter Damian blames the Greek princess 
Maria Argyropoula for introducing to Venice a luxurious life~ 
style, unknown in Italy, for which she was eventually punished by 
an early death during the plague. Here, too, we find criticism of 
the lifestyle of Byzantine ladies. There are indications that the 
Italian prelate detested high-born Greek women.’” 


Some positive judgements 


1. We shall return to some contemporary writers who were 
more positive about the Greek-born empress. We have seen how 


16 See e.g. M. Bull, Knightly Piety and the Lay Response to the First Crusade: The 
Limousin and Gascony c. 970~c. 1130 (Oxford, 1993), s.v. purgatory, pp. 168, 194, 
202, and s.v, middle place, pp. 19, 168, 187-8, 189-90, 192-6, 198, 201, 202, 286. 

7 PL 144, c. 253 (K. Reindel, Die Briefe des Petrus Damianus, 2 vols. (Munich, 1988), 
II, p. 539, no. 89); PL 145, Institutio Monialis, c. 744; cf. J. Leclercq, ‘S, Pierre 
Damien ct les femmes’, Studia monastica, 15 (1973), 43-53. John Philagathos had 
been introduced into the imperial houschold by Theophano, Annales Quedlinbur- 
genses, MGH SS III, p. 74. According to a Greck envoy to the Ottonian court he 
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the German nun saw the empress being tortured after her death. 
During her lifetime the empress was preoccupied with life after 
death and the Last Judgement. This does not imply that she led a 
holy life. Thietmar of Merseburg, a well-known and widely used 
chronicler (975-1018), who was educated at Magdeburg, says that 
after her husband’s death in 983 she worried about his fate. St 
Lawrence appeared to her in a dream and advised her to let her 
son repair her husband’s sins by restoring the bishopric of Magde- 
burg. The chronicler may not have been entirely impartial where 
the bishopric of Magdeburg was concerned and Theophano’s 
good works. He praises the excellent behaviour of the empress 
and her way of life, although as he says, ‘this was exceptional for 
Greeks, and although, being a woman, she had certain weak- 
nesses’. He also praises her for having paid her tithe to the church 
by sending her daughters to convents to live saintly lives. Else~- 
where Thietmar of Merseburg mentions her good relationship 
with her mother-in-law, the empress Adelheid, after the death of 
her husband. This is in contrast to the epitaphium of Odilo of 
Cluny who may, however, exclusively refer to a later period in 
her life.18 

2. Theophano was on good terms with a number of highly 
placed persons in the Reich, amongst them Adalbert, bishop of 
Prague. In the Vita of St Adalbert, written by Bruno of Querfurt 
(974-1009), the empress’ role in society is described expressing the 
author’s admiration for her. Bruno stayed in Rome for some 
years where he seems to have written the Vita, of which two ver- 
sions exist. After the death of her husband Theophano also spent 
some time in Rome where she cared for the poor, to whom she 
distributed money, and had prayers and masses said for her hus- 
band’s soul. She was generous towards Adalbert when he came to 
Rome and was planning a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. She sent 
for him in secret and gave him a large amount of money which 


had been intimate with a number of women, The Correspondence of Leo, Metro- 
politan of Synada and Syncellus, Greek text, English trans. and commentary ed. by 
M.P. Vinson (Washington, DC, 1985), pp. 20, 21, 101. 

18 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, cd. W. Trillmich, AQDG 9 (Darmstade, 
1957), pp. 114-15, 124-6, 130-1, ‘Haec, quamvis sexu fragilis, modestae tamen 
fiduciae ct, quod in Grecia rarum est, egregiae conversationis fuit regnumque filii 
eius custodia scrvabat virilj, demulcens in omnibus pios terrensque ac supcrans 
erectos. De fructo vero ventris sui decimas Deo obtulir filias suas, 1. ad Quidil- 
ingcburg Aethelheidam nomine, altcram ad Gonnesheim, quae Sophia dicitur’, 
with German translation. 
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Adalbert, in his turn, secretly gave away to the poor.’? Theo- 
phano hoped to save her husband from the fire (‘ue peccatorem 
regem ab incendio liberaret’) by doing good works. It seems as if 
the author of the Vita explicitly heard the words of the empress. 
The other version of the Vita of St Adalbert, published by 
Bielowski in an edition which is not easily accessible, gives the 
same passage.” 

3. During her lifetime the empress conversed with all sorts of 
pious men, bishops, monks and hermits. In Rome she could 
remain in contact with Greek spirituality. Southern Italian rulers 
sent St Sabas to her to solve political problems. When the saint 
died in Rome in 990 the empress paid her respects to him, 
according to the Greek Vita written by Orestes: “At the time of his 
death an immense crowd gathered together, which was composed 
not only of fellow-monks, but of eminent laymen, and of many 
nobles with their wives and children: and indeed the wife of the 
king [the Byzantines only regarded their own basileus as the 
emperor], when she heard the remarkable news of this great 
event, came to prostrate herself before the body of the holy man.’ 
The Greek text continues that it was an extraordinary scene.”! 

4. We have seen that Theophano was generous towards the 
church and its institutions. Magdeburg was one of the beneficia- 
ries and so were the chapel of St Salvator in Frankfurt and many 
more religious institutions.” According to the Vita of St Gregory 
of Burtscheid, another Greek from southern Italy, she took the 
initiative to sponsor new religious foundations. In Rome she built 
the small monastery of San Salvator, in Aachen an oratory 
dedicated to St Nicholas, Gregory was another Greek friend of 
the empress. The Vita also reports donations to the church of the 
19 §_ Adalberti Pragensis episcopi et martyris vita altera auctore Brunone Querfurtensi, 

ed. H. Karwasinska, Monumenta Poloniae Historica, n.s. [V (Warsaw, 1969), 

pp. 13, 15, ‘Ibi tunc pulchrum luctum Greca imperatrix augusta, que iam longos 

dies mortuum flevit, sepulti coniugis inemoriam reparat, dulcem Ottonem 
elemosinis et orationibus celo commendat. Sed peccatum quod vivens neglexit, 
mortuo marito emendare uxor superstes instabat; legatos mittit elemnosinas et 
orationes multorum, per quos propicium Redemptorem appellaret, ut pecca- 

torem regem ab incendio Jiberarct’ (MGH SS IV, pp. 586-7). 

2 Passio sancti Adalberti, ed. H. Bielowski, Monumenta Poloniae Historica, I (Lvov, 
1864), pp. 190, 198, 199. 

Historia et Laudes SS. Sabae et Macarii iuntorum e Sicilia, auctore Oreste, patriarcha 
Hierosolymitano, ed. G. Cozza Luzi (Rome, 1893), p. 67 (inaccessible); cf. G. da 
Costa-Louillet, ‘Saints de Sicile et d’Italie méridionale aux Ville, [Xe et Xe 


siécles’, Byzantion, 29/30 (1959-60), 89-173, at pp. 138-9. 
22 Wolf (see n. 7), p. 283. 


2' 
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Virgin in Cologne. The anonymous author of the Vita calls her a 
‘matrona religiosa et Deo devota imperatrix’.?? Such donations 
and foundations were of course part of the imperial status. The 
same may be said of translations of relics. The church of St 
Pantaleon in Cologne, apparently one of her favourite places, also 
benefited from the generosity of the diva augusta, as we learn from 
the Translatio S. Albini. The church of St Pantaleon had been 
founded by bishop Bruno of Cologne, brother of Otto I. He had 
brought the body of the saint from Nicomedia. After her death 
Theophano was buried in the church of St Pantaleon, named after 
the popular eastern medical St Panteleemon.™* 

Other eastern saints may have been introduced by the Greek 
empress or by near relatives, such as St Nicholas, St Demetrios 
and St Dionysios. Reliquaries with relics of these saints may have 
formed part of her dowry. Later such saints became patron saints 
of churches and chapels. It is possible that, as far as dedications are 
concerned, a number of sources remain unexploited. This may 
also be true of sources which refer to her presence in Italy during 
longer periods. Italian sources may be hiding certain aspects of her 
life in the West and her politics.” 

So much for churches, saints and relics. More important seems 
to have been the import of Byzantine religious artefacts with 
pictures of the Virgin, alone or in scenes from the New Testa- 
ment. The Crucifixion was a popular theme and so was the 
Deesis, a picture of the Virgin and St John who stand on either 
side of Christ and implore His intercession. The exact impact of 
these images on western European religious art has still to be 
determined. The same can be said of dedications of sanctuaries to 
the Virgin or to Christ. An almost unknown tenth-century ivory 


2% Vita Gregorit abbatis Porcetensis posterior, MGH SS XV, pp. 1195-8. 

74 MGH SS XV, pp. 686-8, ‘Quac diva augusta Sanct: Pantaleonis monasterium 
summo honore coluit ct regali munificencia sublimavit sanctorumque reliquiis 
permunivit'. Hugo of Flavigny, Chronicon, MGH SS VIII, p. 374, says that the 
body of St Panteleemon had been brought to the West, but many of his relics 
were still venerated in the Byzantine Empire, K.N. Ciggaar, ‘Une description de 
Constantinople traduite par un pélerin anglais’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 34 
(1976), 211-67, at p. 267. 

3 See e.g. A. Krickelberg-Piitz, ‘Die Mosaikikone der HI. Nikolaus in Aachen- 
Burtscheid’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 50 (1982), 9-141; H. Wentzel, ‘Byzantinische 
Kleinkunstwerke aus dem Umkreis der Kaiserin Theophano’, Aachener Kunstblat- 
ter, 44 (1973), 43-86, and ills. 14-9c, J. Flemming, Byzantinische Schatzkunst 
(Berlin, 1979), pp. 66-7, ills. 19-24; St Dionysios was one of the patron saints of 
Quedlinburg. 
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with the Crucifixion has been preserved in the Netherlands, now 
in the Gemeentemuseum of Arnhem (Fig. 1). 

Scholars are now convinced that Theophano’s arrival in the 
West made an important contribution to the development of the 
cult and iconography of the Virgin there. In Byzantium the 
Virgin played a prominent role in the church and in the daily life 
of the Byzantines. Iconographical types, such as the Hodigitria 
(she who shows the way), appear in western art in these times. An 
ancient ivory of this type is now kept in the Rijksmuseum Het 
Catharijneconvent, Utrecht. The iconography of the apocryphal 
Death of the Virgin in Ottonian art seems clearly influenced by 
the presence of Byzantine religious objects, such as the ivory 
which decorated the Evangeliary of Otto Ill. The Vita of St 
Adalbert called the Virgin ‘bona angelorum imperatrix augusta’, 
an imitation of the Greek basilissa, the Greek empress. In Byzan~ 
tium she was considered as the Divine mother of Christ, the 
supernatural defender of Constantinople, and was often depicted 
enthroned. Theophano was raised in a religious ambiance where 
the Virgin was venerated daily. By bringing images of the Virgin 
to the West and by venerating these she contributed to the 
popularity of the Virgin Mary in the West. Images were impor- 
tant in the Middle Ages because they carried a message and so the 
Virgin became a carrier of culture, of Byzantine culture, to the 
West.2’ 


Conclusion 


In spite of her good works and her ‘saintly behaviour’ when she 
tried to repair her husband’s sins, and the introduction of new 
religious ideas and new saints, Theophano was never canonized 
like other members of the Ottonian dynasty. Matilda, wife of 


26 A. Goldschmidt and K, Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Elfenbeinskulpturen des 
X.-XIII. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1934), II, p. 67 (no. 160), and pl. LV, which 
decorated a manuscript of the monastery of Bethlehem, near Doetinchem, For 
another rather unknown Byzantine ivory in the Netherlands, a Virgin with 
Child, in the parochial church of Ommel, A.M. Ammann, ‘Ein unbekanntes 
Elfenbcin aus dem 11, Jahrhundert’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 26 (1960), 
415-17, with illustration. 

7 HL. Jantzen, Ottonische Kunst (Munich, 1959), pp. 77-80, 139; K. Weitzmann, 
‘Various aspects of Byzantine influence on the Latin countries from the sixth to 
the ewelfth centuries’, DOP, 20 (1966), 3-24, at pp. 15-16; H. Appuhn, Einfiih- 
rung in die Ikonographie der mittelalterlichen Kunst in Deutschland, 3rd edn (Darm- 
stadt, 1985), 126-30. 
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Henry I (father of Otto I, whose Vita was ordered by Otto II in 
972), and the two wives of Orto I, Edith and Adelheid, have 
survived in Vitae, and so has Cunegunda, wife of Henry II, cousin 
and successor of Otto III. Theophano’s life was not recorded in a 
Vita or in an epitaphium. Even her name, an exotic sounding name, 
in occurrence in Byzantine imperial and princely circles, has 
hardly left a trace in Germany. The only Theophano one finds in 
written sources (the name has often been preserved in a distorted 
form), is her granddaughter, abbess of Essen (1039-54). 

Theophano’s portrait was not included in the genealogical tree 
which we find in the Chronicle of St Pantaleon, now in Wolfen- 
biittel, Herzog August Bibliothek (cod. Guelf 74.3 Aug. 2°, fol. 
226). The only painted portrait preserved until the present day 
seems to be a small miniature in an Evangeliary from around 
1000.78 

Her foreign background may have formed an obstacle to her 
being fully integrated into western life, even if she was sur- 
rounded by saints and future saints, Latin and Greek alike, like 
St Gregory, St Neilos, St Sabas, St Bruno, St Romuald, St Adal- 
bert and others. Her dealings with Greeks, especially when in 
Rome, may have given ‘uneasy feelings’. In fact she led a sort of 
dual life, engaged in western political life and interested in the 
Greek society of southern Italy. Jealousy of her luxurious lifestyle, 
which was considered a bad example for other women, was 
another factor as we have seen. If we consider the sources used in 
this article, it seems rather unfair to ‘condemn her to hell’ as later 
historians have done. Some of her contemporaries saw her in 
purgatory from which she had a chance to be saved, where she 
had a future, this ‘imperatrix devota’. Saint among the saints? Her 
luxurious lifestyle and her foreign background were the most 
likely obstacles for her canonization in the West. A woman in hell 
or in purgatory would be a better question, but the question has 
to remain in suspense. Like every human being she had her good 
and her bad points, accentuated by friends and enemies. The two 
questions can both be answered negatively: she was not a saint, at 
least not in the opinion of the westerners of her time even if she 
was depicted in an Italian monastery as a saintly person, nor was 


28 Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens (see n. 13), frontispiece; R. Kahsnitz, “Ein Bildnis der 
Theophanu?: zur Tradition der Miinzen und Medaillon-Bildnisse in der karo- 
lingischen und ottonischen Buchmalerei’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, I, pp. 101-34, and ill. 1. 
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she in hell if we carefully read the vision written by Otloh of St 
Emmeran. Negative and positive comments on her person kept 
the judgement in balance, and that may have been the very reason 
why the eleventh-century German nun saw her in purgatory, 
from where she could still be redeemed by devout believers. 
However, a more elaborate study of all contemporary sources 
involved and of the judgement of later historians may reveal other 
interesting aspects of the life of this Greek princess in the West and 
contribute to a rehabilitation of her person and her politics. 
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Theophano: considerations on the education 
of a Byzantine princess 


JUDITH HERRIN 


When Theophano arrived in Rome in 972 to marry the young 
German prince, Otto II, she was presented as a Byzantine princess. 
While there may have been some doubt as to her precise relation- 
ship to the ruling emperor, her clothing and demeanour, her 
retinue and her extravagant gifts confirmed a close imperial 
connection. Not only did she bring with her the luxurious silks 
and jewels that fascinated western commentators on the marriage, 
but also in some way she embodied a prestige associated with 
brides from Constantinople, qualities that made these Greek 
princesses especially desirable. 

This particular marriage had been pursued for a long time by 
the bridegroom’s father Otto I; it was part of an ongoing effort to 
build a diplomatic alliance with Byzantium. And as in all medi- 
eval diplomacy, political considerations and goals were of para~ 
mount importance. Within this process, successful marriages 
could seal an alliance and ensure friendly relations probably better 
than any written agreement. So the younger members of ruling 
dynasties across Europe were constantly pressed into diplomatic 
service. Like others before and after her, Theophano played a 
significant role in the foreign relations of the Byzantine Empire. 
During the second half of the tenth century, her contribution was 
similarly subjected to diplomatic needs and political ends. To that 
extent, all Byzantine princesses were expected to represent some~ 
thing over and above their own family’s interests, something 
quintessentially imperial. They had to perform their appointed 
roles in the empire’s developed system of diplomacy." 

1 For a recent survey, see Byzantine Diplomacy, ed. Jonathan Shepard and Simon 


Franklin, Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies, Publications 1 
(Vanorum, Aldershot, 1992). 
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Although Theophano’s family background and early life have 
been the subject of a great number of studies, all the evidence is 
derived from western sources. She is simply absent from the 
Byzantine documents. However, the fact that she performed her 
diplomatic role in the West with apparent skill suggests a novel 
method of investigation. Rather than imagine what her life might 
have been like, I propose to investigate the education of Byzantine 
princesses in general. This chapter will therefore examine the 
preparation they received in order to fulfil their specific tasks, in 
addition to acting as ambassadors for Byzantium, and thus secur~ 
ing the alliances of cooperation or at least peace, which was the 
aim of formal diplomacy. Clearly, no two Byzantine princesses 
were ever the same. But within the formal diplomatic require~ 
ments of the term, they had to conform to certain expectations, 
to meet certain criteria, to fit a preconceived model. So in this 
chapter I will investigate the parameters of this model and then 
try to discover how well Theophano fitted them.? 

By the mid-tenth century the term “Byzantine princess’ could 
designate at Jeast two different types, which have to be distin- 
guished. First, those born in the Purple Chamber of the Great 
Palace, the porphyrogennetoi,? daughters of reigning emperors or 
co-emperors, designated heirs to the throne. Thanks to Psellos we 
have vivid descriptions of two famous examples, Zoe and Theo- 
dora, daughters of Constantine VIII, the last representatives of the 
Macedonian dynasty.* But there are many others: in the tenth 
century, Anna and Theodora, sisters of Romanos II. These are 
purple-born princesses, without peers, the ones so much desired 
by foreign rulers, Theophano was not of this elite. 

Second, in a slightly lower category are those Byzantine 
princesses related to the ruling family, who were not born in the 


2? During revision of this chapter in May and June 1993, the marriage of the heir to 
Japan’s Chrysanthemum Throne took place amid ceremonies that appeared to an 
outsider highly reminiscent of Byzantine court ritual. In some respects crown~ 
princess Masako has to fulfil a role comparable to that in Byzantium of incoming 
foreign brides, who entered the imperial court to be trained as future empresses. 
This is different from Theophano, who represents rather the outgoing bride, 
leaving the empire to perform the role of princess in a new context. But both have 
had to conform to established roles in imperial courts. 

3 Literally, ‘born in the Purple (Chamber)’, a birthing room that was evidently lined 
with porphyry (purple marble) or hung with purple silk. The term was transliter- 
ated as Porphyrogenitus/porphyrogenita, in the Latin West. 

+ Sce, for instance, Ernest Gamillscheg, ‘Zoc und Theodora als Trager dynastischer 
Vorstellungen in den Geschichtsquellen ihrer Epoche’, in von Euw and Schreiner, 
Kaiserin Theophanu, I, pp. 397-401. 
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Porphyry Chamber. Some of these had important connections to 
those in power and probably had considerable familiarity with the 
imperial court, for instance Maria Lekapena, granddaughter of 
Romanos I, who was married to Peter of Bulgaria.” Theophano 
may have been among their number. 

Third, in a separate category altogether are those who became 
princesses by marrying into the ruling family from quite different 
backgrounds. Here, there are three distinct methods of recruit- 
ment. 

1. By foreign alliance: these foreigners became princesses 
through political decisions taken in Constantinople with regard to 
diplomatic relations with external powers. The Khazars provide 
an interesting example from the seventh century on. Because of 
their formidable military power and geographic position, Hera~ 
kleios was interested in a Khazar alliance; later, the exiled Justinian 
Il sought refuge with the Khagan and married his sister, and in the 
730s a Khazar bride was chosen for Leo III’s son, Constantine. 
These arrangements stemmed from foreign policy and had 
nothing to do with the suitability of the bride apart from age. 
However, once the alliance had been agreed and the betrothal 
settled, pictures of the future bride and groom were exchanged. In 
a later eighth-century instance, Constantine VI is said to have been 
so attached to the picture he reccived of his fiancée that he wept 
when the engagement was broken off by his mother Irene.® 

2. By internal alliance: princesses selected as suitable brides from 
among aristocratic families of the empire because they brought 
political support and useful alliances. In this way, Irene, daughter 
of the important Sarandapechys family in central Greece, was 
chosen in the mid-eighth century to become the wife of Leo IV. 
After his early death in 775, she eventually ruled as emperor, using 
the masculine denomination, basileus, in place of her son Con- 
stantine VI. Such alliances also developed from diplomatic 
concerns. 

3. By beauty-~competition, bride-show, a process documented 
from the Lives of some of the individuals so chosen as well as from 
narrative sources. In the eighth and ninth centuries these Byzan- 


5 J. Shepard, ‘A marriage too far?: Maria Lekapena and Peter of Bulgaria’, chapter 7 
in this volume. 

§ Theophanes, Theophanis Chronographia, A.M. 6281, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 
1889), I, p. 463; cf. English crans., Harry Turtledove, The Chronicle of ‘Vheophanes 
(Philadelphia, 1982), p. 147. 
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tine ‘Judgements of Paris’ provide such circumstantial detail that it 
seems difficult to doubt the existence of the bride-show alto- 
gether, though recent studies have emphasized its literary char- 
acter.’ Commissioners were sent throughout the empire to find 
the most beautiful young ladies, and a prototype of such beauty in 
the form of an official portrait, the lauraton, was circulated. In this 
way Irene found Maria of Amnia as a bride for Constantine VI, 
after breaking off his first engagement; Euphrosyne did the same 
for Theophilos, who chose Theodora over Kassia, and so on. Five 
instances are documented between 788 and 882.8 

Nonetheless, these contests left litthe to chance: notions of 
suitability, while not made explicit, must have existed; questions 
of family alliance and regional loyalty played a part. In every case 
the empress~mother engineered the choice and probably under- 
took the subsequent training of the successful candidate. For in all 
cases the incoming bride would become a Byzantine princess and 
therefore had to be prepared for her new duties, especially if she 
was to fulfil the role of a future empress. 

In addition, from the tenth century onwards ‘Byzantine 
princesses’ were sent abroad to marry important allies, for 
instance by Leo VI. In about 900, he sent his daughter Anna to 
marry Louis Ill, the German, later blinded, and she bore him a son 
aptly named Charles Constantine, who survived to the 960s as 
count of Vienne.? Anna was an illegitimate daughter, born to 
Leo’s mistress Zoe during his first marriage to Theophano the 
Elder. But the child’s status had been regularized by the sub- 
sequent second marriage of Leo to Zoe, and indeed Anna had 
performed certain important functions at court, as we shall sec. 
She was probably the first of these new female ambassadors for 
Byzantium; our Theophano is certainly one of the most celebrated. 


? For example, L. Rydén, ‘The bride-shows at the Byzantine court: history or 
fiction?’, Eranos, 83 (1985), 175-91. 

8 W. Treadgold, ‘The bride-shows of the Byzantine emperors’, Byzantion, 49 
(1979), 395-413; H. Hunger, ‘Die Schénheitskonkurrenz in ‘“Belthandros und 
Chrysantza” und die Brautschau am byzantinischen Kaiserhof’, Byzantion, 35 
(1965), 150-8. Recently, L.-M. Hans, “Der Kaiser als Marchenprinz: Brautschau 
und Heiratspolitik in Konstantinopel’, JOB, 38 (1988), 33-52, has re-emphasized 
the credibility of this method of ‘choosing’ a suitable bride, citing the long 
tradition preserved in Hellenistic romances, cf. C. Cupane, ‘Il “concorso di 
bellezza” in Beltrando ¢ Crisanza sulla via fra Bisanzio e ’occidente medicvale’, 
JOB, 33 (1983), 221-48. 

9 C, W. Previté Orton, ‘Charles, Count of Vienne’, English Historical Review, 29 
(1914), 703-6. 
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This practice, however, was in flagrant violation of established 
Byzantine traditions. For in the middle of the tenth century 
Constantine VII recorded the diplomatic principle that purple- 
born princesses should on no account be married to foreigners. 
The only exception that might be made to this rule, according to 
this emperor, was in the case of the Franks. In chapter 13 of his De 
administrando imperio, he reports that it was specifically permitted 
by Constantine I, ‘because he himself drew his origin from those 
parts .. . [and] because of the fame of those lands and the nobility 
of those tribes’.’° The Romans (meaning Byzantines) were, there- 
fore, allowed to intermarry with the Franks (meaning Christians 
from the western parts of Europe, identified as Francia, 
Phrangia).'' In contrast, Constantine Vl sharply criticizes his 
father~in-law Romanos I for sending Maria Lekapena to marry 
Peter of Bulgaria. 

As ruler, Constantine VII himself used this special pleading to 
justify the choice of a Frankish bride for his son Romanos II. In 
944 the six-year-old Bertha, daughter of Hugh of Arles, was 
betrothed to Romanos with the properly Greek name of 
Eudokia. There seems little doubt that she would have become 
empress had she not died five years later, before the marriage 
could be celebrated and consummated. Constantine VII then 
negotiated an agreement with Hedwig of Bavaria, niece of Otto I, 
which never came to fruition. In due course Romanos was 
married to a Byzantine bride, another Theophano, not the subject 
of this book.!? 

Even though the alliance with Otto I had come to nothing, the 
same western ruler later sent Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, with 
a similar mission, to find a bride for his son. He had in mind 
Romanos II’s daughter, Anna, a true porphyrogennetos. This was 
the embassy of 968, so coldly received by Nikephoros Phokas, to 


10 Constantine VI Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio, ed. G. Moravesik, 
with English trans. by R.J.H. Jenkins, { (Budapest, 1949), pp. 70-2; I, Commen- 
tary (London, 1962), pp. 63, 67. On this crucial text, see now R. Macrides, 
‘Dynastic marriages and political kinship’, in Byzantine Diplomacy (see n. 1), 
pp. 263-80, at pp. 266 -70, 

1! J, Shepard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine attitudes towards the West in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 13 (1988), 67-118, at pp. 87-94. 

!2 In ¢. 955, when he was fourteen and she about the same age. From this fact it 
seems unlikely that the young prince, co-emperor with his father Constantine 
VII, had any freedom of choice in the matter. His bride was an internal candidate, 
who would need to be trained for her position. 
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Liutprand’s great displeasure.’? But his successor, John Tzimiskes, 
who reigned from 969 to 976, was willing to comply with the 
request, which is where our Theophano comes in. 

Before turning to Theophano, however, it is necessary to 
follow Anna’s ultimate fate, as this illustrates one important 
development of tenth-century diplomatic practice. After 
Romanos II had rejected Otto I’s request, it was the turn of Hugh 
Capet of France, who wanted Anna as a bride for his son, 
Robert.'4 In fact, Gerbert’s letter about the proposal, though 
written, was never sent because in the meantime Hugh had 
learned that the ruling emperor, Basil II, had promised his sister to 
Vladimir of Kiev. After Russian assistance to Basil during the civil 
war, Anna was sent to Kiev in the summer of 988. Her large 
retinue included bishop Theophylaktos, appointed as the first 
metropolitan of the capital of the Rus’. Anna herself undertook an 
evangelizing role there and was responsible for building many 
churches in the 990s.!5 She may have been the mother of Boris 
and Gleb, later recognized as patron saints of Russia. 

So in Anna’s case we know that this particular Byzantine 
princess had been courted before, that is, she was an established 
prize, and exercised a truly ambassadorial role in Kiev. Although 
the marriage was forced upon Basil II, he managed to insist that 
Vladimir convert to Christianity. This preserved at least the 
notion that Byzantine princesses should never be married to pagan 
rulers, though the Christian faith was barely established in Russia 
at the time. But the break with tradition is perhaps reflected in 
Anna’s initial unwillingness, recorded in the Russian sources.’® 
Subsequent alliances, however, regularly followed this new 
pattern, subordinating Constantine VII’s diplomatic principle to 
expediency. 

From this brief overview it is clear that ‘Byzantine princesses’ 


13 Liutprand of Cremona, Legatio, MGH SRG in us. schol. XLII (Hanover, 1839), 
pp. 347-63; English erans., F.A. Wright (London, 1930), reprinted with an 
introduction by J.J. Norwich (London, 1993), pp. 177-210. 

14 A.A. Vasiliev, ‘Hugh Capet of France and Byzantium’, DOP, 6 (1951), 227-51. 

15 The Russian Primary Chronicle, trans. S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 112; Macrides, ‘Dynastic marriages’ (sce n. 10), 273; cf. 
1D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 1971), pp. 253-8. 

16 The fact that ‘all contemporary Byzantine writers are strangely silent’ about the 
marriage (Obolensky, ibid., p. 254) might be interpreted as disapproval of Basil 
II's break with imperial tradition. Yet since the same silence shrouds the marriage 
of Theophano to Otto Il, it seems morc likely to reflect an indifference among 
Byzantine chroniclers as to the fate of such princesses. 
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came in many guises. Still, certain characteristics were associated 
with the term itself and these must now be examined. In the first 
place, imperial women were obviously aware of the duties of 
princesses, and their role in court ceremonial. Those who had 
been participating as porphyrogennetoi since their youth had taken 
an active part in imperial functions; the more distantly related had 
less exposure to them and must have needed coaching. 

Secondly, for those foreigners coming into the empire to marry 
the heir apparent, those who would become empress, a certain 
amount of education in Greek and introduction to Byzantine 
culture was required. This is evident from the training provided 
for Rotrud, Charlemagne’s daughter, during the 780s when she 
was officially betrothed to Constantine VI. Empress Irene sent a 
court official, Elissaios the eunuch, from Constantinople to 
instruct Rotrud, who was known in the East by the name 
Erythro, i.e. a translation of her Germanic name, meaning red.!7 
Had the marriage gone ahead, instead of being broken off, she 
would have been collected from the West and brought cere- 
monially to Byzantium for the arranged marriage, with at least a 
modicum of preparation for her new life.'® A similar attention is 
documented in the case of Cigek, the Khazar princess selected as 
the bride of Constantine V. Her name meant Flower (Anthousa in 
Greek) though she was renamed [rene (Peace) at her baptism in 
Byzantium. In connection with this preparation for imperial 
status, one iconophile source claims that Irene became eminent for 
her piety and condemned the iconoclasm of her husband and 
father-in-law.'? If so, this was a subversion of the marriage 
alliance, which had surely intended her to support her new family 
in every way. The name Anthousa was later used by the ruling 
family, but probably under the influence of St Anthousa of 
Mantineon, who predicted the safe birth of twins to Eudokia, 
Constantine’s third wife.”° 
17 Theophanes, Chronographia (see n. 6), A.M. 6279, I, p. 455; English trans., p. 141. 
18 See n. 6 above. 

19 Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 6224, 1, pp. 409-10; English trans. p. 101; cf. 
Nikephoros Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History, ed. and trans. C. Mango, 
DOT, 10 (Washington, DC, 1990), ch. 63, p. 130. Since Constantine was about 
twelve years old in 730, Cigek-Irene must have been a young girl at the time of 
the marriage. 

2) See C. Mango, ‘Saint Anthusa of Mancneon and the family of Constantine V’, 
Analecta Bollandiana, 100 (1982), 401-9. I am grateful to Nick Constas for 


discussions on these saints, who regularly get confused, and for allowing me to 
consult his translation of the bricf Vita of Anthousa, the emperor's daughecr. 
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This basic training for Byzantine court-life can also be observed 
in the proposed marriage of Romanos II to Hedwig of Bavaria 
and Jater matches.21 Again, Byzantine eunuchs were dispatched to 
give the bride instruction in Greek culture, probably oral and 
unwritten. The engagement came to nothing, however, and 
Hedwig later married Burchard II of Swabia. But in the mid- 
twelfth century this style of teaching prepared Bertha of Sulzbach 
for her marriage to Manuel [ in 1142. Later Bertha not only 
acquired the necessary knowledge of Greek but also commis- 
sioned paraphrases of difficult ancient Greek texts, patronizing 
writers who used the vernacular or demotic (spoken) Greek of the 
time.” It is difficult to judge whether such patronage sprang from 
a desire to become more fully aware of the Byzantine literary 
heritage. But evidently the young empress gathered a group of 
scholars around her, including John Tzetzes, who prepared ver- 
sions of the classics in a less daunting form. In her case, the 
education required of a foreign-born imperial bride encouraged 
further learning. 

Apart from some familiarity with Greek, all brides also had to 
acquire quite an extensive knowledge of court~ceremonial. 
Although these rituals and traditions were written down in the 
Book of Ceremonies, documented at the insistence of Constantine 
VII in the middle of the tenth century, court officials had pre- 
served them by word of mouth from generation to generation. It 
was probably in this verbal form that they were communicated to 
strangers to Byzantium, who had to learn how to participate in 
special receptions and dinners. Although the master of ceremonies 
gave constant spoken instructions during these long theatrical 
events, it was very important for everything to proceed according 
to tradition. The order, execution and significance of each gesture, 
act and acclamation had to be mastered by those taking part.” 

From the cases cited above, it is evident that in the East 
21 On Hedwig of Bavaria, nicce of Otto 1, and the Byzantine embassy of 952, see 

W. Ohnsorge, ‘Drei deperdita der byzantinischen Kaiserkanzlci und die Franken- 

adressen im Zeremonienbuch des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos’, BZ, 45 


(1952), 320-39, at pp. 325-6; cf. G. Wolf, ‘Die byzantinisch-abendlindischen 
Heirats- und Verlobungspline’, Archiv fiir Diplomatik, 37 (1991), 15-32. 

2 E. Jeffreys, ‘The Comnenian background to the ‘Romans d’Antiquité"’, Byzan- 
tion, 50 (1980), 455-86, at pp. 472-4, reprinted in Popular Literature in Late 
Byzantium (Variorum, 1983); cf. now P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I 
Komnenos 1147-80 (Cambridge, 1992) on this marriage of 1146, pp. 42-3. 

23 On the formal aspect of the Book of Ceremonies, see my article, ‘Byzance: le palais 
et la ville’, Byzantion, 41 (1991), 213-30, at p. 218. 
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instruction in both Greek and court ceremonial was considered an 
important element in the training of foreign brides. This training 
was entrusted to high-ranking officials, whose primary responsi-~ 
bility was to attend upon the emperor and empress in their private 
apartments, and to guard the women’s quarters of the imperial 
palace.** Within the Byzantine court eunuchs formed a separate 
and quite distinct hierarchy, reserved for ‘beardless men’, who 
were considered reliable with female members of the imperial 
family. Owing to their close proximity to the highest circles of 
the ruling class they often became trusted personal servants and 
confidants of emperors. As guardians of imperial tradition, they 
also played an active part in ensuring the smooth performance of 
palace-ceremonial. Such officials were well qualified to commu- 
nicate knowledge both of Greek and of Byzantine court- 
procedures, and were regularly employed to do so. 

At the highest level of the court, the empress was involved in an 
entire calendar of rites performed throughout the year as well as 
particular ceremonies adapted for special occasions. The Byzan~ 
tine court required a female figurehead and entourage to balance 
the male hierarchy attending on the emperor, to receive the wives 
of visiting dignitaries, and to provide a female counterpart to 
specifically male ceremonies. The empress also directed and 
looked after the women’s quarters in the palace, attending to the 
education of imperial children and to the household activities of 
what was a very large and important establishment.”> Her pres- 
ence at court was fundamental to Byzantine protocol; even a 
female child might be crowned empress, in order that the position 
might be filled. 


24 On eunuchs in Byzantium, see R. Guilland, ‘Les eunuques dans PEmpire byzan- 
tin’, Etudes Byzantines, 1 (1943), 196 fF; ‘Fonctions et dignités des eunuques’, fbrd., 
2 (1944), 185 ff; 3 (1945), 179 ff; ‘Etudes de titulature byzantine: les titres auliques 
réservés aux eunugues’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 13 (1955), 50 fF; 14 (1956), 122 
ff; ‘Etudes sur histoire administrative de Byzance: les titres auliques des cunu- 
ques’, Byzantion, 25/27 (1955/57), 649 ff. Cf. K.M. Ringrose, ‘The cunuchs of 
Byzantium: language, image and gender’, unpublished paper. 

See most recently D. Missiou, ‘Uber die institutionelle Rolle der byzantinischen 
Kaiserin’, JOB, 32.5 (1982), 489-98; S. Maslev, ‘Die staatsrechtliche Stellung der 
byzantinischen Kaiscrinncn’, Byzantinoslavica, 27 (1966), 308-43. 

Emperor Heraklcios, for instance, elevated his fifteen-month-old daughter, Epi- 
phaneia, to the role of empress on 4 October 612, see Chronicon paschale, ed. 
L. Dindorf, Corpus scriptorum historiac byzantinac (Bonn, 1832), 702; trans. 
Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby (Liverpool, 1989), p. 154. On the titles of the 
empress, see E, Bensammer, ‘La titulature de 'impératrice et sa signification: 
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In the very last years of the ninth century, as his second wife 
died, Leo VI enunciated this principle in unmistakable fashion: 
‘not having an empress, it was impossible to celebrate the ban- 
quets according to the prescribed tradition and custom’.?” He 
therefore crowned his daughter Anna as augousta, and she served 
in this capacity until his third marriage. On other occasions 
emperors took similar steps: e.g. after the death of his wife, 
Theodora, Romanos I crowned his daughter-in-law Sophia as 
empress ~ she had been married to his son Christopher, and was 
the daughter of Niketas the Slav.4 There were already other 
augoustai at court, Romanos’ own daughter Helen and his other 
daughter-in-law Anna, but he needed one who would perform 
the imperial role. 

Why was the figure of the empress so vital? Certain cere~ 
monies, including the complex banquets, could only take place 
with the empress present. Others involved the promotion of 
officials to positions in which their wives would also attain a new 
dignity. As an instance of the ceremonies in which the empress 
might participate, one could cite a great number of receptions 
described in the Book of Ceremonies, and I have chosen to analyse 
the reception of one foreign embassy, that of Olga, the Russian 
princess.?? 

The Russian delegation met the emperor and empress twice, 
probably in the year 958. On the first occasion, 9 September, the 
ceremonial must have taken up the best part of a day. It began 
with the formal reception of Olga by Constantine VII and his 
court in the Magnaura Palace. Her noble female relations, her elite 
fernale attendants, the ambassadors and merchants from Russia, in 
short, her entire entourage was in attendance. 


recherches sur les sources byzantines de Ja fm du Ville 4 la fin du XIle siécle’, 
Byzantion, 46 (1976), 243-91. 
27 Ohnsorge, ‘Drei deperdita’ (see n. 21), pp. 325-6. 
Theophanes Continuatus, ed. 1. Bekker, Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinac 
(Bonn, 1828), 402; cf. $. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign 
(Cambridge, 1929 and reprinted 1963), p. 67. 
Constantine VI Porphyrogennetos, De ceremoniis aulae byzantinae, book 2, ch. 15, 
ed. I. Bekker, Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae, I, 594-8; trans. J. Feather- 
stone, in “Olza’s visit co Constantinople’, Adelphotes: A Tribute to Omeljan Pritsak 
by Hts Students, Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 14 (1990), 293-312. The passage 
occurs in the chapter on receptions held in the Great Triclinium of the Magnaura, 
when the emperors sit on the throne of Solomon. It follows receptions for the 
emir of Tarsos (946), who sent an embassy seeking the exchange of prisoners and 
a peace-treaty; the Hippodrome celebration organized by the demes to celebrate 
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It continued in the Triclinium of Justinian where the great 
throne of Theophilos was set up with another one on a platform 
covered with reddish purple silk. The empress (Helen) and her 
daughter-in-law (Theophano) received seven separate groups of 
court-wives; then Olga entered with her entourage and female 
attendants and talked with the empress, through the intermediary 
of the praepositus. Next, the emperor and empress and their 
children born in the purple had private conversations with Olga 
in the empress’ bedchamber. 

Later the same day, the empress Helen gave a grand banquet in 
the Triclinium of Justinian for all the female Russians, while the 
emperor received the males in the Chrysotriclinium and distribu- 
ted sums of money to each of them. Olga dined with the empress, 
who stood as godmother to her in her Constantinopolitan 
baptism and gave her the Christian name Helen. Olga stood 
beside the empress and Theophano, the daughter-in-law of Helen, 
on the raised platform; and in this position she received reverence 
in the form of prostrations made by archontissai (wives of the 
leading men, archontes) who attended the banquet. Her own 
relations and wives of court officials also participated. 

Afterwards Olga took her place at a separate table with the 
zostai, according to the prescribed order. This means that she had 
been admitted to the rank of zoste patrikia, the highest court rank 
for women, marked by a costume with a particular girdle (zoste). 
Although one early Byzantine instance is recorded, this title in its 
medieval form was created by the emperor Theophilos for his 
mother~in-law Theoktiste in the ninth century. Promotion to 
the rank of zoste involved a special ceremony documented from 
the Book of Ceremonies (though not mentioned here by Con- 
stantine VII). When Olga received this high honour, the empress 
hosted a special dinner for her as a female head-of-state after a 
court-ceremony in which the imperial couple had acted together. 
At the banquet choristers from two major churches sang the 
imperial praises and the theatrical dances were staged by the 
factions. 


the peace; and the reception for the emir of Amida, at which the Arabs of Tarsos 
arc described as fricnds. 

® R. Guilland, ‘Contribution a l'histoire administrative de I"Empire byzantin: la 
patricienne a la ccinture, e zoste patrikia’, Byzantinoslavica, 32 (1971), 269-75, 
reprinted in Titres et fonctions de P Empire byzantin (London, 1976), pt XXVI;, cf. 
P.G. Sayre, “The Mistress of the Robes: who was she?’, Byzantine Studies/ Etudes 
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Finally, a dessert was served in the Aristeterion, and Olga sat 
with the emperors, Constantine VII and Romanos, with their 
children and with the daughter-in-law, Theophano. Constantine 
had five daughters (including a Theophano); Romanos and Theo- 
phano had only one child, Basil IL?! On this occasion Olga was 
given 500 miliaresia, silver coins, in a golden bowl encrusted with 
precious stones. And her six relations and eighteen attendants 
received equivalent sums. 

On the second occasion, 8 October, another banquet was given 
by the empress Helen for Olga in the Pentakouboukleion of St 
Paul, while in the Chrysotriclinium the other Rus’ dined with the 
emperor. Again the purple-born children and the imperial 
daughter-in-law Theophano attended, and the dinner was marked 
by the distribution of more coin to the princess, her female 
relations and her ladies-in-waiting. In such receptions the younger 
generations of the imperial family performed their roles and 
observed what the reigning empress did under the guidance of the 
atriklines (master of ceremonies), who stage~managed such events. 
Similarly, the staff of each imperial lady’s bedchamber and the 
wives of senators and other court officials in attendance partici- 
pated in particular ways that had to be learned. 

In these two receptions given for Olga, the empress Helen 
played a particularly important role precisely because the foreign 
embassy was headed by a woman. Her daughter~in-law, Theo- 
phano, aged about fifteen, was also present, an instance of the heir 
presumptive’s wife ‘learning on the job’. She had to observe and 
follow the whole ceremony, with her infant son Basil, the future 
emperor. The participation of wives of officials is clear, and again 
their movements are complex and involve different parts of the 
Great Palace.” 

While this tenth-century ceremony may have been especially 
lavish, the participation of the empress in numerous public events 
was always required. During a reception for the envoys of the 
Umayyad Caliphate of Cordoba, one of them remarked on the 
beauty of the empress Theodora and the unusual fact of her being 


Byzantines, 13 (1986), 229-39, who omits Olga from the list of women who held 
the title. 

3 Basi) was one year old when Constantine VII died in 959, so he must have been 
born in 958, but curiously the precise date is not recorded, see P. Grierson, 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, WI, 2 (Wash- 
ington, DC, 1973), p. 574. 

® See, for instance, the evidence cited by Guilland, ‘Contribution’ (see n. 30). 
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unveiled at court.*? Similarly, Marwazi in his account of the 
imperial couple expressed amazement that the empress accom- 
panied the emperor on campaign and attended particular games in 
the Hippodrome, when her men took on the emperor’s in fights 
and competitions,** The military side of an empress’ life is another 
regular aspect — like Martina in the seventh century, so Irene 

Doukaina went on campaign with her husband in the twelfth, 

though there were times in between when empresses did not. 

By now it should be obvious that the prominence of the 
empress, her retinue and the wives of senators at court-ceremonies 
is modelled on the emperor’s role. The feminine side constitutes 
an essential element. So any incoming princesses, whether of 
Byzantine or foreign origin, had to be instructed in their roles. 
They all needed to master a whole cycle of Byzantine traditions 
and court-ceremonials in order to participate correctly. While this 
learning may have been of a purely unwritten sort that required 
only memorization, the symbolic significance of each ceremony 
was also important. Arguably, this aspect of court-ritual was 
given special emphasis if the princess was being sent abroad as an 
ambassador of Byzantine culture. 

To turn now to the other more formal aspect of their edu- 
cation, what do we know about their book-learning? Did Byzan- 
tine princesses receive any training in reading and writing? 
Current scholarship on levels of literacy in Byzantine society at 
large is rather divided.*> But there is general agreement that most 
women, the vast majority, were illiterate. Only in certain aristo- 
cratic households or nunneries could girls acquire a basic know- 
ledge of reading and writing.*© This may be illustrated by the Life 
of St Theophano, who later became the pious empress and first 
BW. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival 780-842 (Stanford, Ca., 1988), p. 322. 

# VY. Minorsky, ‘Marwazi on the Byzantines’, Meélanges H. Gregoire, Il (Brussels, 
1950), pp. 1-69. 

3 R, Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine world’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 4 (1978), 39-54 (a rather optimistic view); cf. A. Laiou, ‘The role of 
women in Byzantine society’, JOB, 31 (1981), 233-60, at p. 254 (stressing female 
illiteracy). See most recently, M. Mullett, “Wriang in early medieval Byzantium’, 
in The Uses of Literacy in Early Medieval Europe, ed, R. McKitterick (Cambridge, 
1990), pp. 156-85, at pp. 156-7 (with an cmphasis on the dominant oral traditions 
in Byzantium). 

% See, for example, E.C. Topping, ‘Women hymnographers in Byzantium’, 
Diptycha, 3 (1982-3), 98-111. Three particularly impressive women authors, 
Theodosia, Thekla and Kassia, who all lived in the ninth century, possessed 


erudition, logia, i.c. greater skil] than mere literacy and piety, which is attributed 
to their aristocratic backgrounds and home education. 
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wife of Leo VI. At the age of six, her father got her a tutor so that 
she could learn Holy Scripture. Soon she knew the Psalter and 
hymns by heart and then she devoted herself to reading and 
prayer.>” Deeply religious, she had no secular education deemed 
worthy of record by her hagiographer, but clearly she was literate 
and well educated in religious matters. 

At court there may have been more emphasis on literacy, even 
for girls. And this was especially likely when no sons were born 
to an imperial family. The education of Theophilos’ daughters, 
five of whom were born before Michael, or of Constantine VII’s, 
who similarly preceded Romanos, reveals an attention to their 
potential future roles.** If no male child were to be born to an 
imperial couple, the eldest girl would normally have played a 
crucial role as wife of the emperor~designate. This was the role 
assumed by Anna Komnene in the early twelfth century, even 
after the birth of her brother John, And since emperors died 
unexpectedly and were occasionally killed in battle, these women 
might yet wield considerable power as widowed empresses. 
Several seem to have aspired to full imperial authority; and Irene 
succeeded in this aim. So the education and preparation of female 
children for an imperial role became accepted as a necessity. 

Of course, at the court there was never a shortage of educated 
servants, who could act as amanuensis for emperors and empresses 
alike. But rulers and their families were occasionally famous for 
their literate skills. In the mid-tenth century an interesting 
example of such education is preserved in the story of Constantine 
VII’s reliance on his daughter Agatha, When he fell ill, she assisted 
him with chancellery work, not just as a secretary but because she 
understood it and was well informed about official governmental 
matters.°? This is a rare reference to a Byzantine princess having a 


3%? Zwei Griechische Texte tiber die Hi. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI, ed. 
E. Kurtz, Zapiski imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, VIII, istor.-filol. otdel. III, 2 
(St Petersburg, 1898), 6, p. 3. 

% Psellos, however, accuses Basil 1] and Constantine VIII of ignoring the necds of 
their three female heirs (daughters of the latter). The eldest, Eudokia, followed 
the religious calling and was dedicated to the church. Zoe and Theodora were 
neither preparcd for the role of ruler nor suitably married, although they received 
their education in the palace, see Chronographia, book 2, 4-5, ed. E. Renauld 
(Paris, 1967), I, pp. 27-8; cf. Michael Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, trans. 
E.R.A. Sewter (London, 1953 and reprinted 1979), pp. 55-6. 

3° ULV. Bosch, ‘Einige Bemerkungen zum Kanzleiwesen der byzantinischen 
Kaiserin’, Rivista di Studi Slavi e Bizantini, 1 (Paris, 1979) = Mélanges I. Dujéev, 
pp. 83-102. In the late eleventh century, Anna Dalassene, mother of Alexios I 
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command of official state affairs and being allowed to exercise it. 
But it may be rare partly because our sources do not document 
such expertise except in most unusual circumstances. The fact that 
Agatha could help her father, who was one of the most intel- 
lectual and scholarly emperors, implies a greater scope for literacy 
among imperial daughters than is often supposed. It may also 
reflect this emperor’s concern to educate his many daughters, who 
were born before his only surviving son, Romanos. 

To meet the requirements of her high rank and to fulfil the 
duties of potential future positions, therefore, every Byzantine 
princess was expected to meet certain criteria. It was necessary for 
her to understand something of the ideology of empire, as this 
was represented in court ceremonial and diplomatic activity. She 
had to master not only her own place in the ceremonies that took 
up so much of the court’s time, but also the roles performed by 
the others involved. While much of this training might be com- 
municated orally and learnt by imitation (and there are clear 
instances when a young princess would acquire such expertise by 
participating at the lower levels of the hierarchy), the reception of 
foreign embassies, the promotion of office-holders, attendance at 
special liturgies or distribution of charity involved background 
knowledge about the diplomatic, political, ecclesiastical and phil- 
anthropic considerations behind such functions. A princess who 
had the capacity to understand more than the basics of reading and 
writing would have been encouraged to broaden and deepen that 
knowledge by studying the documents that preserved imperial 
traditions. The best teachers available would have been employed 
as tutors and the library of the Great Palace put at the disposal of 
children of both sexes. They might also receive a specific training 
in court-protocol and etiquette from the palace eunuchs, who 
acted as guardians of ceremonial traditions. 

A Byzantine princess might well have witnessed some of the 
emperor’s business activities, the work of officials charged with 
executing imperial policy, or the reports of those who returned 
from military campaigns or commercial ventures abroad. Other 
less elevated activities within the palace could instruct a princess 
about the amount of time and energy required to maintain the 
furnishings, equipment and official costumes used by the court. 


Komnenos, provides a different example: as an older woman and a widow she 
exercised considerable authority, which was made explicit when her son estab- 
lished her as regent in his absence. 
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She might also observe the work of craftsmen, who constantly 
added to the Juxury items displayed to impress visitors. So 
through a combination of regular participation in the calendar of 
events, attention to the symbolic values attached to ceremonies, 
and study of imperial political traditions, Byzantine princesses 
could become familiar with a wide spectrum of the ideological 
underpinnings of the empire. That they should do so was obvi~ 
ously desirable. When they failed to do so, male historians took 
pleasure in recording their ‘feminine weaknesses’. 

This pattern of training makes it possible to enquire into 
Theophano’s education and preparation in a more informed and 
less personal fashion. To begin with, it is necessary to elucidate her 
background and the tenth-century world into which she was 
born.” Recent prosopographical work on the established dynastic 
families of the time has confirmed that she was the daughter of 
two high-born members of the aristocracy, Constantine Skleros 
and Sophia Phokas.*! Her mother was a niece of the emperor 
Nikephoros [1 Phokas and she was thus his great niece.’ It has also 
been suggested that she was a god-daughter of the empress 
Theophano, wife of Romanos II and Nikephoros Phokas in turn, 
and was brought up in the palace. In the West this association with 


*® On the Byzantine background in gencral, sec P. Schreiner, ‘Die byzantinische 
Gcisteswelt yom 9. bis zum 11. Jahrhunderts’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Katserin 
Theophanu, I, pp. 9-24, R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries A.D. 
610-1071 (London, 1966), pp. 256-300. For the most useful survey of what can be 
said about the early life of Theophano, sce F. Tinnefeld, ‘Dic Braut aus Byzanz: 
Fragen zu Theophanos Umfcld und Gesellschaftlicher Stcllung vor ihrer 
abendlandischen Heirat’, in Katserin ‘Theophanu, Prinzessin aus der Fremde — des 
Westreichs Grosse Kaiserin, ed. G. Wolf (Cologne, 1991), pp. 247-61. 

G. Wolf, ‘Nochmals zur Frage: Wer war Theophanu?’, BZ, 81 (1988), 272-83 

(with much earlier bibliography on this developed subject); Wolf, ‘Dic “Grosse 

Frage”: Wer war Theophanu?’, in Kaiserin Theophanu, ed. Wolf, pp. 223-36; cf. 

O. Kresten, “Byzantinische Epilegomena zur Frage: Wer war Theophano?’, in 

von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, Il, pp. 403-10. 

42 On the Phokas family, see I. Djurié, ‘Porodica Foka’, Zbornik Radova Vizanto- 
loskog Instituta, 17 (1976), 189-296 (family tree, p. 292, French résumé, 
pp. 293-6); cf. J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, Appendix to Le Traité sur la Guérilla 
(De Velitatione) de ’empereur Nicéphore Phocas, ed. G. Dagron and H, Mihaescu 
(Paris, 1986), pp. 289-315. On the Skleros side, sce W. Seibt, Die Skleroi: eine 
prosopographisch-sigillographische Studie, Byzantina Vindobonensia, 9 (Vienna, 
1976). None of these studics, however, notes the possible offspring of the 
marriage of Sophia and Constantine. In contrast, the novelist Henry Benrath had 
very accurately worked out this gencalogy in the 1930s, as emphasized by 
G, Wolf (‘Nochmals zur Frage’, p. 279) and O. Kresten (‘Byzantinische Epile- 
gomena’, p. 403). 
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the Great Palace of Constantinople, where the emperors held 
court, was known. 

The most convincing aspect of this identification stems from 
the naming of Theophano’s children: the first daughter was 
named after her paternal grandmother, Adelheid/Adelaide; the 
second after her maternal grandmother, Sophia, and the third 
after her paternal great-grandmother, Matilda. The fourth 
daughter, twin to Otto, died shortly after birth, but the logical 
name would have been that of her maternal great-grandmother, 
Sophia’s mother. The fact that Theophano and Otto named their 
children in precisely this fashion suggests that the correct identifi- 
cation has been made. 

As a member of the Phokas family, she had been close to ruling 
circles from a very young age (Nikephoros II reigned from 963 
until 969). Her father Constantine Skleros was a firm ally of John 
Tzimiskes and would have ensured contact with the court after 
969. It is, therefore, unnecessary to argue that she was named after 
Theophano, empress and wife of Romanos II, who acted as her 
godmother and brought her up in the court. In fact, Theophano 
was quite a common name in the tenth century, particularly 
among the Macedonian dynasty, which produced a saint in the 
first wife of Leo VI, whose relics were treasured in the palace. 

When Otto I sent Liutprand to Constantinople to seek a bride, 
Nikephoros II Phokas had no children: his wife Theophano had 
four by Romanos, real porphyrogennetot, including two daughters, 
Anna and Theodora, but the reigning emperor had no wish to 
permit either of these legitimate members of the previous ruling 
dynasty to crown an alliance. After his murder in 969, the 
widowed empress Theophano was banished with her children, 
and the new ruler, John Tzimiskes, married another Theodora, a 
daughter of Constantine VII. The situation was then as follows: 
the emperor had no children from his first marriage to Maria 
Skleraina; his second wife gave him a certain legitimacy but he 
had no children of his own. 


4 The theory of her being named after the empress Theophano the Elder was 
developed by P. Schramm and accepted as possible by Wolf (‘Nochmals zur 
Frage’, p. 276). On the connection with the palace, see Vita Mahthildis reginae 
antiquior, 16, MGH SS X (Hanover, 1852), p. 581. The attempe to identify a 
particular part of the palace, or even a different palace in Constantinople, scems to 
me impossibly ambitious, sec G. Wolf, ‘Vom Kaiserpalast in Byzanz zum 
Valkhof in Nimwegen’, Kaiseritt Theophanu, ed. Wolf (see n. 40), pp. 19-26, at 
pp. 22-3. 
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However, his brother-in-law Constantine Skleros, who was 
married to Sophia Phokas, a great-niece of the previous emperor, 
had a daughter Theophano, a girl (pwella) of the right age to 
marry Otto’s son.” It is important to note that all the calculations 
about Theophano’s date of birth and age at marriage turn on this 
fact. Otto II was born in 955 and thus was sixteen/seventeen years 
old in 972; his bride had to be of a suitable age. Following Wolf, 
the current consensus is that Theophano was about twelve years 
old — twelve was then the minimum age for a girl to marry.** The 
problem of a Byzantine bride had been outstanding since Nike- 
phoros broke off negotiations, and John Tzimiskes wanted peace 
in Italy in order to concentrate on eastern and northern cam~ 
paigns. 

At this point we have to surmise what might have occurred, 
given that there is no direct evidence for the emperor’s thinking. 
But it scems quite possible that he would have brought Theo- 
phano into the Great Palace in order to prepare her for her new 
role. Her connection with the new dynasty provided her with 
imperial credentials as a Byzantine princess and she was a blood- 
relative of the successful general who had become emperor. But 
she was not a porphyrogennetos, in the same way as Anna and 


4 She is so identified by a contemporary western author, Widukind of Corvey, sce 
Res gestae Saxonicae, Continuatio, 74, MGH SS III (Hanover, 1839), p. 465 (cf. 
ibid., 71). The term puella could be used of quite a wide range in age. So from this 
reference it is only possible to deduce that the bride and groom were considered 
well matched, i.e. Theophano may have been about the same age as Otto, who 
was then sixteen or seventecn years old. 

4 Wolf, “Nochmals zur Frage’ (sec n. 41), p- 273. The other pointer to Theophano’s 

youth is derived from the birth of her first child in 977. From the five-year gap 

between marriage and delivery some historians have deduced that she was even 
younger than twelye in 972 and could not have conceived prior to 976, when she 
would have reached puberty. 

Tinnefeld, ‘Die Braut aus Byzanz’ (sce n. 40), rightly cmphasizes that che 

participation of young girls is not mentioned in court-ceremonies recorded in the 

Book of Ceremonies, and that they were normally kept at home secluded from 

public view (p. 257). He concludes that Theophano may have witnessed just one 

ccremonial event put on for her uncle, the emperor, namely the triumph he 
celebrated through the city of Constantinople in 971 (p. 258). But he overlooks 
the fact chat newly established rulers regularly invited their close relatives into the 
palace and individuals appointed to high court-offices such as kouropalates and 
logothetes tou dromou, positions held by Theophano’s grandfather, could gain 
access, While there is no direct evidence that Theophano and her parents shared in 
the good fortune of John Tzimiskes, it is quite likely that they moved into the 

Great Palace at his request and that Theophano witnessed imperial procedure and 

court-ceremonies as one of the many ladies-in-waiting who attended all high- 

ranking female office-holders. 
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Theodora. In this sense, Thietmar of Merseburg may have cor~- 
rectly recorded a certain disappointment, even outright hostility, 
because Theophano was not the imperial daughter desired by 
Otto I, merely the emperor’s niece.*’ 

For this is what the western sources claim: Theophano was a 
most noble niece, neptim clarissimam, of John Tzimiskes.* In the 
Vita Mahthildis reginae antiquior, commissioned by Otto II, she is 
identified as follows: ‘...augusti de palatio, regalis fuisset data 
coniunx praeclara dicta nomine Theophanu’*®? (‘From the palace 
of the emperor, a most noble regal wife had been given, by name 
Theophano’). Moreover, the noble niece, who came from the 
imperial palace of Constantinople, appears to have been well 
schooled in the role of a real Byzantine princess. 

As in all the other cases Theophano had to learn what was 
expected of a Byzantine princess who would be sent to serve as 
ambassador to a foreign country. In about two years’ exposure to 
court-life, she had to study the relevant language and culture of 
her future husband, and to master the correct style of dress, 
deportment and manners. If she had not been taught to read and 
write at home, she now had to acquire those literate skills she 
would need in her new role. This she clearly did with some success 
because in the West her expertise was appreciated as something 
typically Byzantine. 

To her background is attributed her determination to reign as 
empress and later as regent for her son.5! This Byzantine practice 
had been exemplified by Theophano the Younger, whom Theo- 
47 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, If, 15, cd. R. Holtzmann, MGH SRG 

(Berlin, 2nd edn, 1935), p. 56. 

48 MGH DD Ol, ed. Th. Sickel (Hanover, 1884), no. 21, pp. 28-30, at p. 29. This 
is the bridegroom’s wedding-contract, listing the gifts equivalent to Theophano’s 
dowry, drawn up by Otto II in Rome and dated 14 April 972 (on the day of the 
marriage). 

Vita Mahthildis (sce n, 43), 16, p. 581, lines 44-6. 

50 KN. Ciggaar, ‘The Empress Theophano (972~991): political and cultural impli- 
cations of her presence in Western Europe for the Low Countries, in particular 
for the county of Holland’, in Byzantium attd the Low Countries in the Tenth 
Century: Aspects of Art and History in the Ottonian Era (Hernen, 1985), pp. 33-76; 
cf. J. Fleckenstein, ‘Hofkapelle und Kanzlei unter der Kaiserin Theophanu’, in 
von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, Il, pp. 305-10. 

Ciggaar, ‘The Empress Theophano’, especially pp. 35-7; but note the developed 
western tradition of widowed mothers acting as regent, as documented by F.-R. 
Erkens, ‘Die Frau als Herrscherin in ottonisch-friihsalischer Zeit’, in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, {l, pp. 245-59 (and articles by J. Laudage and 
G. Althoff, in the same volume); R. McKitecrick, ‘Ottonian intellectual culture 
in the tenth century and the role of Theophano’, chapter 9 in this volume. 
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phano may have known personally, and also by two famous 
empresses of the ninth and cighth centuries, Theodora and Irene. 
Both were celebrated in Byzantium as Orthodox rulers who 
insisted on restoring the veneration of icons after long periods of 
destruction. This iconophile tradition, commemorated in their 
Lives, ensured their prominence; they were both recognized as 
saints of the eastern church. Through the premature deaths of 
their husbands, they had become de facto regents for their young 
sons, and ruled in the name of these minors, In Constantinople, 
however much court-officials deplored the fact in private, it was 
sometimes unavoidable for women to be in control. As heads of 
state, even if only for brief periods, they wielded supreme auth- 
ority and established an image of the female ruler that ran counter 
to the general seclusion of women. So it would hardly be surpris- 
ing if Theophano had become familiar with stories of their 
personal rule at court.>? 

In this context it is important to remember that young girls 
were expected to learn fast. Princesses must have matured quickly, 
under pressure, for they were expected to cope with important 
affairs of state, and clearly some of them did. They were married 
at the inception of puberty, and were expected to bear children as 
soon as possible. Theophano gave birth four times between 
November/December 977 and June/July 980, the last being a 
delivery of twins (Otto III’s twin sister died before 8 October 
980), and she herself died ‘before her time’ on 15 June 991. For her 
age, Theophano seems even more remarkable than other ruling 
queens and empresses. And it seems very likely that some of her 
stamina and skill must be derived from her Byzantine background 
and training. 

From her mature fife in the West, it seems clear that Theo- 
phano had acquired in Constantinople a certain basic preparation 
for the role of a Byzantine princess, and conformed to an estab- 
lished model. Like others before her, she had been exposed to 
developed cultural standards and traditions that set Byzantium 
apart from the West. These extended beyond the glamour of 
court-ceremonial, official costume and state-occasions, to some 


% In chis context, Theophano’s use of the male form of the term for emperor, 
‘Theophanius impcrator’, as well as the more familiar “imperatrix', empress, 
might suggest a paralle] with Irene, who signed her documents as emperor, 
bastleus, rather than empress, bastlissa, see most recently Ciggaar, ‘The Empress 
Theophano’ (see n. 50), p. 36, n. 17. 
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acquaintance with the Byzantine style of government: the rhe- 
toric of universal authority uscd in every imperial document, 
methods of diplomacy, dispensation of justice, appointment of 
officials, reception of foreign delegations and so on. It included 
familiarity with imperial responsibilities (of philanthropy, for 
instance) and with ecclesiastical practices, liturgy, festivals and 
moral judgements. At the court, Theophano might have observed 
some aspects of tenth-century political life and her uncle’s style of 
government, not least her own role in it. All this helped her to 
train her son and to establish patterns of government in her own 
territories in the West. Yet despite it all, she could still become 
identified with ‘luxury from Greece’.>? 

In the process of assimilation, she was probably helped by her 
mother-in-law, Adelheid, and her sister-in-law, Matilda, who 
became her spiritual sister.°* Among her entourage from Con- 
stantinople she must have had advisers who wanted to see her suc- 
cessfully perform the expected role of a Byzantine princess in the 
West. Although we know very little about the Greek servants who 
accompanied her, it is possible that they resembled those sent with 
Anna to Kiev. Theophano probably took her own priest; she cer- 
tainly had her own ladies~in-waiting who attended her at official 
ceremonies in the West. There must have been a whole team of 
assistants to look after her wardrobe, personal clothes, jewels, 
linens, rugs and so on. Her appreciation of Byzantine silks is docu- 
mented in the gifts she later made to western churches; indeed, her 
marriage-contract was even drawn up on parchment painted to 
resemble one of these imperial purple silks.5> So Byzantine influ- 
ences surrounded her as she sailed to Benevento, where she was met 
by bishop Dietrich of Metz who escorted her to Rome. 

All this finery was part of what made Byzantine princesses 
desirable and much sought after in the West.5® Another crucial 


53 See Thangmar, Vita beati Bernwardi episcopi et confessoris, MGH SS §V (Hanover, 
1841), addendum, p. 888, describing a vision, in which Theophano appeared 
mouming the vanities that she had introduced to Germany and France, which 
seduced many women. These are identified as ‘superflua et luxuriosa mulierum 
omamenta quibus Grecia uti solet’. Cf. W. Georgi, ‘Ottonianum und Heiratsur- 
kunde 962/972’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, i, pp. 135-60, at 
pp. 159-60. 

4 McKitterick, ‘Ottonian intellectual culture’, p. 184 in the present volume. 

55 See W. Georgi, ‘Ottonianum’ (see n. 53). 

56 It is also this association that traditionally connected Theophano and her dowry 
with a number of de luxe objects found in western cathedral treasuries and 


collections. But see now chapter 13 by H. Westermann-Angerhausen in this 
Pe ers 
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part was their standard of education and knowledge of imperial 
traditions. Despite her status as a close imperial relative rather than 
a purple-born princess, Theophano appears to have executed the 
expected role with success. Judged by her adult life in the West, 
she conformed to and embodied in her own way the archetypal 
character of a Byzantine princess, That she produced children, 
including a son and heir, is not exceptional. But she also under- 
took their education and supervised their learning in a thorough 
and masterful way. She brought distinction to the court of the 
western emperor and inspired her son Otto III with visions 
beyond his father’s ambitions. Had he not died at a young age, the 
history of Europe might have been changed. As it was, Theo- 
phano ensured that his short life inspired others and introduced 
novel ideas into the West. In this respect, she performed the task 
of Byzantine ambassador to an unprecedented degree. This was 
precisely what Otto I had wanted and had he witnessed her 
activity he would probably have been well pleased.°” 


57 | would like to thank Dr Arnoud-Jan Bijstcveld for his helpful discussion and 
careful reading of the text, which permitted the correction of several crrors. Any 
that remain are mine alone. 
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The education of the daughters of the 
nobility in the Ottonian Empire 


JOHANNA MARIA VAN WINTER 


About the education of princesses and other noble Jadies we 
hear only occasionally in the chronicles, for the writers of these 
records (most of whom were male) were not interested in this 
aspect of history. Only when such a girl was betrothed or married 
did she become interesting; her next great moment was as a 
widow, when she appeared again on the marriage-market or 
became the abbess of a monastery. 

Take for example Liutprand of Cremona, whose Antapodosis is 
largely devoted to occurrences in northern Italy and Burgundy, 
which were the regions of provenance of queen Adelheid, king 
Otto I’s second wife. About Adelheid herself he cannot tell 
anything bad and therefore he hardly shows any interest in her, let 
alone in her youth; she only becomes important for him when, 
after the death of her first husband, king Lothar of Italy, in 950, 
she gets molested and imprisoned by the usurper Berengar of 
Ivrea. For bad people Liutprand has the keener eye, and this 
includes bad women; and so we are informed elaborately about 
the fornication of Berengar’s wife Willa with a squalid priest, to 
whom she had trusted her two daughters Gisela and Gerberga for 
education, giving him dainty meals and beautiful clothes, 
although normally she was a model of avarice. What that priest 
really taught these girls is referred to in a subordinate clause: ‘ut 
eas litterarum scientia epotaret’, which the translators in the 
Freiherr vom Stein edition render as ‘um ihnen das Lesen und 
Schreiben beizubringen”! (to teach them reading and writing). 

This Willa was the daughter of another no less niggardly Willa, 


’ Liutprand, Antapodosis, V, c. 32, Quellen zur Geschichte der sdchsischen Kaiserzeit, ed. 
A. Bauer and R. Rau, AQDG 8 (Darmstadt, 1971), pp. 480~1. 
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of whose avarice Liutprand gives a nice example,” and of Boso, 
margrave of Tuscany. Boso in his turn was the unloving brother 
of Hugh king of Italy, king Lothar’s father, and this Hugh was a 
sitting duck for Liutprand’s satire because of his many concubines, 
from whom he had delightful daughters. After having described 
this situation Liutprand incidentally gives us a revealing insight 
into the difference between Greeks and Romans regarding the 
value they set upon the legitimate birth of nobles. The Byzantine 
emperor Romanos wanted to negotiate with king Hugh about a 
marriage between his grandson and a daughter of Hugh’s; and 
when Hugh made it clear that he had no daughters from his 
legitimate wife but only from his concubines, Romanos gladly 
accepted the offer, because, as Liutprand writes, the Grecks only 
ask about the father and not about the mother.? 

With the Romans, the Franks and the Saxons it was quite 
different; for notwithstanding the lack of explicit interest in the 
chronicles there are clear signs that in Western Europe great value 
was set upon the female descent, which should be legitimate. 

Daughters were cherished and watched over as precious family 
pawns on the political chess~-board. They might be the future 
brides of political allies or che instruments of reconciliation with 
an adversary, and also the guardians of the community of prayer 
and of the memory of the ancestors. The latter role they played as 
virgins in a noble lady’s chapter or as widows at such a place, 
more often than not with the rank of abbess. 

The genealogical tree (Fig. 2) shows the tight network of such 
institutions, which might date from the eighth or the first half of 
the ninth century. Susteren for example, in the now Dutch 
province of Limburg, was founded in 714 by Pippin II and his 
wife Plectrude; other examples are St Mary in the Capitol in 
Cologne (where Plectrude was interred in 717), Vreden (founded 
by Waltbert, a descendant of the Saxon duke Widukind), Herford 
(founded by Adelhard and Wala, kindred of Charlemagne, who 
were both founders of Corvey at the river Weser as well), and 
Essen (c. 852 by Altfried bishop of Hildesheim). Others were 
founded by ancestors or members of the royal family itself in the 
ninth, tenth or eleventh centuries, such as Gandersheim, founded 
by Liudolf and Oda shortly after 850; Quedlinburg, founded by 
queen Matilda as the widow of king Henry I in 937; Gernrode, 


2 Ibid. WV, c. 12, pp. 414-17. 3 Ibid., V, c. 14, pp. 460-1. 
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founded in 959 by margrave Gero of Meissen and his daughter-in- 
law Hedwig, a niece of queen Matilda — already under royal 
protection in 961; and Brauweiler, founded in 1024 by the count 
palatine Ezzo and his wife Matilda, a daughter of the emperor 
Otto II and Theophano. In St Mary in the Capitol in Cologne, 
Benedictine nuns from Remiremont were established in the 
middle of the tenth century by Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, 
king/emperor Otto I’s brother, after he had removed its male 
canons to the church of St Andrew. 

It is noteworthy that these convents, after having been placed 
under royal protection, were always guided by abbesses from the 
royal family. These abbesses sometimes governed more than one 
convent if no other princess was available. After the death of 
Matilda, abbess of Quedlinburg, in 999, at the request of her 
mother, the queen-grandmother Adelheid, Otto III entrusted the 
abbey to his sister and her granddaughter Adelheid, the daughter 
of Otto II and Theophano,* who governed it until 1045. In 1014 
she also became head of Gernrode, where the abbess Hathwig had 
just died, who had also been abbess of Vreden. After Gernrode, 
Gandersheim was also placed under the guidance of the abbess 
Adelheid in 1039; her sister Sophia had been abbess of Gan- 
dersheim since 1001 and since the death of Matilda of Swabia in 
1011, of Essen as well. Essen was entrusted in 1039 to the abbess 
Theophano, one of the daughters of the count palatine Ezzo and 
princess Matilda, sister to the abbesses Adclheid and Sophia, who 
also was abbess of Gerresheim. Evidently only royal blood was 
good enough to rule these preserves of birth and wealth. 

In such places only the daughters of noble families were 
admitted as canonesses, though not in all cases for life: if it turned 
out to be better for their family for them to marry after all, they 
were permitted to leave. Girls destined for marriage were often 
educated in such houses until the day of their wedding. 

To what extent these two groups were kept separate in a 
convent for noble ladies is difficult to tell, but such a separation 
would have been almost impossible to maintain. Take the case of 
Liutgard, the eldest daughter of margrave Ekkehard of Meissen 
and Swanahild Billung. Betrothed as a child to Werner, the eldest 
son of margrave Liuthar of the Northmarch and Godila (who was 
4 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, IV, c. 43, ed. R. Holtzmann and W. 

Trillmich, neu ubertragen und erlautert von W.Trillmich, AQDG 9 (Darmstadt, 
1957), pp. 158 9. 
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only thirteen years old when she gave birth to Werner!), she was 

educated under the abbess Matilda in Quedlinburg. Now Matilda 

left the abbey in 998 to be regent for Otto III during his stay in 

Italy, whereupon Werner, who had heard that the margrave 

Ekkehard might break his promise and betroth his daughter to 

another man, violently abducted Liutgard with the help of some 

armed friends, among whom were the brothers of Thietmar of 

Merseburg (who relates this story). On being informed of this, 

the abbess Matilda in tears called upon the assembled princes to 

recover the kidnapped girl, but the abductors had already reached 
the safety of Walbeck Castle. Liuthar, Werner’s father, inquired 
after the feelings of Liutgard herself, who preferred to stay where 
she was. But Matilda thought otherwise; and she achieved her 
abject. Barefoot and begging for mercy the abductor brought his 

‘wife’ to an assembly in Magdeburg; by this time the young 

couple is referred to as ‘sponsum cum contectali’, the bridegroom 

with his bedmate, by Thietmar. Liutgard was taken back to 

Quedlinburg, not as a prisoner, but to teach her the fear of God, as 

Thietmar tells us.*> How much longer she stayed there, he does not 

say; he only tells us that the abbess Matilda died soon afterwards 

and that she was succeeded by the abbess Adelheid. 

Not only girls, however, but also boys were educated in 
Quedlinburg. Thietmar for example received early lessons there 
from his father’s aunt Emnilda.® His father took him away from 
there in 987, ‘primo fitteris bene adhuc instructum’, i.e. for the 
time being well instructed in literacy; at that time Thietmar was 
twelve years old. For higher education he was to be sent to 
Magdeburg. 

The presence of boys in Quedlinburg may also be inferred 
from a remark made by Widukind of Corvey, who describes how 
queen Matilda lived as a widow in a cell near the church and 
proceeded every night from there to the church for a vigil of 
prayer, passing by a series of male and female singers. Those 
singers were stationed at three different places: within her cell, 
outside its door, and along the way to the church.” Who could the 
5 Ibid., IV, cc. 39-42, pp. 154-9. © Ibid. IV, c. 16, pp. 132-3. 

7 Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, III, c. 74, Quellen zur Geschichte der sachsischen 
Karserzett, ed. A. Bauer and R. Rau, AQDG 8 (Darmstadt, 1971), p. 178: ‘Erat 
enim ei cellula ecclesiae proxima, in qua modice requiescebat, de qua omnibus 
noctibus consurgens intrat ecclesiam, nichilominus cantoribus et cantatricibus intra 


cellulam et pro foribus et in via triformiter constitutis, qui divinam clementiam 
laudarent atque benedicerent.’ 
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male singers have been? Were they all adult men, mostly clerics? It 
seems more likely that they were choir-boys, boys like Thietmar, 
who were educated there. The female singers were nuns and 
young girl-boarders. 

Such a one was Liutgard; but even with girls destined to take 
the veil, the abbess might have considerable trouble, as we see 
from the history of Sophia and Ida, daughters of count palatine 
Ezzo and princess Matilda, who ran away from Gandersheim to 
take refuge with archbishop Aribo of Mainz. In the oldest Vita of 
bishop Godehard of Hildesheim, written shortly before his death 
in 1038, we read that these two young girls were educated in the 
imperial abbey of Gandersheim under the direction of their aunt, 
the abbess Sophia, and according to the capacity of their tender 
age were imbued with the study of literacy ‘as befits freewomen’ 
(liberaliter);® but because of their high descent they enjoyed more 
liberties than their comrades of the same age. They were allowed 
to travel, with the consent of the abbess, who suspected nothing 
when, in 1026, they were invited to stay with archbishop Aribo. 
But once in Mainz they refused to go back again; three other girls 
from Gandersheim, under the cover of a family visit, received 
permission to travel from the abbess and joined them there. 
Archbishop Aribo, less naive than abbess Sophia, placed these five 
girls in a monastery with discipline under the guidance of his own 
sister. At the behest of a synod they were brought back to 
Gandersheim in 1027, not to the imperial abbey but to St Mary’s. 
However, after a few months, during which they allegedly lived 
‘more according to their pleasure than to their duty’ (‘plusque 
pro libitu quam pro debito viventes’), they were abducted to 
Mainz, again to the monastery of Aribo’s choice.? Only after the 
death of Aribo in 1031 could a settlement be reached with his 
successor: two of the girls stayed in Mainz and the third girl, 
together with Ida, came back to St Mary’s in Gandersheim, Ida’s 
elder sister Sophia having died already.'° 

Before 1038 Ida became abbess of St Mary’s in Gandersheim 
and also — but we do not know when — of St Mary in the Capitol 
in Cologne. She turned out to be an active builder and an 
art-loving ruler, who presented other abbeys with works of art. 


8 Wulfhere, Vita Godehardi episcopi, vita prior, c. 29, MGH SS XI, pp. 188-9: 
‘.. .studiisque litteralibus jiuxta tenellae etatis capacitatem sunt liberaliter 
imbutae. ..” The whole story is to be found there. 

9 Ibid., c. 34, pp. 192-3. 10 Thid., c. 36, p. 194. 
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Probably the column of Ida in Essen, the Hitda~codex at Me- 
schede and the Hidda-Gospels at Gerresheim were all commis~- 
sioned by her between c. 1040 and her death in 1060, Her 
brother, archbishop Herman II of Cologne (1036-56), and her 
sister Theophanu, abbess of Essen and Gerresheim (1039-58), 
supported her energetically and their rule was as glorious as her 
own.!! 

Ida was born in 1015, so she must have been ten or eleven 
when she first went to Mainz in 1026; at the same age, Thietmar 
‘was instructed in literacy’ by his aunt Emnilda at Quedlinburg. 
Primary education was described in such terms: ‘imbued with’ 
studiis litteralibus (Sophia and Ida), ‘nourished with litterarum sci- 
entia’ (Willa’s daughters, Gisela and Gerberga); ‘educated with 
literalis studio disciplinae’* (queen Matilda, who was educated by 
her grandmother in the monastery of Herford; the young 
Matilda, we are explicitly told, was not counted among the nuns, 
but ‘was trained with books and works for useful things’ 
instead).'> As a girl of about ten years old her hand was sought in 
marriage by the future king Henry I, who removed her from the 
convent as soon as he had obtained her grandmother’s consent. 
Only as a widow in Quedlinburg did she really take up literary 
studies again, and then she learned so well that she could teach 
her own servants.'4 

Herford had, in the ninth and at the beginning of the tenth 
centuries, a high reputation for educating girls. Hathumod, too, 
was trained there, before becoming, at the age of twelve, the first 
abbess of Gandersheim in 852. According to her Vita she was an 
unusual girl, totally uninterested in and even terrified of beautiful 
dresses and female frills. But the litteras (‘letters’), “to which 
others had to be driven by whip-lash, she approached with extra~ 


'! See especially Gerhard Weilandt, ‘Wer stiftete den Hitda-Codex (Darmstadt, 
Hess. Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek, Cod. 1640)?: ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 
lung der ottonischen Kélner Buchmalerci’, in Annalen des historischen Vereins fiir 
den Niederrhein, Heft 190 (1987), 49-83. Weilandt proposes to date the Hitda- 
Codex to after c. 1040 instead of to c. 1000-20: this accords with the lives and 
works of the Ezzonen children, Ida, Theophano and Herman. 

12 Vita Mahthildis reginae, c, 1, MGH SS X, p. 575. 

Ibid., c. 2, p. 575: ‘Hanc eandem, ut diximus, virginem, Herevordensi quae inerat 

monastcrio, non inter sanctimonialcs numeranda, sed ad quaeque utilia libris 

operibusque nutrienda cum sui matre genitoris ...’ 

Widukind, Res gestae Saxonticae, Ill, c. 74 (sec n. 7), pp. 178-9: ‘Domesticos omnes 

famulos ct ancillas variis artibus, litteris quoque instituit, nam et ipsa litteras novit, 

quas post mortem regis lucide satis didicit.’ 
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ordinary zeal and was addicted to with indefatigable medi- 


tation’.!> 


What did this study of letters actually entail? Did girls learn only 
reading and writing, or did they strive for higher goals? We are 
lucky to have the testimony of a highly gifted canoness, Hrotsvit 
of Gandersheim, who sheds some light upon these questions in her 
work. Hrotsvit lived in the abbey of Gandersheim in the mid- 
tenth century. She wrote in Latin, partly verse and partly drama- 
tic dialogue, stylistically inspired by the comedies of the Roman 
playwright P. Terentius Afer (second century BC). Of course, her 
legends and dramas were moralistic: repentance, penance for sin 
and constancy in the face of martyrdom were the virtues that she 
impressed upon her readers, or more probably her listeners. Her 
storics may have been read in the refectory or the study-room, or 
even performed as drama by the monastic ladies, to which they 
would lend themselves very well. Besides, she also wrote chron- 
icles in verse: Gesta Ottonis and Primordia coenobit Gandeshemensts, 
‘The deeds of Otto I’ and “The origins of the monastery of 
Gandersheim’.® 

The moralistic tendency of Hrotsvit’s work has been attributed 
to the sincere bigotry of an isolated boarding-school for girls. 
Tenth-century convent girls are indeed comparable with 
boarding-school girls, but life held fewer mysteries for them than 
one might think. Hrotsvit’s plays tell us a surprising amount 
about life and education in her time. 

First of all she evidently envisaged a youthful public, able to 
identify itself with the heroines of the legend or the drama, most 
of whom are young. Faith, Hope and Charity, the daughters of 
Wisdom, prepare for martyrdom at the ages of twelve, ten and 
eight respectively;!7 Agnes, who not only refuses the advances of 


15 Agius, Vita Hathumodae, c. 2, MGH SS IV, p. 167: ‘Litteras vero, ad quas alii 
discendas et verberibus coguntur, ipsa ultroneo studio appetiit, infatigabunda 
meditatione addidicit.’ 

16 Hrotsvit, Opera (hereafter Opera), mit Einleitungen und Kommentar von H. 
Homeyer (Munich, Paderbom, etc., 1970); German translation in: Hrotsvitha 
yon Gandersheim, Werke in deutscher Ubertragung (hereafter Werke), mit cinem 
Beitrag zur fruhmictclaleerlichen Dichtung von H. Homcyer (Munich, Pader- 
bom, etc., 1973). 

17 Opera, p. 361, Sapientia, III, v. 11, Werke, p. 267: 


SAPIENTIA. Karitas duas olimpiades iam volvit, Spes duo lustra, Fides 
tres olympiades, 
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the prefect’s son but manages to convert father and son to the 
Christian faith, is thirteen years old;!® Maria, the niece of the 
hermit Abraham, is an orphan of seven when her uncle takes her 
with him to devote her life to Christ;!? the virgins Agape, Chionia 
and Irene (‘Love’, ‘Snowwhite’, ie. ‘Purity’, and Peace’) must be 
very young, especially Irene who is only a child, when they resist 
the lustful advances of Diocletian’s governor Dulcitius and die as 
martyrs.” This accords with what we know from the chronicles 
about the age of the girls who inhabited such abbeys as Gan- 
dersheim. 

Another characteristic of these tales is the self-possession and 
pride with which Hrotsvit’s heroines meet menacing males, who 
think of them as members of the weaker sex. Take the following 
instances: 


The prefect, whose son is desperately in love with the thirteen~ 
year-old Agnes, wants to make her indulge him by threaten- 
ing to put her in a brothel, but she, fearless and bold, replies 
that Christ is her Bridegroom and that He will protect her.”’ 


18 Opera, p. 211, Agnes, vs, 41-2, Werke, p. 160: 


Ast ubi lustra duo celeri cursu revoluta 
Insuper et ternos aetatis transiit annos . .. 


19 Opera, p. 304, Abraham, I, v. 4, Werke, p. 225: 


EFFREM. Cuius cst actatis? 
ABRAHAM. Si unius rotatus mansumi apponerctur, duas olympiades 
vitali aura vesceretur. 


»® Opera, p. 270, Dulcitius, II, v. 1, Werke, p. 203: 
DULCITIUS. Producite, militcs, producite, quas tenctis in carcerc! 
MILITES. Ecce, quas vocasti! 


DULCITIUS. Papae! quam pulchrac, quam venustae, quain cgregiac 
pucllulae! 


Opera, p. 273, Dulcitius, X, Werke, p. 206: 


SISINNIUS. O milites, ubi sunt lascivae, quae torqueri debent, 
puellae? 

MILITES. Affliguntur in carcere. 

SISINNIUS. Hirenam reservate ct reliquas producite. 

MILITES. Cur unam excipis? 

SISINNIUS. Parcens infantiac. Forte facilius convertetur, si sororum 
praesentia non terrebitur. 

MILITES. Ira. 


21 Opera, p. 217, Agnes, vs. 193-205, Werke, p. 164: 


At sacra virgo, minis nimium trepidans super istis, 
Audacter mox pracfcecto dedit ista responsa. . . 
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Irene, still a child and likewise threatened with the brothel, 
challenges and derides the soldiers and their captain who are 
about to torture her, after her sisters have already died as 
martyrs; in an earlier scene the three girls have made fun of 
the governor Dulcitius, ‘that fool’, who has had them 
enclosed in the cook’s pantry, hoping to make love with 
them during the night, but who instead kisses and embraces 
the soot-black pans.” 

Wisdom uses the same phrase, ‘this fool’, of the emperor 
Hadrianus, when he asks how old her daughters are; she goes 
on to reveal their ages in a learned discourse on arithmetic;”* 
with flattery he tries to convert her to idolatry, believing that 
the feminine sex in its fragility will be mollified more easily 
by that means, but this just makes him even more foolish in 
her eyes.?° 


2 Opera, pp. 274-5, 277, Dulcitius, XI], vs. 1-5, XIV, v. 3, Werke, pp. 207-9. 
7 Opera, p. 271, Dulcitius, fV, vs. 1-3, Werke, p. 204: 


AGAPES. Quid strepat pro foribus? 

HIRENA. Infelix Dulcitius ingreditur. 

CHIONIA. Deus nos tueatur! 

AGAPES. Amen. 

CHIONIA. Quid sibi vult collisio ollarum, caccaborum et sartaginum? 
HIRENA. Lustrabo. Accedite, quaeso, per rimulas perspicite! 
AGAPES. Quid est? 

HIRENA. Ecce, iste stultus, mente alicnatus, acstimat se nostris uti 
amplexibus. 

AGAPES. Quid facit? 

HIRENA. Nunc ollas molli fovet gremio, nunc sartagines et caccabos 
amplectitur, mitia libans oscula. 

CHIONIA. Ridiculum. 

HIRENA. Nam facies, manus ac vestimenta adco sordidata, adco 
coinquinata, ut nigredo, quae inhaesit, similitudincm Acthiopis 
exprimit. 

AGAPES. Decet, ut talis apparcat corpore, gualis a diabolo possidetur 
In mente. 


24 Opera, p. 360, Sapientia, III, v. 8, Werke, p. 266: 


ADRIANUS, Quot annos aetatis volverunt? 

SAPIENTIA. Placetne vobis, o filiae, ut hunc stultum ariemetica 
fatigem disputatione? 

FIDES. Placet, mater, nosque auditum pracbemus Jibenter, 


23 Opera, p. 359, Sapientia, II, v. 3, Werke, p. 266: 
ADRIANUS. Quid, si illas primule aggrediar blanda alloquutione, si 


forte velint cedere? 
ANTIOCHUS. Melius est; nam fragilitas sexus feminci facilius potest 
blandimentis molliri. 
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The girls at Gandersheim may have learned the fear of God, but 
they evidently were not educated as submissive simpletons. To a 
pagan, Hrotsvit taught them, no respect is due at all, although he 
be the emperor of Rome. 

To understand these texts the audience needed more than an 
education in reading and writing alone; grammar and the rhe- 
torical subjects taught in the trivium were needed, followed by the 
four disciplines taught in the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music) in order to appreciate them in all their 
stylistic refinement. Probably most people were not able to do 
this and simply submitted to the force of a tale well told. In the 
plays the characters converse in short sentences. But Hrotsvit uses 
just such dialogues to introduce difficult subjects, such as the 
learned discourse on arithmetic already mentioned,”® or the dis- 
cussion of harmony and musical theory in the history of the 
hermit Pafnutius and the whore Thais.?’ It is rewarding to study 
the latter in some detail. 

Pafnutius feels concerned about the salvation of Thais, a prosti-~ 
tute in the neighbouring town, who lures many men to their ruin. 
To explain to his pupils what troubles him, he speaks to them of 
the Universe as a macrocosm (maior mundus, i.e. the larger, cosmic 
world) and of man as a microcosm (minor mundus, i.e. the smaller 
world, which reflects and interacts with the cosmic forces, the 
elements, the seasons, the sun, the moon and the planets), with a 
mortal body and an immortal soul; these two, opposed as they 
are, yet must remain in harmony with each other and with the 


26 Opera, pp. 360-3, Sapientia, III, ys. 9-22, Werke, pp. 267-8. 

27 Opera, pp. 328-34, Pafnutius, I, vs. 2-21, Werke, pp. 242-5. Thais is an interesting 
name, because it refers to the Greck courtesan who challenged Alexander the 
Great after the conquest of Persepolis to burn down that royal city, as we are told 
in the ‘vulgate’ tradition of Diodorus Siculus (first century BC) and Quintus 
Curtius Rufus (first century AD), although not in the shorter and less romanti- 
cized version of Arrian (second century AD); cf. A.B. Bosworth, A Historical 
Commentary on Arrian’s History of Alexander, Commentary on books I-III 
(Oxford, 1980), pp. 24, 331. The Res gestae Alexandri Magni of Quintus Curtius 
Rufus were well known in the Middle Ages; cf. D.J.A. Ross, Alexander Historta- 
tus: A Guide to Medieval Ilustrated Alexander Literature, Warburg Institute Surveys 
(London, 1963), I, p. 67. So Hrotsvit may have known them, in which case 
Homeyer’s remark in her introduction to the Werke, p. 31, should be revised: 
‘Spuren irgendwelcher historischer Autoren fehlen bezcichnenderweise ganz; 
Geschichtsschreibung gale nicht als Fach.” My attention was drawn to Thais, the 
Greck courtesan, thanks to Helecn Sancisi-Weerdenburg, ‘Den wereltvorst een 
vuyle streek aan sijn eercleet’:; Alexander en Persepolis, Oratie 10 oktober 1991, 
Faculteit der Letteren Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht, p. 9. 
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Creator. After this exposition he goes out; disguised as a cus- 
tomer, he gains access to Thais and manages to bring her to 
introspection and repentance. After having burnt, to the horror of 
her lovers, all her jewels and other valuables in the marketplace, 
she follows Pafnutius to a women’s cloister, where she is immured 
in a cell, with the foul smell of her own excrement, until she gets 
remission from her penance after three years, and then dies. 

In his discussion of the theory of harmony Pafnutius explicitly 
calls music one of the four disciplines of the quadrivium, one that 
builds on the method of dialectic from the trivium. But he refuses 
to call himself a philosopher; at the most he is someone who has 
caught a drop from the scales of wisdom in passing and is handing, 
this on to his pupils.’ By this topos Hrotsvit probably also depicts 
herself in all humility, not as a philosopher but only a passer-on of 
learning. Like Pafnutius, she must have been surrounded by a 
circle of pupils, who tried to understand the complicated subject- 
matter she put before them in verse and drama. She was fortunate 
in enjoying the support of her abbess, Gerberga of Bavaria, who 
did not spurn the dedication of her works. 


Most chronicles are silent as to the age of the daughters of princes 
and nobles, who were educated in convents. But in the works of 
Hrotsvit of Gandersheim we possess a source that can deepen our 
understanding of such circles. These girls, who as children were 
already betrothed or desired by men, were proud and self- 
possessed in their behaviour, sometimes to the despair of their 
abbess; probably they were also appreciative of art, musical and 
eager to learn. The imperial abbeys that were ruled by members 
of the royal family, such as Gandersheim, Quedlinburg, Gernrode 
and Essen, provided a protected environment in which such 
young and cultivated females could mature. 


- Opera, pp. 333-4, Pafnutius, 1, v. 19, Werke, p. 245: 


PAFNUTIUS. Tenuem scicntiae guttulam, quam de plenis sciorum 
pateris cffluentem, non ad colligendum residens, sed casu praetericns, 
repertam clambi, vobiscum communicare studui. 
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Marriage negotiations between Byzantium 
and the West and the name of Theophano in 
Byzantium (cighth to tenth centuries) 


ADELBERT DAVIDS 


Liutprand of Cremona and his delegation met with stubborn 
opposition at the court of Constantinople in 968, when they asked 
for a purple-born (porphyrogennetos) bride for the son of the 
emperor Otto I.) ‘It is unheard of that a daughter born in the 
purple of an emperor born in the purple should contract a foreign 
marriage. Still, great as is your demand, you shall have what you 
want if you give what is proper: Ravenna, namely, and Rome 
with all the adjoining territories from thence to our possessions.’ 


' Abbreviations uscd in footnotes 

Délger, Regesten: Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches von 565-1453, 
I, 1, von 565-1025, I, 2, von 1025 -1204, ed. F. Dolger (Munich and Berlin, 1924-5 
and reprinted Hildeshcim, 1976). 

Nikephoros Gregoras, Logos: Nikephoros Gregoras’ life of St Theophano, in Zwei 
griechische Texte tiber die Hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI., ed. E. Kurtz, 
Zapiski imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, VIII, Istor.-filol. otdel., III, 2 (Se Peters- 
burg, 1898), pp. 25-45. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis: John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin, 
1973). 

Theophanes, Chronographia: Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1883-5, and reprinted Hildesheim 1980). 

Theophanes Continuatus: Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker 
(Bonn, 1838). 

Vita Theoph.. The anonymous life of St Theophano, in Zwei griechische Texte, 
pp. 1-24. 

Liutprand of Cremona, Legatio ad imperatorem Constantinopolitanum Nicephorum 
Phocam, ed. A. Bauer and R. Rau, AQDG 8 (Darmstadt, 2nd edn, 1977), 15, 
p. 538, 7 ff ‘inaudita res est, ut porphyrogeniti porphyrogeniea, hoc est in purpura 
nati filia in purpura nata, gentibus misccatur’; for a translation see The Works of 
Liudprand of Cremona, trans, F.A, Wright (London, 1930), p. 239. On Liutprand 
see J. Koder and Th. Weber, Liutprand von Cremona in Konstantinopel: Untersu- 
chungen zum griechischen’ Sprachschatz und zu realkundlichen Aussagen in seinen 
Werken, Byzantina Vindobonensia, 13 (Vienna, 1980); M. Rentschler, Lindprand 
von Cremona: eine Studie zum ost~westlichen Kulturgefalle im Mittelalter, Frankfurter 
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The term porphyrogennetos dates from the ninth century and 
became current in the tenth through the works of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, although the special status of a son or daugh- 
ter born to a ruling emperor goes back to at least the sixth 
century.? Purple was the imperial colour and the sign of the 
legitimation of hereditary rulership.* In his draft of a letter to be 
sent by the emperor Michael VII Dukas to the duke of the 
Normans, Robert Guiscard (1072/3), in which one of Robert’s 
daughters is sought as a bride for the porphyrogennete brother of 
the emperor, Michael Psellos gives the following definition: 
‘having been born to my father not before his emperorship 
(basileia), but having been both conceived and born after he 
became emperor ... Those born like that, we Romans call 
“purple-born” emperors.’> And Anna Komnene, porphyrogen- 
nete herself, explains the name further in her Alexiad in the 
chapter about her own birth (in 1083): the part of the palace or the 
room (oikema) reserved for imperial deliveries has been called, 
since Antiquity, the Porphyra; whoever is born there, is ‘porphy~ 
rogennete’.® This tradition is already known to Liutprand, who 
mentions it in his Anfapodosis: Leo VI, father of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, is not called porphyrogennete because he was 
born in the purple, but because he was born in the house (domus = 
otkos), built by Constantine the Great, who also gave it the name 
of ‘Porphyra’. [t is not known where this part of the palace was 


Wissenschaftliche Beitrage, kulturwiss. Reihe, 14 (Frankfurt am Main, 1981); J.N. 
Sutherland, Livdprand of Cremona, Bishop, Diplomat, Historian: Studies of the Man 
and his Age, Biblioteca degli ‘Studi medicvali’, 14 (Spoleto, 1988); K.J. Leyser, 
‘Ends and means in Liudprand of Cremona’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 13 (1988), 
119-43; and R. Levine, ‘Liudprand of Cremona: history and debasement in the 
tenth century’, Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch, 26 (1991), 70-84. 

Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis (Lyons, 1688 and 
reprinted Graz, 1958), c. 1206 f. See also ODB, p. 1701. The term porphyrogennetoi 
is also mentioned in an inscription from 906-11; see the text in W. Ohnsorge, ‘Zur 
Frage der Téchter Kaiser Leons VI.’, in Ohnsorge, Konstantinopel und der Okzident: 
gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Geschichte der byzantinisch-abendlandischen Beziehungen und 
des Kaisertums (Darmstadt, 1966), pp. 171-5, especially p. 171. In De ceremonits, I, 
51 (42), ed. A. Vogt (Paris, 1967), IH, 24-5, and II, 21, PG 112, ce. 1148-52, 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos discusses the ceremonial at the birth of a 
porphyrogennete prince. 

O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Katser- und Reichstdee nach threr Gestaltung im 
hofischen Zeremoniell (Darmstadt, 1956), pp. 61-2. 

Michael Psellos, Ep. 144, Mesaiontke Bibliotheke, ed. C.N. Sathas, vol. V (Venice 
and Paris, 1876 and reprinted Hildesheim, 1972), p. 390. In acclamations the 
‘divine name’ of the porphyrogennete follows that of the basileus. 

Anna Komnene, Alexias, V1, 8, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1967), Il, 60, 27 fF. 
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located.? But from the words quoted at the beginning of this 
article, it is clear that he, also, had heard, in Constantinople, the 
explanation of porphyrogennetos as ‘born in the purple’ (in purpura 
natus). 


Marriage negotiations between Byzantium and the West 
(from the eighth till the eleventh century)® 


The possibility of obtaining a porphyrogennete princess as the 
bride of a foreign ruler had been demonstrated by Peter of 
Bulgaria, successor to his father, Symeon, who had married in 927 
the purple-born Maria/Irene, daughter of the emperor Christo- 
pher, son of Romanos [ Lekapenos and co-emperor from 912 to 
931. The Byzantine diplomats answered that Christopher himself 
was not a porphyrogennete. As to the status of Rome, Liutprand 
urged that Rome had been liberated by Otto 1, whom he called 
dominus meus imperator augustus. According to Roman privileges — 
by which is meant the Donation of Constantine — Otto had given all 
lands belonging to the Roman church to the pope, in imitation of 
Constantine the Great. But the Byzantine court insisted on its 
superiority over Rome and the Roman church.? 

Constantine VII's ‘francophilism’!? had revealed a different 
attitude towards the West. In his De administrando imperio he 
summarizes his guidelines in discussing requests for marriages 
from the northern ‘barbarians’ (Khazars, Turks, Russians, Pe- 
chenegs and Slavs): 


For if any nation of these infidel and dishonourable tribes of the 
north shal] ever demand a marriage-alliance with the emperor 


7 Liutprand, Liber antapodoseos, 1, 6-7, ed. A, Baucr and R.. Rau (see n. 2), p. 254, 15 
ff; see also III, 30, p. 380, 3 ff On the Porphyra sce R. Janin, Constantinople 
byzantine: développement urbain et répertotre topographique (Paris, 1950), pp. 121. 2. 
On marriage-negotiations see also G. Wolf, ‘Die byzantinisch-abendlandischen 
Heirats- und Verlobungspline zwischen 750 und 1250’, Archiv fir Diplomatik, 37 
(1991), 15-32, and F. Tinnefeld, ‘Byzantinische auswartige Heiratspolitik yor 9. 
zum 12, Jahrhundert: Kontinuitat und Wandel der Prinzipien und der praktischen 
Ziele’, Byzantinoslavica, 54 (1993), 21-8. These two papers were not yet available 
when the present chapter was written. 

Liutprand, Legatio (see n. 2), 17-19, p. 538, 20 ff. Sec P.E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom 
und Renovatio: Studien zur Geschichte des rdmischen Erneverungsgedankens vom Ende 
des karolingischen Retches bis zum Investiturstreit (Darmstadt, 1962), pp. 71-4. In 
fact, the very name of Constantine the Great appears to be a stumbling-block 
between East and West. 

10 A. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World (London, 1973), p. 18, 
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of the Romans, and either to take his daughter to wife, or to 
give a daughter of their own to be wife to the empcror or to the 
emperor’s son, this monstrous demand of theirs also you shall 
rebut with these words, saying: ‘Concerning this matter also a 
dread and authentic charge and ordinance of the great and holy 
Constantine is engraved upon the sacred table of the universal 
church of the Christians in Hagia Sophia, that never shall an 
emperor of the Romans ally himself in marriage with a nation 
of customs differing from and alien to those of the Roman 
order, especially with one that is infidel and unbaptized, unless 
it be with the Franks alone; for they alone were excepted by 
that great man, the holy Constantine, because he himself drew 
his origin from those parts; for there is much relationship 
(syngeneta) and converse (epimiksia) between Franks and 
Romans. And why did he order that with them alone the 
emperors of the Romans should intermarry? Because of the 
traditional fame and nobility of those lands and races. But with 
any other nation whatsoever it was not to be in their power to 
do this, and he who dared to do it was to be condemned as an 
alien (allotrios) from the ranks of the Christians and subject to 
the anathema, as a transgressor of ancestral laws and imperial 
ordinances.”" 


Constantine VII goes on to discuss two marriages which he 
thinks very disputable: that of Constantine V to a Khazar princess 
and that of the granddaughter of Romanos I Lekapenos to the 
khan of Bulgaria. The marriage of the co-emperor Constantine V 
— erroneously written as Leo (IV) — in 732 had been arranged by 
Constantine’s father Leo [IL But this Constantine was a disgrace 
to the empire of the Romans and his behaviour defied all rules; 
besides, as an enemy of the icons, he wasa ‘heretic’. In Constantine 
VII’s view, an iconoclast (eikonomachos) is the same as an 
unbeliever (apistos). As we know from the Chronicle of Theo- 
phanes, the Khazar princess Cicek converted from Judaism to 
Christianity before her marriage and took the name Irene at 
baptism; she knew Holy Scripture very well and was able to 
refute the iconoclastic theory of her husband and of her father-in- 


4 Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De administrando tmperio, ed. G. Moravcsik 
(Washington, DC, 1967), 13, 106 ff, pp. 70-1; trans. R.J.M. Jenkins, :bid., 
pp. 71-3. By ‘law’ is meant canon 72 of the Trullo council (Sytagma ton theion kai 
hieron kanonon, ed. G.A. Rhalles and M. Potles, {1 (Athens, 1852 and reprinted 
1966), pp. 471 ff), which forbids marriages between the Orthodox and heretics; 
see Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio, Il, Commentary, 
ed. R.J.M. Jenkins (London, 1962), p. 68. 
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law.’2 As to the other marriage, that of Maria/Irene, grand~- 
daughter of Romanos I Lekapenos, with Peter of Bulgaria in 927, 
Constantine stresses that it was against all traditions, but had 
served political and diplomatic aims by ransoming Christian 
prisoners; besides, the Bulgarians were (Orthodox) Christians, the 
Bulgarian patriarchate having been recognized in 927; also, Maria 
was ‘not daughter of the chief and lawful emperor, but of the 
third and most junior one [Christopher], who was still subord- 
inate and had no share of authority in matters of government’, 
Besides, here and elsewhere Constantine VII speaks of ‘the ladies 
of the imperial family’, relatives of the imperial house and mar~ 
riageable princesses.'> 

If one considers the diplomatic traffic between Byzantium and 
the countries abroad, one is struck by the importance of noble 
Jadies as eminent articles for export to gain mutual political 
advantage. Whatever the women’s personal choice, they were 
made subordinate to the ideology of the ‘family of Christian 
nations’ and the confraternitas, when it was convenient in a given 
situation,’ particularly when the country was threatened by 


"2 Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p. 409, 30 ff. Lco IV was called ‘the Khazar’, see 
Vita Theophanis, in Thcophanes, Chrortographia, Il, p. 4, 28. Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos does not mention the marriage, in a foreign country, of the 
mutilated Justinian II (his nose was cut) with the sister of the Khazar khan, who 
took the Christian name of Theodora (Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p- 373, 1). 
After Justinian had regained the throne in 705, Theodora became empress and 
their son Tiberius co-emperor; sec G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates (Munich, 3rd edn, 1963), 121; D.M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish 
Khazars (New York, 1954), pp. 171-5. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio (sec n. 11), 13, 163 ff, 
p. 74. See Délger, Regesten, no. 612; S. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his Reign: A Study of Tenth-Century Byzantium (Cambridge, 1929 
and reprinted 1988), pp. 66-7, 97-101. Romanos I had made his son Christopher 
co-empcror in 921 and had given him precedence over Constantine VII, who 
came after Romanos and Christopher in processions. Liutprand, who had seen 
Constantine VII at the court of Constantinople in 949, voices Constantine’s 
feelings in his Antapodosis (sce n. 7), III, 37, p. 382, 13 ff: Christopher was born 
before his father became emperor, and therefore was not a porphyrogenntetos, and 
with a Latin word play: ‘Christophoron primogenitum domino suo imperatori 
Constantino Porphyrogenito praeposuit.’ On the Bulgarian autocephaly see H.-D. 
Dépmann, ‘Zum Streit mit Byzanz um das erste bulgarische Patriarchat’, Byzan- 
tinische Forschungen, 18 (1992), 101-~10. 

See various studies by F. Délger, especially in Délger, Byzanz und die europaische 
Staatenwelt: ausgewahlte Vortrage und Aufsdtze (Darmstadt, 1964); K. Leyser, ‘The 
tench century in Byzantine-western relationships’, in Relations between East and 
West in the Middle Ages, ed. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 29-63; J. Shepard, 
‘Aspects of Byzantine attitudes and policy towards the West in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 13 (1988), 67-118. 
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neighbouring enemies and when diplomacy was needed. Some- 
times western diplomats used the existing affinity between 
western ruling houses as an argument in negotiations to obtain a 
bride from Byzantium. 


Before Liutprand’s mission 


There had been negotiations for marriages between members of 

the Byzantine and Frankish nobility before Liutprand’s mission in 

968. In order to isolate the papacy and the Lombards, Constantine 

V had approached Pippin in c. 765 about a marriage between 

Pippin’s daughter Gisela and Constantine’s son and successor Leo 

(IV); but Pippin, who died in 768, did not agree.!® As regent for 

her ten-year-old son Constantine VI, [rene had agreed to the 

betrothal of her son to Charlemagne’s daughter Erythro/Rotrud. 

In 782, according to Theophanes, she sent the sakellarios Konstaes 

and the primikerios Mamalos to the Frankish king. After the 

betrothal the eunuch and notarios Elissaios remained in the West to 
teach the princess the Greek language and to give her instructions 
on how to behave in Byzantine court-ceremonial.'® The betrothal 
was broken off after the iconophile Council of Nicaca (787), and 

Constantine, much against his will, had to marry Maria from 

Amnia in the Armeniakon.'? But according to Theophanes’ 

Chronicle another attempt was made later, in 801/2, when dele- 

gates from Charlemagne and pope Leo came to Constantinople 

with the request that Irene (who in the meantime had had her son 

Constantine blinded and had become sole empress) marry the 

Frankish emperor ‘in order to unite East and West’.'® However, a 

palace revolution put an unexpected end to the negotiations; Irene 

13 Délger, Regesten, no. 325; W. Obnsorge, ‘Das Kaisertum der Eirene und die 
Kaiserkr6nung Karls des Grossen’, in Konstantinopel (see n. 3), pp. 49-92, at p. 70. 

'6 Dolger, Regesten, no. 339; Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p. 455, 19 Ef. 

'7 Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p. 463, 21 ff. According to Frankish sources, 
Charlemagne sent the Byzantine delegation of 787 back home without Rotrud, 
see W. Ohnsorge, ‘Orthodoxus imperator: vom religiésen Motiy fur das Kaisertum 
Karls des Grossen’, in Ohnsorge, Abendland und Byzanz: gesammelte Aufsatze zur 
Geschichte der byzantinisch-abendlandischen Beziehungen und des Katsertums (Darm- 
stadt, 1963), pp. 64-78, at pp. 65-6; cf. Dolger, Regesten, no. 345. On Charle- 
magne’s marriage politics see P. Speck, Katser Konstantin V1.: die Legittmation einer 
Sremden und der Versuch einer eigenen Herrschaft, 1 (Munich, 1978), pp. 119-21, 
167-70, 208 (Romuald, son of Arichis of Benevento, marrics a sister of Con- 
stantine’s wife Maria between 788 and 791). 


18 Theophanes, Chronographia, |, p. 475, 29 f. Speck, Konstantin VI, pp. 326-33, 
discusses the background of Theophanes’ statement. 
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was exiled from Constantinople.'? After Charlemagne had 
received the title of imperator and basileus in exchange for Byzan- 
tine territory previously conquered by the Franks, the emperor 
Michael I Rangabe (811-13) suggested that his eldest son and 
co-emperor Theophylaktos should marry a Frankish princess. 
When the Frankish delegation arrived at Constantinople, they 
found Leo V (813-20) on the throne; and before their arrival back 
home, Charlemagne had passed away.”° 

When the East badly needed assistance against the Arab attacks 
and was calling for a common ‘crusade’ against the Saracens, 
emperor Theophilos (829-42) offered a Byzantine princess as a 
bride for Lothar I’s son, Louis II, at diplomatic negotiations 
(838-42) between the Constantinopolitan court and Louis I ‘the 
Pious’ (who died in 840) and his son Lothar I.7! This is known 
from the so-called Continuatio Constantinopolitana: “hic [the 
emperor Theophilos] etiam dum adviveret legatos suos ad 
imperatorem Lotharium mittens filiam suam filio eius Ludovico 
regi dare promisit.’22 Theophilos died in 842; the marriage was 
not realized and nothing is heard of further plans. Finally, in 851, 
Louis IT was engaged to Angilberga, which provoked a reaction in 


19 Dédlger, Regesten, no. 357, F. Délger, ‘Europas Gestaltung im Spiegel der 
frinkisch-byzantinischen Auseinandersetzung des 9. Jahrhunderts’, in Délger, 
Byzanz (see n. 14), pp. 282-369, at pp. 301-2. 

2 Délger, Regesten, no. 385; sce Délger, ‘Europas Gestaltung’, pp. 306-8, 

P. Classen, Karl der Grosse, das Papsttum und Byzanz: die Begrindung des karolingi- 

schen Kaisertums, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Quellenkunde des Mittelalters, 9 

(Sigmaringen, 1985), pp. 82-7; T.S. Brown, ‘The background of Byzantine 

relations with Italy in the ninth century: legacies, attachments and antagonisms’, 

Byzantinische Forschungen, 13 (1988), 27-45. 

Délger, Regesten, no. 443. For the ‘crusade’ see the famous ‘Kaiserbrief* from St 

Denis, a unique document of Byzantine diplomacy: W. Ohnsorge, ‘Das 

Kaiserbiindnis von 842 844 gegen die Sarazenen: Datum, Inhalt und politische 

Bedeutung des ‘‘Kaiserbriefes aus St. Denis”’, in Abendland (see n. 17), 

pp. 131-83, at p. 136. The marriage proposal is not mentioned in the papyrus 

fragment; such a proposal formcd a mere ‘Begleiterscheinung’ to the formal 
negotiations. 

Chronica minora saec. IV. V. VI. VU, cd. Th. Mommsen, MGH AA XIII, 3 

(Berlin, 1898 and reprinted 1961), p. 343. Délger, ‘Europas Gestaltung’ (sce 

n. 19), p. 331: it may have been Theophilos’ daughter Thecla, as for example (after 

J.B. Bury) also in L. Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, U1, Les institutions de empire 

byzantin (Paris, 1949), p. 38. Theophilos, who was at war continuously with the 

caliph al-Ma'mGn, used marriage diplomacy with regard to the Khurramite 
refugees after their defeat in 833. Theophanes Continuatus, 112, 10 ff, and Skylitzes, 

Synopsis, 67, 3 ff, speak of the marriage of the hero Theophobos (Nasr in Arabic 

and Syriac sources) with Theophilos’ sister Helena; according to J.B. Bury (ODB, 

p. 2067) it could also have been the sister of Theophilos’ wife Theodora. 
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the East, according to the Annales Bertiniani: “‘Greci vero non 
minus contra Hludowicum filium Lotharii, regem Italiae, conci- 
tantur propter filiam imperatoris Constantinopolitani ab eo des- 
ponsatam sed ad eius nuptias venire differentem.’* 

Once again it was a tense situation, in southern Italy, that 
induced the new Byzantine emperor Basil I (867-86) to resume 
relations with pope Hadrian II and the Franks, after having 
dismissed the anti-Roman patriarch Photios. Louis II’s help was 
necded against the Arab occupation of Sicily and the attacks on 
southern Italy. At Constantinople a delegation dealt with the 
proposed marriage between Basil’s eldest son and co-emperor 
Constantine and Louis’ daughter Irmengard. But, in 871, Louis 
occupied Bari and called himself not only ‘imperator (Franco- 
rum)’, but even ‘imperator Romanorum’, which provoked a 
violent protest from Basil. Diplomatic relations between them 
were severed.”4 

The marriages that were in fact realized took place in the first 
half of the tenth century. In c. 901, Anna, daughter of Leo VI and 
half-sister of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, was married to 
Louis III ‘the Blind’, the candidate for the Italian emperorship;”5 
and, in 944, Romanos II, born in 959 to Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogennetos, was married to Bertha/Eudokia, the illegitimate 
daughter of Hugh of Italy.7° After Bertha/Eudokia’s early death 
in 949 negotiations were started in order to arrange a marriage 
between the still young Romanos and Hedwig, daughter of Otto 
I’s brother Henry of Bavaria, but in 954 Hedwig was married to 


® Annales Bertiniani, s.a. 853, MGH SS I, p. 448. 

24 Délger, Regesten, no. 480, on the projected marriage; Délger, ‘Europas Gestal- 
tung’ (sec n. 19), pp. 316-20, 336 8; Dolgcr, Regesten, no. 487, on Basil's lost 
letter co Louis II, which can be reconstructed from Louis’ reply: MGH Epistolae 
VII, pp. 385-94, at p. 389, 2 ff. Nothing morc is said about the marriage, but the 
western cnvoy Anastasius Bibliothccarius mentions it in his letter to pope Hadrian 
II: ‘causa nuptialis commercii ... ab utraque parte sperabacur simul et parabatur’, 
MGH Epistolac Vil, p. 410. Irmengard was married to Boso in 876, sec Hincmar 
of Rheims, Annales, MGH SSI, p. 499. 

75 Anna was the daughter, born out of wedlock, of Leo VI and Zoe (daughter of 
Stylianos Zaoutzes); when she was born (c. 890), Leo was still married to 
Theophano (see below). See, for a survey of Leo VI’s marriages and his children, 
Ohnsorge, ‘Zur Frage’ (see n. 3), p. 175. 

26 Délger, Regesten, no. 643. After 930 attempts to arrange marriage alliances with 
Byzantium were also made by the Roman aristocracy, sce V. von Falkenhauscn, 
Untersuchungen uber die byzantinische Herrschaft in Stditalien vom 9. bis ins 11. 
Jahrhundert, Schriften zur Geistesgeschichte des Ostlichen Eurapa, 1 (Wiesbaden, 
1967), pp. 43-4. 
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Burchard Il of Swabia, and Romanos married Theophano (on 
which more below).*” 


After Liutprand’s mission 


In 968 it was Liutprand of Cremona’s duty to negotiate with 
Nikephoros II Phokas at the court of Constantinople on behalf of 
Otto I, who had marched towards southern Italy and had 
crowned his son Otto II as his co-emperor in Rome in 967. The 
possession of Rome and southern Italy was at stake and the region 
needed defence against the Arabs. The eastern court had offered 
Otto I a Byzantine princess for his son Otto in return for his 
collaboration.*® When Liutprand asked for the purple-born ‘filia 
Romani imperatoris et Theophanae imperatricis’ as a bride,”’ the 
reaction was harsh and precise. The Byzantine chronicles do not 
mention these negotiations. Most authors agree that Otto had in 
mind Romanos II’s daughter Anna (born in 963), the grand~ 
daughter of Constantine VII — a ‘porphyrogeniti porphyrogenita’ ~ 
who was later to marry Vladimir of Kiev. Nikephoros was killed 
in 969. After another embassy to the new emperor John Tzimiskes 
it was finally a Theophano, hitherto unknown, who arrived in 
Italy and was married to Otto II and crowned Ottonian empress 
in St Peter’s at Rome in 972. This Theophano was not a porphy- 
rogennete. In the marriage charter (14 April 972) she is called 
‘neptis clarissima’ of the emperor;*? it is only in later western 
sources that she is known as ‘daughter of the emperor’. There had 


27 Cf. Délger, Regesten, no. 658; W. Ohnsorge, ‘Drei deperdita der byzantinischen 
Kaiserkanzlei und die Frankenadressen im Zeremonienbuch dcs Konstantinos 
Porphyrogennetos’, in Abendland (sce n. 17), pp. 227-54, at p. 235; J. Fleckenstein, 
“Das Reich der Ottonen im 10, Jahrhundert’, in Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte, 
ed. H. Grundmann (Munich, 9th edn, 1975), 1, 3, p. 59. Liutprand of Cremona 
was a member of the delegation to Constantinople in 949. 

% Cf. Délger, Regesten, no. 713. 

 Liutprand, Legatio (sce n. 2), 7, p. 530, 25 f. 

* MGH DD OU, pp. 28-30, at p. 29, 28: ‘Theophanu, Iohannis Constantinopoli- 
tani imperatoris neptim clarissimam’, Neptis is the rendering of the Greek anepsia. 
In the Vita Mathildis reginae antiquior, 16, MGH SS X, p. 581, 44 ff, Thcophano is 
said to be ‘de partibus Gracciae, augusti de palatio, regalis ... coniunx praeclara 
dicta nomine Theophanu’. Widukind, Res gestae Saxontcae, Ill, 74, MGH SS HI, 
p. 465, 28 has ‘puclla’. According to A. Poppe, ‘The political background to the 
baptism of Rus’: Byzantinc-R ussian relations between 986-89", DOP, 30 (1976), 
195-244, at p. 230, n. 114, Otto may have wanted an elder daughter of Romanos 
HI, called Helena (bom c. 954/5); this Helena is not attested in the Greek sources. 
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been much discussion about her identity until Gunther Wolf?! 
firmly established that she belonged to the family of the Skleroi 
through her father Constantine, brother-in-law of John Tzi~ 
miskes, and to the family of the Phokades through her mother 
Sophia; Maria Skleraina, sister of Theophano’s father, had been 
the first wife of John Tzimiskes; Theophano’s grandfather on her 
mother’s side was a brother of the emperor Nikephoros [1 Pho- 
kas.** Eventually, in a last attempt to improve relations with the 
Bulgarians, this Nikephoros, the same emperor Liutprand had 
to deal with in 968, had tried to arrange marriages for the two 
sons of Romanos II, Basil and Constantine, with Bulgarian 
princesses.>° 

Not until the reign of Basil II (976-1025) did the Byzantine 
court give away a porphyrogennete princess for a foreign mar- 
riage — in eastern Europe. In 989, on condition of being baptized, 
the Kievan prince Vladimir was offered the porphyrogennete 


31 See, also for the earlier litcrature about Theophano, G. Wolf, ‘Nochmals zur 
Frage: wer war Theophano?’, BZ, 81 (1988), 272-83; this same article with some 
alterations and an excursus, in Kaiserin Theophanu: Prinzessin aus der Fremde - des 
Westreichs grosse Kaiserin, cd. G. Wolf (Colagne, 1991), pp. 59-78, Wolf, ‘Wer 
war Theophanu?’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin ‘Theophanu, Il, pp. 385-96; 
O. Kresten, ‘Byzantinistische Epilegornena zur Frage: Wer war Theophano?’, in 
ibid., pp. 403-10; F. Tinnefeld, ‘Die Braut aus Byzanz: Fragen zu Theophanos 
Umfeld und gesellschaftlicher Stellung vor ihrer abendlandischen Heirat’, in 
Kaiserin Theophanu, ed. G. Wolf, pp. 247-61. Earlier literature has to be correc- 
ted, such as Bréhicr, Monde byzantin (see n. 22), II, p. 38, who assumes chat 
Romanos II had three daughters: Theophano (bride of Otto II), Anna (wife of 
Vladimir of Kicv), and a third daughter, married to a count of Holland. As 
tradition has it, chis last one, Liutgard, wife of Amulf of West Prisia, was a sister 
of the Ottonian empress Theophano, see A.A. Vasiliev, ‘Hugh Capet of France 
and Byzantium’, DOP, 6 (1951), 227-51, at pp. 246-51; J.M. van Winter, ‘The 
imperial aristocracy in the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries’, in 
Byzantium and the Low Countries in the Tenth Century: Aspects of Art and History in 
the Ottonian Era (Hernen, 1985), pp. 13-32; see also K.N. Ciggaar, “The empress 
Theophano (972-991): political and cultural implications of her presence in 
Western Europe, in particular for the county of Holland’, in ibid, pp. 33-76. 

32 Theophano belonged to the ‘relatives of the court’, known from Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennctos’ De administrando imperio (see n. 11), 13, 165, p. 74: ‘ton 
basilikon syngenidon’; and 43, 154, p. 196: ‘apo ton basilikon syngenidon’. On 
the great Byzantine families see W. Seibt, Die Skleroi: eine prosopographisch-sigillo- 
graphische Studie, Byzantina Vindobonensia, 9 (Vienna, 1976), pp. 58-40) (Kon- 
stantinos Skleros c. 930-991), and J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, appendix ta Le 
Traité sur la guerilla (De velitatione) de V'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (963-969), ed. 
and trans. G. Dagron and H. Mihaescu (Paris, 1986), pp. 289-315 (genealogical 
table between pp. 317 and 318). 

»% Dolger, Regesten, no. 718, according to Leo the Deacon, Historiae libri decem, ed. 
C.B. Hase (Bonn, 1828), V, 3, p. 74, 14 f R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial 
Centuries AD 610-1071 (London, 1966), pp. 295-6. 
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Anna, sister of the emperors Basil II and Constantine VIII; this is 
what finally brought Russia within the sphere of Orthodox 
Christianity. Not without great reluctance did Byzantium give 
her away; but it had been with Vladimir’s help that Basil’s throne 
had been saved from the usurper Bardas Phokas.* 

It was also in these years that Hugh Capet, who had been 
proclaimed king in 987, asked Constantinople for a ‘filia sancti 
imperii’ for his son Robert, at the same time promising his help 
against any German aggression® (by which we must assume that 
Ottonian aggression is meant, in spite of the fact that Theophano 
herself was regent at this time). But as early as 988 Robert married 
Suzanne, the elderly widow of Arnulf fl, count of Flanders 
($988). This marriage would last one year. 

The West had to wait until January 1002, when finally, after 
several years of negotiations and more than a decade after the 
death of the empress Theophano (991), a porphyrogennete 
arrived at Bari as a bride for Theophano’s son Otto IIL. But even 
this marriage was never consummated; Otto Ill had died earlier 
that same month at the age of twenty-one. With his death the idea 


* Dolger, Regesten, no. 778; on the events as described in the Old Russian chronicle 
Povest’? vremernych let, see D, Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern 
Europe, 500-1553 (London, 1974), pp. 254-6, and G. Podskalsky, Christentum und 
theologtsche Literatur in der Kiever Rus’ (988-1237) (Munich, 1982), pp. 17-24. 
According to G.G. Litavrin (‘Die Kiever Rus’ und Byzanz im 9. und 10. 
Jahrhundert’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 18 (1992), 43-59, at p. 57), Olga, Igor’s 
widow, possibly discussed a marriage of her son Svjatoslav (then five or six years 
old) with one of the five daughters of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos at 
Constantinople as early as 946. On this topic in general see A. Kazhdan, ‘Rus’— 
Byzantine princely marriages in the eleventh and twelfth centuries’, Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, 12/13 (1988/89), 414-29. 

Vasiliev, ‘Hugh Capet’ (see n. 31), pp. 227-51. Gerbert of Rheims, who would 
later become one of Otto III’s advisers, wrote the letter, Ep. 111, PL 139, 
cc. 229-30, 

Dolger, Regesten, no. 784 and no. 787. See W. Ohnsorge, ‘Otto Ill. Legation an 
Basileios I]. vom Jahre 998: ein Beitrag zur Frage des byzantinischen Einflusses auf 
die Metallsiegelpraxis des Westens’, in Abendland (sec n. 17), pp. 288-99; PE. 
Schramm, ‘Kaiser, Basileus und Papst in der Zeit der Ottonen’, in Schramm, 
Kaiser, Kénige und Papste: pesammelte Aufsdtze zur Geschichte des Mittelalters, ITk 
(Scuttgart, 1969), pp. 200-45, at pp. 218-28; on che important Icttcrs of the 
delegate Leo of Synada, see Schramm, ‘Z wolf Bricfe des byzantinischen Gesand- 
ten Leon von seiner Reise zu Otto Ill. aus den Jahren 997-998’, in thid., 
pp. 246-76 (Greek text with translation), and The Correspondence of Leo, Metro- 
politan of Synada and Syncellus, ed. and trans. M.P. Vinson (Washington, DC, 
1985). Usually Zoe, daughter of Constantine VIIE, is thought to be the bride, see 
for example Jenkins, Byzantium (see n. 33), p. 324, p. 339. G. Wolf, ‘Zoe oder 
Theodora: die Braut Kaiser Ottos HI.? (1001/1002), in Kaisertn Theophanu, ed. 
Wolf (see n. 34), pp. 212-22, argues in favour of Zoe’s younger sister Theodora. 
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of a ‘renovatio imperii Romani’ had come to an end. The dream 
of reuniting “both East and West in one empire in the manner of 
Justinian’ was over.?” 

In 1028, after Basil’s death (1025), the German emperor Conrad 
II asked for a porphyrogennete princess for his son Henry III, but 
Constantinople offered him the sister of Romanos III Argyros 
instead .*8 


‘Byzantine luxury’ in the West 


The West had a vivid, though quite biased idea of the way of life 
of a Byzantine princess. The doge Peter II Orseolo, a good friend 
of Otto Ifi’s, had freed the Adriatic coasts from the fear of the 
Arabs. After the defeat of the Arabs at Bari in 1004, his son John 
was invited by emperor Basil IT (together with his other son Otto) 
to Constantinople, in order to marry Maria Argyropoulina, a 
sister of Romanos III (according to Skylitzes). At the arrival of the 
couple in Venice, Maria was believed to be a member of the 
imperial family (a niece or sister of Basil II).*? It was probably she 
the ascetical Peter Damian had in mind when he poured contempt 
on a Greek dogaressa for her excessive and luxurious style of 
living, for which she was punished ‘rightly’ by God. Maria, her 
husband and their child died in the plague which followed the 
famine of 1006: 


Such was the luxury of her habits that she scorned even to wash 
herself in common water, obliging her servants instead to 
collect the dew that fell from the heavens for her to bathe in. 


# DJ. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West: Two Worlds of Christendom in 
Middle Ages and Renaissance (New York, 1966), p. 19; but the possession of Rome 
and Italy is the particular objective of Byzantine diplomacy: sec K. Leyser, ‘Tenth 
century’ (sce n, 14), p. 37. Cf. J. Fleckenstein, ‘Reich der Ottonen’ (see n. 27), 
p. 111 

38 According to Wolf, ‘Zoe’ (see n. 36), pp. 219-20. Cf. Délger, Regesten, no. 830, 
Romanos IIT Argyros showed matrimonial interests also towards the Caucasian 
lands, where the Byzantine position had to be secured: one of his nieces (Helena) 
was married to Bagrat IV of Georgia (sce Dolger, Regester, no. 833, Skylitzes, 
Synopsis, p. 377, 23 f), and another nicce to John Smbat III (see ibid., p. 385, 
37 ff). 

* Délger, Regesten, no. 794; cf. Skylitzcs, Synopsis, p. 343, 76 fF (‘to submit’ 
Venice !); Johannes Diaconus, Chronicon Venetum, s.a. 1004, MGH SS VII, p. 36, 
5 f: ‘cuiusdam nobilissimi patricii filiam Argiropoli nomine, imperiali editcam 
stirpe’; and p. 36, 17: ‘imperatorum videlicet neptis’. On Maria Argyropoulina 
(c. 985-c. 1007) see J.-F. Vannier, Familles byzantines: les Argyroi (1Xe—Xe 
siécles), Byzantina, 1 (Paris, 1975), pp. 43-4, and D.M. Nicol, Byzantium and 
Venice: A Study in Diplomatic and Cultural Relations (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 45-7. 
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Nor did she deign to touch her food with her fingers, but 
would command her eunuchs to cut it up into small pieces, 
which she would impale on a certain golden instrument with 
two prongs and thus carry to her mouth. Her rooms, too, were 
so heavy with incense and various perfumes that it is nauseating 
for mc to speak of them, nor would my readers readily believe 
it. But this woman’s vanity was hateful to Almighty God, and 
so, unmistakably, did He take his revenge.” 


After her death, the Ottonian empress Theophano was also 
accused of lavish luxury,*! which had everything to do with 
the virulent anti-Byzantine attitude of western ecclesiastical 
reformers. 


The name of Theophano in Byzantine sources from the 
ninth to the tenth century 


Theophano, the Ottonian empress, is not mentioned in Greek 
sources. Her name (‘divinely shining’) is not common. In Greek 
the name was known as Theophane from mythology (daughter of 
Bisaltes) and as the proper name Theophania. The form Theo- 
phano, a feminine diminutive form (-/6/),4” was not used before 


# Petrus Damianus, Institutio monialis, 11, PL 145, c. 744 C; erans. taken from J,J. 
Norwich, A Ifistory of Venice (Harmondsworth, 1983), p. 60. 

41 For the divine retribution of Theophano sce Leyser, “Tenth century’ (sce n. 14), 
pp. 45-6; P. Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens: sainteté dynastique, sainteté royale et sainteté 
feminine autour de Pan Mil, Beihefte der Francia, 15 (Sigmaringen, 1986), p. 71; M. 
Stratmann, ‘Die Kaiserin Theophanu in den erzahlenden Quellen des 11. und 12. 
Jahrhunderts’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, I, pp. 413-18. 

# Cf. A.N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammer Chiefly of the Attic Dialect 
(London, 1897), p. 132; cf. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, I, 1, 7 (Munich, 1953 and reprinted 1968), p. 478. J.R. 
Martindale, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, Yl B (Cambridge, 
1992), 1307, lists one Theophano on a lead seal (Zacos 2932) from the seventh 
century, but the ending —/oi/ (dative) is a conjecture. For the form Theophanou — 
which reflects the normal Latin rendering of Theophanu — see G.S. Henrich, 
‘Theophanu oder Theophano? Zur Geschichte eines ‘‘gespaltenen” griechischen 
Fraucnnamensuffixes’, in von Euw and Schreier, Kaiserin Theophanu, I, 
pp. 89-99; and for the spelling in medieval Greek an inscription from c¢. 965 in 
Cappadocia (Cavuyin): TOY AI'VEBEIZ HMON BAZEIAHE / AHAMOIAAEON 
KE NANTQTAI / AEXTTYNHE HMON / NHKH®OPON KE OAI@ANOYS, 
published by M. Restle, Byzantine Wall Painting in Asia Minor (Shannon, 1969), I, 
p. 138, and III, pl. 327; N. Thierry, “Un portrait de Jean Tzimiskés en Cappa- 
doce’, Travaux et Mémoires, 9 (1985), 477-84, at p. 482, corrects the name into 
@eopavots and corrects Seonbvyg into S€onaivav. A trisyllable @eagovvé is 
attested in G. Morgan, ‘A Byzantine satirical song?’, BZ, 47 (1954), 292-7, at 
p- 292, v. 3. 
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the ninth century; it is not attested in inscriptions, papyri or in 
literary texts. The Macedonian dynasty (867-1056) includes two 
Byzantine empresscs named Theophano.** 

Theophano (1). Staurakios, son of the emperor Nikephoros I 
(802-11), married a Theophano from Athens, a relative of the 
iconophile empress Irene ({802). Theophanes narrates that she 
was chosen as a bride for Staurakios at a bride-show and was 
consequently separated from her fiancé. At the wedding in 807 
Staurakios behaved badly with two other girls from the com- 
petition. When his father was killed in 811 in pursuit of the 
Bulgarian khan Krum, Staurakios was heavily wounded, but was 
brought back to Constantinople, where he tried, together with 
Theophano, to save the throne. Theophano, who was childless, 
was to become empress, like the widowed Irene before her. After 
the revolt and the crowning of Staurakios’ brother-in-law 
Michael Rangabe in 811, Staurakios and Theophano both took 
the monastic habit. Theophano was given a monastery, called “Ta 
Hebraika’ by Theophanes, where Staurakios, who died soon 
afterwards, was buried. Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos knew 
of a tomb of white marble containing the remains of Staurakios 
and Theophano in the chapel of the Prodromos in the monastery 
of the Holy Trinity, called ‘Ta Staurakiou’.“ 

Theophano (2). Michael I Rangabe and Prokopia were married 
before 794. Prokopia was a daughter of Nikephoros I and a sister 
of Staurakios. According to the Vita Ignatii by Niketas David they 
had five children: two daughters, called Georgo and Theophano, 
and three sons, called Theophylaktos, Staurakios, who died 
young, and Niketas. This Niketas, who had been appointed 
domestikos ton hikanoton at the age of ten, was exiled in 813, after 


3 On the prosopography of the era see especially F. Winkelmann, ‘Probleme einer 
byzantinischen Prosopographie des 8. und 9. Jahrhunderts’, Studien zum 8, und 9. 
Jahrhundert in Byzanz, ed. H. KGpstein and F. Winkelmann, Berliner Byzantini- 
sche Arbeiten, 51 (Berlin, 1983), pp. 121~9, and Winkelmann, Quellenstudien zur 
herrschenden Klasse von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert, Berliner Byzantinische 
Arbeiten, 54 (Berlin, 1987); see also E. Patlagean, ‘Les débuts d’unc aristocratie 
byzantine et le témoignage de l’historiographie: systéme des noms et liens de 
parenté aux [Xe—Xe siécles’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy LX to XILI Centuries, ed. 
M. Angold (Oxford, 1984), pp. 23-43, and D. Nicol, “The prosopography of the 
Byzantine anstocracy’, in rbid., pp. 79-91. 

4 Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 483, 15 ff, p. 492, 24 ff, p. 494, 4 fF sec 
W. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival 780 842 (Stanford, 1988), pp. 152-3. 
R,. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique de empire byzantin, 1, 3 (Paris, 2nd cdn, 
1969), p. 470, on the different names of Ta Hebraika. 
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the deposition of his father, to the Princes’ Islands — together with 
his father and his brother Theophylaktos; where, after having 
been castrated, he took the monastic name of Ignatios. He would 
later become the famous patriarch (847-58; 867-77) who rivalled 
Photios.*° 

Theophano (3). Theophano, first wife of Leo VI, is venerated as 
a saint and a miracle-worker in the Byzantine church.” She was 
born (c. 875) of ‘royal blood’ and of the family of the Martinakioi 
through her father Constantine; her mother Anna was of oriental 
(i.e. Armenian?) origin. The chronicles mention her marriage 
with Leo in 881/2, her saintly life and the place of her tomb.*”? An 
anonymous contemporary Vita,*® written by an aristocratic sup~ 
porter of the imperial family, extravagantly depicts her many 
virtues, her holy character and her care for the sick and the poor. 
At the bride-show for Leo she was chosen by his mother Eudokia 
Ingerina. In this Vita her life at court seems to be in perfect 


4 Vita Ignatii, PG 105, 492 A-B. 

4% Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, Propylaeum ad Acta sanctorum 
Novembris, ed. H. Delehayc (Brussels 1902 and reprinted 1954), cc. 313-16, for 
the vencration as early as the middle of the tenth century, see Le Typtcon de la 
Grande Fglise, 1, ed. and trans. J. Mateos, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 165 
(Rome, 1962), p. 132, 25 fF: synaxis in the Church of the Holy Apostles. For other 
MSS of synaxaries with the life of Theophano see ‘Catalogus codicum hagiogra- 
phicorum graecorum Regii Monasterii S$. Laurentii Scorialensis’, Analecta Bollan- 
diana, 28 (1909), 353-98, at p. 387, and F. Halkin, Manuscrits grecs de Paris: 
inventaire hagiographique, Subsidia Hagiographica, 44 (Brussels, 1968), pp. 214, 
216, 217. 

47 For example, Theophanes Continuatus, p. 361, 13 ff, p. 364, 20 ff Skylitzes, 
Synopsis, p. 172, 91 ff, p. 179, 66 ff, p. 180, 14 ff. On the marriage, ‘almost 
certainly’ in 882, see R.J.H. Jenkins, ‘The chronological accuracy of the “Logo- 
thete” for the years A.D. 867-913’, DOP, 19 (1965) 89-112, at p. 101. On the 
family of the Martinakioi sce Winkelmann, Quellenstudien (see n. 43), pp. 186-7. 

8 Zwei griechische Texte viber die HI. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VL, ed, 
E. Kurtz, Zapiski imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, VIII, Istor.-filol. otdel., III, 2 
(Saine Petersburg, 1898), Vita Theoph., pp. 1 24; a résumé in French: G. da 
Costa-Louillct, ‘Saints de Constantinople aux Ville, [Xe et Xe siécles’, Byzantion, 
25-7 (1955-7), 783-852, at pp. 823-36. The Vita Theoph., composed before 812 
(da Costa-Louillet, p. 824), occurs in only one manuscript of lives of female saints, 
Florence, Conventi Soppressi, B. 1, Camaldoli 1214; on this MS see ‘Vita sanctac 
Olympiadis et narratio Sergiac de eiusdem translatione’, Analecta Rollandiana, 15 
(1896), 400-23, at pp. 406-8, The historian Nikephoros Gregoras also wrote, in 
1328/9 (Kurtz, Zwei griechische Texte, p. VIII), a life of Theophano, which was 
partly published, with a Latin translation, by J. HergenrGther, in his Monumenta 
Graeca ad Photium etusque historiam pertinentia (Regensburg, 1869 and reprinted 
Farnborough, 1969), pp. 72-83, from cod. Monac, gr. 10; Kurtz, Zwei griechische 
Texte, edited the entire text, making use also of cod. Vindob. theol. gr. Nesscl 
279, Nikephoros depends heavily upon the anonymous Vita of Theophano, 
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harmony with her husband. Theophano sustains and consoles 
Leo, when he is isolated by his father Basil 1.49 But another 
document (from c. 930), the Vita Euthymii,>° shows a more realis- 
tic side of the empress. Both Leo and Theophano had a great 
esteem for the holy ‘hesychastic’ monk Euthymios, their pater 
pneumatikos, who was made synkellos and a member of the senate, 
and who, much later (from 907 until 912), would reign as 
patriarch.*! According to the Vita Euthymii Theophano wanted a 
divorce after the death of her child and because of ‘the many griefs 
inflicted on her’. Besides, she was ill and wanted to retire to the 
sanctuary of the Holy Casket (Soros) at Blachernai. The holy man 
Euthymios tried to mediate in the conflict, telling Leo, disinge- 
nuously, that his wife had merely tested him by threatening to 
leave. But Leo replied that Theophano had done him great harm 
by telling his father about his relationship with Zoe, daughter of 
the basileopator Stylianos Zaoutzes, after which he had been badly 
beaten by his father, who had forced Zoe to marry someone else, 
Leo stressed the fact that he had been compelled by his father to 
marry Theophano much against his own will. Theophano left the 
court, retired to the Soros and died soon afterwards, exhausted by 
her illness and her asceticism, having reigned as empress for 


49 Vita Theoph., 12, p. 8, 4, about the imprisonment of Lco in a kotton, that is, 
according to Theophanes Continuatus, p. 350, 10, the part of the Great Palace called 
Margarites ; see R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine (sce n. 7), p. 115. Only his wife 
Theophano and their daughter had access to Leo. On the imprisonment sce 
A. Vogt, ‘La jeunesse de Léon le Sage’, Revue Historique, 59 (1934), 389-428, at 
pp. 423-4. In connection with this isolation the Vita Theoph. does not mention 
the child, who was called Eudokia (according to Constantine VI, see n. 54); 
Nikephoros Gregoras, Logos, corrects this omission, 17, p. 36, 15 f. On the 
detention of Leo from 883 until 886 see Jenkins, “Chronological accuracy’ (see 
n. 47), p. 102, and P. Magdalino, ‘Saint Demetrios and Leo VI’, Byzantinoslavica, 
51 (1990), 198-201. 

3 The manuscript, found in 1874 in Turkey, had been edited by De Boor in 1888, 

before it got lost; see the new edition with English translation: Vita S. Euthymii, 

ed. P. Karlin-Hayter, Byzantion, 25-7 (1955-7), 1-172, at pp. 8-153, and 

B. Flusin, ‘Un fragment inédit de la Vie d’Euthyme le Patriarche?’, Travaux et 

Mémoires, 9 (1985), 119-31. The Vita S. Euthymti dates from c. 930 (Karlin- 

Hayter, p. 3). 

Vita S. Euthymii, 4, p. 26, 28; 5, p. 36, 30. Besides the vivid language, especially in 

the dialogues, the ‘hesychastic’ terminology is interesting; see for example Stylia- 

nos Zaoutzes’ (bastleopator of Lco VI and father of Lco’s beloved Zoc) sarcasm 
towards Euthymios, whom he did not like at all: ‘But you, since you arc a monk, 
and according to the cempcror, a holy onc, keep quiet (hesychaze) in your cell, 
attend to yourself (proseche seauto), and do not meddle further’, Vita S. Euthymit, 

3, p. 20, 3. Euthymios is called philesychos in 2, p. 14, 3. Hesychazein is here 

synonymaus with ‘living the monastic life’, 
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twelve years. lt was rumoured that Zoe, Leo’s lover, contributed 
to her death, as well as to that of her own husband Theodore 
Gouzouniates.°? Theophano was buried, in miraculous meteoro~ 
logical conditions, in the Church of the Holy Apostles. After 
forty days miracles began to happen in the family of the author 
of the Life. People were healed through her maphorion and 
embroideries, her ring, and her apparition in imperial dress 
together with the Holy Virgin and the mother of the author, as 
well as by the oil of the lamps near her tomb.°? Nikephoros 
Gregoras adds that the emperor Leo took up the plan to transfer 
her relics either to the monastery of the Holy Constantine, built 
by Theophano herself, or to a church to be constructed in her 
honour. This church, which he built at the eastern side of that of 
the Holy Apostles, was to be called ‘Holy Theophano’, but strong 
objection from the bishops forced him not to use that name, 
instead, he called the church ‘All Saints’. Theophano’s relics were 
transferred to the monastery of Holy Constantine.” Allegedly, 


52 Vita S. Euthymii, 6-7, p. 42, 26 ff. Theophano was ill because of her excessive 
ascetical practices, Vita Theoph., 22, p. 15, 13 ff. The girdle of the Holy Virgin was 
preserved in the casket, see Vita S. Euthymii, p. 43, n. 2, ODB, p. 280. - 
Theophanes Continuatus, p. 361, 13 ff, mentions her death. F. Halkin, Novum 
auctarium Bihltothecae hagiographicae Graecae, Subsidia hagiographica, 65 (Brussels, 
1984), p. 207, gives as the year of Theophano’s death 893 or 895-6 or 897; see 
especially V. Grumel, ‘Chronologie des événements du régne de Léon VI 
(886-91 2)’, Echos d’ Orient, 35 (1936), 5-42, at pp. 22-9, and P. Karlin-Hayter, “La 
mort de Théophano (10.11.896 ou 895)’, BZ, 62 (1969), 13-19, Suspicion about 
Zoe’s part in the death of Theophano: Vita S. Euthymii, 7, p. 50, 33 ff. Leo VI 
would soon marry Zoe. 

53 Vita Theoph., 24 ff, p. 16 ff; Nikephoros Gregoras, Logos, 26, p. 44, 8 ff, speaks of 

miracles only in a general way, but he expresses his desire to write a special work 

on the topic. 

Nikephoros Gregoras, Logos, 24, p. 43, 1 ff. Janin, Géographie eccléstastique (sce n, 

44), p. 245, is confusing; it is not the Vita Theoph. that mentions two sanctuaries, 

but Nikephoros Gregoras’ Logos, 24, p. 43, 1 ff. As for the transfer of Theopha- 

no’s relics forty days after her death (Janin, ibid., p. 389): in Nikcephoros Gregoras, 

Logos no mention is madc of a period of forty days; it is a confusion with the Vita 

Theoph., 24, p. 17, 4, according to which the miracles started forty days after 

Theophano'’s burial. Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De ceremoniis, I, 7, PG 

112, cc. 1004-5, mentions the Church of All Saints and its function in imperial 

processions, and (11, 42, PG 112, c. 1196 A) the tomb of green marble from 

Thessaly with the remains of Theophano and her daughter Eudokia among the 

other imperial tombs in the Church of All Saints. On the later traditions 

concerning Theophano’s tomb see Kurtz, Zwet griechische Texte (sce n. 48), 

pp. 63-5; Janin, Géographie ecclésiastique, pp. 389 f; G. Downey, “The Church of 

All Saints (Church of St Theophano) near the Church of the Holy Apostles at 

Constantinople’, DOP, 9-10 (1956), 301-5: and, following Downcy, G.P. 

Majeska, “The body of St Theophano, the Empress, and the Convent of St 
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the transport of materials for Leo’s pious constructions meant that 
insufficient Byzantine vessels could be committed to the defence 
of Sicily: Taormina was conquered by the Arabs in 902.55 

Theophano (4). After the death of his eldest son Christopher in 
931 Romanos I Lekapenos (920-44) wanted his two other sons, 
Stephen and Constantine, brothers-in-law of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, to marry. Constantine married (in 939?) the 
Armenian Helena and, after her early death, a Theophano from 
the Mamas family. 

Theophano (5). Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos and Helena, 
Romanos [’s daughter, whom he had married in 919, had one son 
(Romanos) and five daughters (Zoe, Theodora, Agathe, Theo- 
phano and Anna).°? After Romanos II, Theophano’s husband (see 
below), had become emperor in 959, his five sisters were confined 
to the cloister or palace of Kanikleion — under heavy protest from 
their mother Helena and against their will — where also Sophia, 
widow of Romanos I’s son Christopher, lived as a nun. Soon Zoe, 
Theodora and Theophano (and Anna?) were transferred to the 
monastery of Antiochos, whereas Agathe was sent to the convent 
(phrontisterion) of Myrelaion, founded by Romanos I. The 
princesses received a royal pension.*® 


Constantine’, Byzantinoslavica, 38 (1977), 14-21, at pp. 19-20, with the interesting 
suggestion that St Constantine, to whom the convent was dedicated by Theo- 
phano, might be St Constantine of Synada, who had arranged the reconciliation 
between Leo VI and his father (cf. n. 49). On the unfinished church of St 
Theophano see the fragment, published by Flusin, ‘Un fragment inédit’ (see 
n. 50), 30, p. 131, 118 f and on the social activities of Theophano and of the 
imperial house in general in che tenth century see DJ. Constantelos, Byzantine 
Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick, 1968), pp. 114-22. 

55 Theophanes Continuatus, p. 364, 20 ff Georgios Monachos, Vitae recentiorum 
imperatorum, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), p. 860, 12 ff, with more information; 
Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 181, 19 ff. Cf. A.A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, Il, 1, La 
dynastie macédonienne (867-959), ed, M. Canard (Brussels, 1968), p. 146. 

% Theophanes Continuatus, p. 423, 8 ff; Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 228, 85 ff, cf. Runci- 
man, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus (see n. 13), p. 78. 

57 The name of Theophano should be added to the genealogical table in The 
Cambridge Medieval History, 1V, The Byzantine Empire, 1, Byzantium and its 
neighbours, ed. J.M. Hussey (Cambridge, 1966), 792. Theodore Skutariotes (thir- 
teenth century), Synopsis Chronike, in Mesaionike Bibliotheke, ed. C.N. Sachas, VII 
(Venice and Paris, 1894 and reprinted Hildesheim, 1972), p. 153, 20 f, confuscs the 
situation by calling the five women daughtcrs of Romanos I] and Theophano, see 
F, Délger, ‘Nochmals wer war Theophano?’, BZ, 43 (1950), 338-9. 

538 Theophanes Continuatus, p. 471, 11 ff. Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 252, 8 ff, says that 
Helena had to leave, too, and that it was all at the instigation of Romanos’ wife 
Theophano. For the Kanikleion and the Myrelaion (cf. Theophanes Continuatus, 
p. 473, 16), the burial place of the Lekapenoi, see Janin, Géographie ecclésiastique 
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Theophano (6). Symeon the (New) Theologian (949-1022) was 
of a good and wealthy family from Galate in Paphlagonia; his 
parents were called Basil and Theophano. As he grew up in court 
circles at Constantinople, he may have been one of the exgeneis, 
with whom Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos surrounded 
himself, according to a contemporary source.>? 

Theophano (7). The ambitious and extremely beautiful second 
wife of Romanos I] is, no doubt, the best-known Byzantine 
woman named Theophano, not least thanks to the portrait drawn 
of her by Charles Diehl in his Figures byzantines. In 944, 
Romanos had been engaged at the age of five to Bertha/Eudokia, 
daughter of Hugh of Italy. Five years later, before the marriage 
could be consummated, the young girl® had died; some time 
between 954 and 957, Romanos had married Anastaso™ (born at 
Constantinople after 940), whose fiancé had died. She was of low 
birth and the daughter of a wine-merchant. As empress she was to 
play an important role in court events for almost fifteen years. 
After the death of Romanos II (perhaps by poisoning) in 963, she 
became the wife of the successful general Nikephoros Phokas — 
not without the resistance of patriarch Polyeuktos on grounds of 
their ‘spiritual affinity’. She had secret encounters with the 
widowed general John Tzimiskes, Nikephoros’ nephew, and 
played an important role in the murder of her husband Nike~ 

(see n. 44), pp. 277, 351-4. As to Janin, ibid., 365: according to Theophanes 

Continuatus, p. 471, 21, it is Agathe, and not Anna, who is sent to Myrelaion, In 

the manuscript tradition there is some confusion between Agathe and Anna, see 

ibid., p. 471, 21, app., and Symeon Magistros, Annales, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 

1838), p. 757, 15 f. Skyliezes, Synopsts, p. 252, 8 ff, does not give names and 

mentions a confinement only at the palace of Antiochos (Janin, Constantinople 

byzantine (see n, 7), p. 291, where Romanos IIf should be corrected to Romanos 

II), but adds thae the sisters soon threw off their monastic habits and ate meat. 
59 See Niketas Stethatos, Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022), ed. and 

trans. I. Hausherr and G. Horn, Oriencalia Christiana, 12 (Rome, 1928), 2, 5, p. 2: 

Symcon’s parents were ‘eugeneis kai plousioi’; and 3, p. 4 on Symeon’s life at 

court. On the eugeneis at court see Theophanes Continuatus, p. 456, 14 ff. 
© Ch. Dich], Figures byzantines, | (Paris, 3rd edn, 1908), pp. 217-43, quoting on 
p. 218, with some reservations, G. Schlumberger: ‘cette grande pécheresse, dont 
les charmes devaient avoir une influence si fatale et qui devait successivement se 
faire aimer de trois empercurs’. 

For engagements at a very early age see E, Patlagean, ‘Byzance Xe—Xle siécle’, in 
Histoire de la vie privée, ed. Ph. Aries and G, Duby, I, ed. P. Veyne (Paris, 1985), 
pp. 531-614, at pp. 575-6. 

Both forms, Anastaso and Anastasia, have been transmitted: Skylitzes, Synopsis, 
p. 240, 85 (Anastaso, in the edition of Kedrenos, Synopsis, U1, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 


1839), p. 329, 9: Anastasia, app.: Anastaso); Theophanes Continuatus, p. 458, 10 
(Anastasia). 
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phoros in 969. The unlucky emperor’s epitaph, by John Geome- 
tres, says: ‘O Nicephorus, well-named indeed, since thou wast / 
Conqueror of all thine enemies, except thy wife.’ 

After the murder, John Tzimiskes had to banish Theophano to 
the island of Prote or to Prokonnesos on the orders of the 
patriarch; she managed to escape from there to Constantinople, 
tried to obtain the protection of the church, but was only sent 
further away, to the Armeniakon Theme. John Tzimiskes 
married Theodora, sister of Romanos II. After his death in 976, 
when her sons Basil If and Constantine VIII succeeded to the 
throne, Theophano reappeared in Constantinople, but nothing 
more was heard of her. 

It was in these years of troubled court life and successful 
fighting against the Bulgarians and the Arabs, that the Ottonian 
empress Theophano, niece of John Tzimiskes, grew up in Con- 
stantinople. 


Whereas in the West the name Theophanu (which is the Latin 
rendering of Theophano) occurs only once in later times (one of 
the granddaughters of the Ottonian empress Theophano, received 


8 Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 283, 89 f. Translation in H. Grégoire, ‘The Amorians and 
Macedonians 842-1025’, in Cambridge Medieval History (see n. 57), pp. 105-92 
at p. 151. See also G. Morgan, ‘Byzantine satirical song?’ (see n. 42), 292-7, and 
H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur, Byzantinisches Handbuch, 
II, 3 (Munich, 1971), p. 27. 

64 Les régestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, I, 2, Les régestes de 715 a 1043, ed. 
V. Grumel (Socii assumptionistae chalccdonenses, 1936), no. 793, on the order of 
patriarch Polycuktos against Theophano and against Nikephoros’ ‘anti-ecclesias- 
tical’ policy; Theophanes Continuatus, p. 458, 8 ff, is still positive about Theophano 
(his chronicle ends in 961): she is of well-born parents; Constantine VI Porphy- 
rogennetos calls her ‘rightly’ Theophano, because ‘divinely shining and clected’. 
Leo the Deacon, /Tistoriae (sce n. 33), V, 6, p. 85, 6 ff, knows more about her and 
tells for example about her secret relationship with John Tzimiskes and her par- 
ticipation in the murder of Nikephoros. Skylitzes hated her; in Synopsis, p. 240, 
84 ff (about her marriage): she was not fon apophanon, but of low birth (Kedrenos, 
Synopsis (see n. 62), p. 329, 8, reads: fon epiphanon). On the date of her marriage 
with Romanos II see Tinnefeld, ‘Braut aus Byzanz’ (see n. 31), p. 251, n. 21: 
between 954 and 957, with a preference for 955. On her dismissal sec Leo the 
Deacon, Historiae, VI, 4, p. 99, 6: to Proti; Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 285, 35: to 
Prokonnesos; sec [X. Janin, Les Eglises et les monastéres des grands centres byzantins 
(Paris, 1975), pp. 71 and 211. There is a portrait of Nikephoros and Thcophano 
from ¢. 965 at Cavugsin in Cappadocia (not mentioned in ODB, p. 1479): Restle, 
Wall Paintings (see n. 42), If, pl. 328. During his campaign against the Arabs 
Nikephoros spent the winter of 964-5 in Cappadocia, see Leo the Deacon, 
Histortae, Il, 11, p. 53, 22. 
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the name of her grandmother and died as abbess of Essen in 1056 
at the age of about 45°), in Byzantium the name Theophano 
became more common in later times. A quick survey produces 
the following persons: Theophano Mouzalonissa, wife of the 
Russian prince Oleg/Michael ({1115), known from the Synodi- 
kon of Ljubeé; a Theophano ‘doukissa Opsikiou’, known from a 
seal; a Theophano, wife of Michael Kakabas and mother of 
George, Theodore and Leo (1232); a Theophano, wife of George 
Gounaropoulos (1250);6’ the Armenian princess Theophano, 
younger sister of Michael IX (1294-1320) Palaiologos’ wife Rita/ 
Maria (on Rhodes this Theophano changed her name into Theo- 
dora, and she died on her way to Thessalonike in 1295, where she 
was due to marry to the sebastokrator Angelos Theodore); a 
Theophano, wife of the paroikos Kelliotes John at Stomion, 
Chalkidike (1300-20); and, finally, from Anatolikon, a Theo- 
phano, paroikos at Hierissos (1341). A more systematic survey 
would probably produce even more Theophanos in later times. 


Conclusion 


A quick survey of marriage negotiations between Byzantium 
and the West shows that several marriages were planned from the 
times of Pippin (c. 765) onwards, but that the first marriage to be 
realized took place only in c. 901: Louis If] married Anna, the 
illegitimate daughter of Leo VI. 

In 968 Liutprand of Cremona asked for a porphyrogennete 
princess as a bride for Otto II. It was not until 972 that Theophano 
finally arrived in Italy and was crowned Ottonian empress. She 
was, however, not a porphyrogennete. 


© G. Wolf, ‘Kénige und Kaiser als Icibliche Nachkommenschaft der Kaiserin 
Theophanu’, in Kaiserin Theophano, ed. G. Wolf (see n. 31), pp. 180-211, at pp. 
185-6. 

% A.V. Soloviev, ‘Domination byzantine ou russe au Nord de la Mer Noire a 
Pépoque des Comnénes?’, Akten des XI. Internationale Byzartinistenkongresses 
Munchen 1958, cd. P. Délger and H.-G. Beck (Munich, 1960), pp. 569-80, at 
pp. 570-1, 578, 

67 Acta et diplomata Graeca medii aevi, ed. F, Miklosich and J. Miller (Vienna, 1871 
and reprinted Aalen, 1968), IV, pp. 77, 200; see N. Henkelmann and A. Ludat, 
Namenregister zu Miklosich-Muiller, Acta et diplomata graeca medit aevi Vol. IV 
und V, Glossar zur frithmictclalterlichen Geschichte im dstlichen Europa, Beiheft 3 
(Stuttgart, 1986), p. 60. 

88 E. Trapp, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palatologenzeit, 1, 1-8 Add. (Vienna, 
1988), nos. 92028 and 92029 on p. 106; and I, 1 (Vienna, 1976), no. 881 on p. 84. 
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Only in the times of Basil Il (976-1025) were porphyrogennete 
princesses given as brides abroad, the first being the daughter of 
the emperor Romanos If Lekapenos and his wife Theophano: 
Anna, who was married to Vladimir of Kiev in 989. The West 
had to wait until 1002, when a porphyrogennete bride, a daughter 
of Basil 1] (was it Zoe or Theodora?), arrived in Italy in order to 
be married to Otto III. 

As for the name of Theophano (cf. also names like Anastaso and 
Georgo), Byzantine historivgraphical and hagiographical sources 
of the ninth and tenth centuries show that the name occurs in the 
first half of the ninth century. At the time of the Macedonian 
dynasty (867-1056), the name was more common at court and in 
high circles; this may reflect the fame of the Holy Theophano, 
first wife of the emperor Leo VI. Around the middle of the tenth 
century we know of four women bearing the name of 
Theophano. 

As it is quite common in Byzantium for a girl to change her 
name when she is to be married, the Ottonian empress Theo- 
phano, who is not mentioned in the Byzantine sources, might not 
have had that name at birth. 
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A marriage too far? Maria Lekapena 
and Peter of Bulgaria* 


JONATHAN SHEPARD 


The marriage of Maria Lekapena to tsar Peter of Bulgaria in 927 
may seem incongruous in a volume dedicated to Theophano. 
However the marriages of these two ladies have some bearing on 
one another, secing that Maria’s was virtually the only foreign 
marriage to have been contracted by a member of a ruling house 
in Byzantium before that of Theophano to Otto II, and the only 
such marriage to a non-‘Frank’ since the mid-eighth century.! It 
was therefore a departure from Byzantine diplomatic custom, and 
Byzantine statesmen were well aware that it might be cited as a 
precedent by other foreigners desirous of a marriage-tie with the 
imperial family. Constantine VII expressed apprehensions con- 
cerning the northern ‘barbarians’ in this respect. Writing in his De 
administrando imperio c. 950, he tried to equip his son and heir with 
counter-arguments in order to demonstrate to the ‘Scythian’ 
suitors that the Bulgarian marriage was a special case and highly 
reprehensible, ‘an unworthy and unseemly innovation into the 
noble polity of the Romans’.? Byzantine expectations of the 


* This represents the text of a paper only lightly retouched and with minimal 
annotation. No attempt is made to provide a full survey of tenth-century 
Byzantino-Bulgarian relations, or full bibliography. That it appears at all is due to 
the patience and persistence of Professor A. Davids and to the labours of Victoria 
van Aalst, who word-processed the text from my handwritten text with remark- 
able accuracy and insight. I am most grateful to them both. 

W. Ohnsorge, ‘Drei Deperdita der byzantinischen Kaiserkanzlei und dic Franken- 
adressen im Zeremonicnbuch des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos’, reprinted in 
Ohnsorge, Abendland und Byzanz (Darmstadt, 1958), pp. 227-54, at pp. 229-32; 
R, Macrides, ‘Dynastic marriages and political kinship’, in Byzantine Diplomacy, 
ed. J. Shepard and S. Franklin (Aldershot, 1992), pp. 263-80, at pp. 267~8. 
Constantine VIF Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio, ch. 13, 174-5 ed. 
G. Moravesik and R.J.H. Jenkins, DOT 1 (Washington, DC, 1967), pp. 745. 
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wide-ranging repercussions of the Bulgarian marriage were not ill 
founded, judging by the case of Liutprand of Cremona. For he 
represents himself as invoking the marriage of Maria Lekapena to 
Peter in support of his request for a porphyrogennete bride for 
Otto II; “My lord rules over Slav [princes] who are [themselves] 
more powerful than Peter’, he supposedly told Byzantine officials 
during his mission to Constantinople in 968.° In fact, as the 
officials immediately pointed out to him, the precedent was 
spurious, seeing that Maria Lekapena was not the daughter of a 
porphyrogennetos, let alone a porphyrogennete herself; the match 
was therefore of lower status than the one which Otto was secking 
for his son and could not be deemed a precedent. Even so, this 
reported exchange suggests that the Bulgarian marriage was a 
potential embarrassment for mid- and later tenth-century Byzan- 
tine statesmen. It left the way open for diverse western — ‘Frank~ 
ish’ — potentates to claim higher status than Peter possessed, and 
thus the right to a bride ‘born in the purple’. This could pose 
problems for a Byzantine imperial regime even though Constant- 
ine Vil had expressly, in fact enthusiastically, exempted the Franks 
from his general strictures on matches between emperors or their 
children raised in the palace and foreign potentates or their off- 
spring.* 

The Bulgarian marriage was, then, quite well known to 
members of ruling elites among Byzantium’s northern and 
western neighbours, and this alone might earn it a mention in a 
study of Theophano. But there are also some noteworthy analo- 
gies in the background to the two marriages. They were both 
contracted after a period of conflict. Three years of campaigning 


3 Liutprand of Cremona, Legatio, ch. 16, in Opera, ed. J. Becker, MGH SRG in us, 
schol. (Leipzig, 1915), p. 184; ed. and trans. B. Scott (Bristol, 1993), pp. 6, 34. My 
translation takes account of, but is not identical to, Scott’s. 

* Constantine VII, De administrando imperio (see n. 2), ch. 13, 116-22, pp. 70-3, 
Constantine had personal, dynastic, reasons for extolling the legitimacy of 
imperial marriage-tics with Frankish ruling houses, since the first wife of his son 
Romanos had been Bertha, daughter of Hugh of Arles, and about the time of 
compilation of the De administrando imperio Constantine was seeking for his newly 
bercaved son the hand of Hadwig, the daughter of Duke Henry of Bavaria: 
Ekkehard IV, Casus sancti Galli, MGH SS II, pp. 122-3, Ohnsorge, Abendland und 
Byzanz (see n. 1), p. 235 and n. 39; J. Shepard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine attitudes and 
policy towards the West in che tenth and eleventh centuries’, in Byzantium and the 
West c. 850-c. 1200, ed. J.D. Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam, 1988), pp. 67-118, at 
pp. 87-9. The latter démarche was wholly of Constantine's making, and this 
suggests that hc was disposed to regard the Franks as worthy partners of imperial 
‘Romans’. 
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by Otto and his vassals in southern Italy preceded the negotiations 
leading to Theophano’s marriage, and there are undeniable 
elements of emulation, even rivalry, in Otto’s approach to the 
Greek emperors. For example, Otto’s recourse to Byzantine 
models for the design, from 962 onwards, of seals portraying him 
en buste need not have been conceived as a deliberate, frontal 
challenge to Byzantine imperial authority, but it is most unlikely 
that prior permission was sought.> And in Liutprand he had an 
articulate proponent of the view that the Greek emperors had 
forfeited any right they might once have had to rule over Rome 
through their neglect and that they were ‘Roman’ emperors ‘only 
in name’. The Saxons are upheld as the mirror-opposites of the 
Greeks: pious, brave and committed to defending the city of 
Rome from ‘the yoke of. . .tyrants’ and restoring ‘full honour and 
power to the vicars of the Holy Apostles’.® The line advocated by 
Liutprand’s Legatio essentially represents an attempt to justify his 
conduct of his embassy and to persuade his Saxon masters and 
their leading counsellors to press on with warfare against the 
Greeks. It does not constitute a carefully formulated and widely 
propagated self-portrayal of the Ottonian regime. Even so, Liut~- 
prand was expressing the actuality that another ruler with an 
arguable right to style himself ‘emperor’ had emerged in the 
Christian West, a partner of, if not a rival to, the Greek basileus. 
Armed conflict had also preceded the marriage of Maria 
Lekapena to Peter of Bulgaria, and although the periods of active 
hostilities were probably briefer than is commonly supposed,’ 
there had been tension between Peter’s father, Symeon, and 
Byzantium for a generation. Rivalry and Symeon’s pretensions to 
imperial status played a part in this. Whatever may have been the 
exact crowning ritual which patriarch Nicholas Mystikos per~ 
formed on Symeon outside the walls of Constantinople in 913, it 
5 For Otto’s seals from the time of his imperial coronation, see P. Schramm, Die 
deutschen Kaiser und Konige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, (Leipzig and Berlin, 1928), p. 77; 
ibid,, Ul, Tafeln, 59 (b); W. Messerer, ‘Zur byzantinischen Frage in der ottonischen 
Kunst’, BZ, 52 (1959), 32-60, at pp. 41-2 and 44-5; Tafel IV, Abb. 15, Abb. 18 
(second imperial seal-type of Otto), 
Liutprand, Legatio (see n. 3), chs. 5, 22, 54, ed. Becker, pp. 178, 187, 204; ed. and 
trans. Scott, pp. 2-3, 8-9, 20, 29, 36, 50. The views expressed in Liutprand’s 
polemic were not necessarily identical to those of Octo. Cf. J. Sutherland, ‘The 
mission to Constantinople in 968 and Liudprand of Cremona’, Traditio, 31 (1975), 
55 81, at pp. 80-1; K.J. Leyser, ‘Ends and means in Liudprand of Cremona’, in 
Howard-Johnston, Byzantium ard the West (sce n. 4), pp. 119-43, at p. 135, 


7 Sec J. Shepard, ‘Bulgaria: the other Balkan “cmpire’”, New Cambridge Medieval 
History, Wl, ed. T. Reuter (forthcoming). 
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clearly involved some act of legitimization or recognition of 
imperial status which Symeon prized and which the Byzantine 
government subsequently sought to disavow. It was probably 
from this time that he began to style himself basileus, ‘emperor’, 
on his lead seals. And in the last years of his life Symeon began 
formally to style himself ‘emperor of the Romans’ or ‘emperor of 
the Bulgarians and Romans’. He was ridiculed and rebuked by 
emperor Romanos Lekapenos for appropriating the latter title.? 
Hostilities between Byzantium and Bulgaria were not immedi- 
ately terminated with the death of Symeon in May 927. The 
Bulgarians launched a major incursion into the theme of Mace- 
donia. Then the Thracian towns which had been under Bulgarian 
occupation for several years were evacuated and razed to the 
ground, Thus acts of war continued up to within a few months of 
the contraction of the marriage between Peter and Maria.!° 
A comparison such as this at once shows up significant differ- 
ences between the Saxon and the Bulgarian marriage pacts. The 
Bulgarian ruler’s principal residence at Preslav lay only about 250 
kilometres from Constantinople, and his boundaries marched 
with those of the Byzantine emperor for hundreds of kilometres, 
with inevitable uncertainties or disagreements over particular 
points in the borderlands. The Bulgarians were anyway, in 
imperial Byzantine eyes, ultimately intruders on what was right- 
fully their own, “Roman’, soil. Romanos I reminded Symeon as 
much in one of his letters to him.'’ Such disparagement of the 
legitimacy of the Bulgarian presence south of the Danube was 
mitigated, but not dispelled, by the notional status of the Bul- 
garian ruler as ‘spiritual son’ of the Byzantine basileus. This was 
held to be the consequence of khan Boris’ acceptance of Chris- 
tianity from Michael III in the mid-860s, and was formally 
expressed in diplomatic communications between the emperor 
and the khan, and in court receptions at Constantinople.’ But 
3 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), p. 385; V. BeSevliev, Die 
protobulgarischen Inschriften (Berlin, 1963), pp. 331-2, Abb. 152. 
9 Theodore Daphnopates, Correspondance, ed, J. Darrouzés and L. Westerink (Paris, 
1978), pp. 58-9, 72-3. 
%© Theophanes Continvatus (see n. 8), p. 412; Vita Mariae Juntoris, Acta Sanctorum, 
Novembr., IV, p. 702. 
| Theodore Daphnopates, Correspondance (see n. 9), pp. 64-5. 
12 Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De ceremoniis, ll, 47, ed. J.J. Reiske, vol. } 
(Bonn, 1829), pp. 681-2, 690; F. Délger, ‘Der Bulgarenherrscher als geistlicher 


Sohn des byzantinischen Kaisers’, reprinted in Délger, Byzanz und die europdische 
Staatenwelt (Darmstadt, 1976), pp. 183-96, at pp. 188-93. 
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neither emperor Romanos’ aspersions nor the nicetics of court 
ceremonial could alter the fact that orthodox Christian Bulgaria 
constituted a rival in the Balkans to Byzantium. This was the case 
in terms both of ideology ~ the claim of Symeon to be an 
‘emperor’, which Peter presumably expected to inherit — and of 
military power. Symeon had proved capable of occupying sig- 
nificant portions of Byzantine Thrace, garrisoning and provision- 
ing towns and colluding with the Slavs already living on Byzan- 
tine territory. 

In contrast to the close proximity of Bulgaria and Byzantium 
to one another, the roots of Saxon kingly power lay far away and 
even Liutprand of Cremona’s most strident injunctions in his 
Legatio fall short of calling for an invasion of the Byzantine 
Balkans. There were real disputes over territorial possessions and 
spheres of influence in Italy, but in the last analysis, central and 
southern Italy lay on the fringes of the realms of Byzantine and 
early Saxon rulers alike. The Saxons’ incursions into the 
Byzantine-held south were of quite short duration and, it could be 
argued, were essentially a means to the end of extracting a 
Byzantine imperial bride for Otto I’s son and heir.'? Moreover, 
the marriage negotiations which were to culminate in Theopha~ 
no’s wedding to Otto II were clearly initiated by the Saxons. In 
contrast, the marriage of Maria Lekapena to Peter seems essen~ 
tially to have been the development of a proposal made by 
emperor Romanos Lekapenos to Peter’s father several years 
earlier — that there should be a marriage-tie between their two 
familics.!* 

But it is at this point, when the contrasts between the back~ 
grounds of the two marriages appear at their starkest, that certain 
similarities come back into view. For neither marriage actually 
involved a porphyrogennetos, a boy or girl born in the Purple 
Chamber to a reigning emperor. To that extent, each match 
represented a climb-down from the respective foreign ruler’s 
original demand. Symeon of Bulgaria had rebuffed Romanos 
Lekapenos’ proposal, his earlier desire for a marriage tie with 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos having been thwarted by Con- 


3 Cf. J. Gay, L’Italie meéridionale et empire byzantin (867-1071) (Paris, 1904), 
pp- 304, 310-12, 315. 

'4 Nicholas I, patriarch of Constantinople, Letters, ed. R. J. H. Jenkins and L. Wes- 
terink (Washington, DC, 1973), pp. 108-9, V. N. Zlatarski, Istorija na pdrvoto 
bdlgarsko carstvo, 1,2 (Sofia, 1927), pp. 416-19. 
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stantine’s marriage to Helena Lekapena in 919. And in 967-8 Otto 
I had been quite specific in secking a porphyrogennete ‘the step- 
daughter of Nikephoros himself, namely a daughter of emperor 
Romanos’. By implication, he was not at that time interested in 
a marriage to the kin of the dominant figure at Byzantium, Nike- 
phoros II Phokas. Peter of Bulgaria was making do with what had 
earlier been rejected, in accepting Maria, the daughter of the eldest 
son of Romanos Lekapenos, while it is as good as certain that 
Theophano was not a porphyrogenncte — in fact she was ‘non 
virginem desideratam’, according to Thietmar of Merseburg.!® 
The two marriages had in common a background of military 
stalemate, in which the Byzantines looked set to endure renewed 
enemy pressure on their networks of bases, while remaining in a 
position to threaten offensives of their own from them — as in 
Italy in late 969, where they mounted a far-reaching counter- 
offensive, only to come to grief subsequently.'? The two girls 
were, in that sense, the decorous means of translating the stalemate 
into a somewhat more positive condition of stability. To Liut- 
prand, the purpose of the marriage agreement between Peter and 
Byzantium was clear: ‘the girl’s name was changed and she was 
called “Trene”’, “Peace”, so that through her a most solid peace 
might be established between the Bulgarians and the Greeks’.18 
Liutprand wrote these words in the 960s when the peace had 
lasted some thirty-five years, and it is fair to speculate that he had 
the apparent success of this marriage treaty in mind when in 968 
he travelled to Constantinople ‘from love of peace’,'? albeit in 


'S Continuator Reginonis Trevirensis, s.a. 967, MGH SS I, p. 629. 

16 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, ed. R. Holtzmann, MGH SS n-s. 1X (Berlin, 
1935), p. 56. That Theophano was the daughter of Constantine Skleros and the 
niece of John Tzimiskes through Tzimiskes’ marriage to her aunt Maria Skleraina 
was convincingly proposed by G. Wolf, ‘Wer war Theophanu?’, in von Euw 
and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, Ul, pp. 385-96, at pp. 385-6; cf. O. Kresten, 
“Byzantinische Epilegomena zur Frage: Wer war Theophano?’, in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, II, pp. 403-10, at pp. 406-7; F. Tinnefeld, ‘Die 
Braut aus Byzanz — Fragen zu Theophanos Umfeld und _gesellschaftlicher 
Stellung vor ihrer abendlandischen Heirat’, in Katserin Theophanu: Prinzessin 
aus der Fremde ~ des Westreichs Grosse Katserin, ed. G. Wolf (Cologne, Weimar 
etc., 1991), pp. 247-61, at pp. 252-3. 

7 Gay, L’ Italie méridionale (see n. 13), pp. 313-15. 

18 Liutprand, Antapodosis, Ill, 38, in Opera, ed. J. Becker, MGH SRG in us. schol. 
(Leipzig, 1915), p. 92; wans. F.A. Wright, The Works of Liudprand of Cremona 
(London, 1930), p. 128. 

19 Liutprand, Legatio (sce n. 3), chs. 7, 57, ed. Becker, pp. 180, 206; ed. and trans. 
Scott, pp. 4, 21, 30, 52. 
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quest of a porphyrogennete rather than a mere relative of the 
dominant emperor. 

After this sketch of the similarities - and contrasts ~ between 
the backgrounds to the two marriages, we shall focus on three 
main questions arising from Maria Lekapena’s marriage. First, 
why is so much attention paid to it in Byzantine sources? 
Secondly, what qualities and skills (if any) did Maria bring to 
Bulgaria? Thirdly, is there any evidence that her presence in 
Bulgaria had any impact on Byzantino-Bulgarian relations or on 
Bulgaria itself? 

That Maria’s wedding received massive publicity at the time is 
clear, and in this respect it stands in sharp contrast with Theopha- 
no’s match, which does not receive a word of mention in extant 
Byzantine sources. The obvious reason is that Maria’s wedding 
was celebrated at Constantinople, in the church of the Mother of 
God at Pege, and the patriarch of Constantinople himself ‘placed 
the wedding-crowns on their heads’.2° Theophano’s wedding to 
Otto II, in contrast, was celebrated in Rome, far beyond the 
compass of Byzantine narrative sources’ normal interests. But this 
begs the question of why Constantinople should have been chosen 
as the venue: one might have expected the bride to have travelled 
to the land of her husband-to-be as Theophano did, and also, 
c. 988, Anna, the bride of Vladimir of Kiev.21 One might perhaps 
cite practical grounds: the facts that the regent for Peter, George 
Soursouboullos, negotiated a peace agreement at Constantinople 
in person; and that there were still powerful persons in Bulgaria 
who wanted to carry on the war against Byzantium, and who 
might have tried to disrupt a wedding ceremony in the Bulgarian 
capital, Preslav. There is also the plain fact that the journey from 
Preslav to Constantinople was far less arduous than that from Italy 
or Kiev. But the route was as manageable for Maria as it was for 
Peter, and the foregoing considerations do not explain why the 
progress of the negotiations (which were, at least in their earlier 
stages, secret) and of the wedding festivities receives such full 
treatment in the principal narrative source, Symeon the Logo- 


2 Theophanes Continuatus (see n. 8), p. 414. 

2! Anna was probably wedded to Vladimir in Cherson: Povest’ vremennych let, s.a. 
988, ed. V.P. Adrianova-Pcretc and ID.S. Lichatéev, | (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1950), 77; Russian Primary Chronicle, trans. S.H. Cross and O.P. Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 113; J. Shepard, ‘Some remarks on the 
sources for the conversion of Rus’, in Le origini e lo sviluppo della cristianitd 
slavo-bizantina, Nuovi studi storici, 17 (Rome, 1992), pp. 59-95, at pp. 69, 95. 
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thete’s chronicle, transmitted to us through such works as Theo~ 
phanes Continuatus. This chronicle is on the whole not unsympa-~ 
thetic to the government of Romanos Lekapenos and draws on 
detailed information about the negotiations which can only have 
emanated from a ‘source close to the emperor’, maybe an official 
bulletin issued from the palace soon afterwards, or the Byzantines’ 
chief negotiator, the protovestiarios Theophanes.~ Theophanes’ 
negotiating and martial skills are repeatedly praised in chronicle 
entries between 927 and 943. In other words, the chronicle at this 
point is probably relaying Lekapenan propaganda and it is depic- 
ting the marriage procedure with a degree of detail and explicit 
sympathy for the bride and her parents unique in Byzantine 
accounts of imperial marriages to foreigners. The chronicle pur- 
ports to enter into the feelings of the principal Byzantine actors in 
the event: 


When [Maria] was about to depart, [her parents] gathered 
round their daughter and weeping many tears, as befitted the 
loss of their most dear heart, they embraced their son-in-law 
and entrusted her into his hands ... Maria, given over to 
Bulgarian hands, departed for Bulgaria, joyous yet also griev~ 
ing: grieving at being bereft of her most dear parents and her 
palace~home and the company of the members of her family; 
but delighted at being united with an emperor for a husband 
and at being addressed as ‘mistress’ (despoina) of the Bul- 
garians.” 


It seems to me that both the choice of Constantinople as the venue 
for the wedding and this discursive chronicle account are facets of 
a government decision to ensure maximum publicity and to 
present the marriage as a positive achievement, rather than as an 
unfortunate necessity. The chronicle points out that Maria’s 
husband was himself an ‘emperor’, while Maria was to be known 
as ‘mistress of the Bulgarians’, presumably in accord with the 


22 This section of Theophancs Continuatus (see n. 8) is characterized as being 
relatively ‘reserved’ towards Romanos by H. Hunger (Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner, 1 (Berlin, 1978), p. 343). It is undeniable that, as Hunger 
indicates (p. 343, n. 73), Romanos’ ‘perjury’ in mounting the senior throne is 
explicitly condemned (Theophanes Continuatus, pp. 400-1). Even sa, an ostensibly 
neutral tone prevails and several passages relate the actions of Romanos or the 
qualities of his family in a favourable light, ¢.g., ibid., pp. 406-9, 422, 429-30. 
Theophanes Contmuatus’ treatment of Romanos’ reign is not, in reality, mar- 
kedly less sympathetic than that of George Monachus Continuatus and other 
works deriving from the lost Chronicle of the Logothete. 

® Theophanes Continuatus (seen. 8), pp. 414-15. 
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peace treaty. In other words, this was to be seen as ‘a good 
marriage’, not only because it would bring about peace ~ symbol~- 
ized by Maria’s change of name to ‘Irene’ — but also because it 
involved a bridegroom who, although a foreigner, was of 
imperial status. And the chronicle’s details suggest that an effort 
was made to make a public spectacle of the last stage of the 
negotiations and of the wedding. 

Emperor Romanos greeted Peter at Blachernae, where four- 
teen years earlier (in 913) two sons of Symeon, one of them 
perhaps Peter himself, had been treated to a feast in the palace.”* 
Peter and his entourage were not admitted inside the city walls, 
but ‘all the senate’ —- in other words, the senior office-holders and 
other worthies of the City — went with the patriarch to the 
wedding church. The church was that of ‘the most Holy Mother 
of God at Pege’, a church which, according to the same chronicle, 
Symeon had ‘burnt ... together with all the district round it, 
making plain from this that he did not want peace’, three years 
earlier, in 924.2 Presumably the venue was chosen at least partly 
for its symbolism: the Bulgarians were being reminded of the 
impiety of their late ruler, while emperor Romanos’ ability to 
bring about unhoped-for peace was demonstrated to the Bul- 
garians and Byzantine dignitaries alike. Three days after the 
wedding Romanos ‘gave a sumptuous feast on the wharf of Pegai, 
having decorated it with silken cloths, and with the imperial 
dromon moored to the wharf’.?° This open-air spectacle on the 
water’s edge would have been visible to onlookers from the other 
side of the Golden Horn and thus was accessible to far more 
ordinary Byzantines than a feast or ceremony inside the palace 
walls would have been. And again, the choice of locale may well 
74 Tbid., p. 385; Zlatarski, Istorija (see n. 14), p. 367, and n. 3. 

% Theophanes Continuatus (see n. 8), p. 406. 

26 Ibid., p. 414, The church of the Mother of God at Pege, beyond the Theodosian 
walls, is emphatically distinguished from ‘the wharf of Pegai’ on the north side of 
the Golden Horm by R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine (Paris, 1950), pp. 142, 225, 
413, 423; cf. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique de Pempire byzantin, 1, 3, Le Siége de 
Constantinople et le patriarchat wcuménique: les églises et les monastéres (Paris, 1969), 
pp- 224-5. This distinction requires that the celcbrants should have travelled from 
the south side of the city to the north of the Golden Horn for the feast at Pegai, 
and the newly-weds arc subsequently described as setting out for Bulgaria via the 
Hebdomon, to the south of the city (Theophanes Continuatus (sec n. 8), p. 414). 
This might invite some attempt at emending the text, if one takes such toing and 
froing through or round the city to be implausible. However, this sort of activity 
would have been quite compatible with a desire on Romanos’ part for maximum 
publicity for the wedding and the celebrations. 
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have been intended to evoke the meeting between Romanos and 
Symeon three years earlier: that, too, had been on the Golden 
Horn. We seem, here, to have an answer to the question why the 
wedding ceremony was staged at Constantinople and why the 
government of Romanos Lekapenos wished to draw attention to 
its achievement in making a pact with Bulgaria: 

Concessions of a generous nature were made in the treaty 
accompanying the marriage — the formal recognition of Bul- 
garia’s ruler as an emperor and, most probably, acceptance that 
the Bulgarian church should retain a patriarch at its head.?” But 
with the marriage settlement and ceremonies, Romands Lekape- 
nos was able to demonstrate to the citizens of Constantinople that 
they would no longer have to fear Bulgarian raids and the 
devastation of the suburbs. The government could benefit from 
the gratitude of the populace at the sudden recession of the 
Bulgarian threat. That the Bulgarians were still able and willing 
to fight had been shown only a few months earlier, when they had 
devastated towns nearby in Thrace before withdrawing. 

One other official celebration of the peace-treaty survives, the 
oration ‘On the treaty of the Bulgarians’, which was delivered in 
the presence of Romanos at some sort of ceremony in, late 927, 
The orator hails him, ‘the author of the triumphs we ¢elebrate’, 
‘our emperor and bulwark and champion and peacemaker’,”* and 
goes on, ‘Who of those that know how fair a thing is peace will 
praise these things as they should be praised? Who will worthily 
extol our present blessings, the unhoped-for transformation, the 
unexpected change, the inexpressible alteration, this unbelievable 
union?’?? The oration does not make any reference to the mar- 
tiage beyond the ambiguous term ‘union’ (enoteta),°° possibly 
27 The terms have to be inferred from subscquent Byzantine diplomatic usage; 

Liutprand’s statement that through the ‘written agreement’ the Bulgarian envoys 

were given precedence over all other diplomatic visitors to Constantinople and 

other circumstantial evidence: Liutprand, Legatio (see n.: 3), ch. 19, ed. Becker, 

pp- 185-6; ed. and trans. Scott, pp. 7, 35; Constantine VI, De ceremonits (sec n. 

12), 1, 48, p. 690, G. Bakalov, ‘Carskata promulgacija na Petir i negovite 

priemnici’, Istori¢eski Pregled, 39 (1983), no. 6, pp. 35-44, at pp. 36-7; Bakalov, 

Sredno-vekovnijat bdlgarski vladetel (titulatura é insignit) (Sofia, 1985), pp. 119-20; 

J. Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans (Ann Arbor, 1991), p. 161; Shepard, ‘Bulgaria’ 

see rn. . 
2B : Bae ‘On the Treaty of 927 with the Bulgarians’, DOP, 32 (1978), 217-95, at 

pp- 258-9, 266-7. 
® Ibid, pp. 266-7. 
® Ibid., pp. 266-7. ‘Concord’ (homonota) is a commoner motif: ibid., pp. 278-9, 

280 1, 286-7. 
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because this might have been a distraction from the theme of 
emperor Romanos as the instrument of divine Providence, a new 
‘Jonah’ and a new ‘Moses’. And it was, of course, proclaiming 
what the listening emperor wanted to hear. 

But a similar sense of relief is expressed in a private document 
not intended for wide circulation, a short letter of Arethas of 
Caesarea addressed to Romanos and accompanying a gift of 
top-quality incense inside a container of silver and gold alloy. 
Arethas, too, is writing to please, but one may accept at face value 
his thanks to God at ‘the great accomplishment of the world peace 
now being brought about, which none of mankind hoped for’.3! 
No less suggestive is Arethas’ explanation of the meaning of the 
gift of incense: it is in supplication that 


the world peace settlement now established may bring forth a 
sweet savour to God and to mankind and that through the 
giving out as an indissoluble bond of peace of the noble 
offshoot from the imperial loins in a marriage producing fair 
and numerous children, matters may progress to the point 
where not only the rule and empire . . . of the Romans may be 
adorned through your autocratic splendour, but even the bar- 
barian nations may be domesticated through the grafting on of 
your kindred, and may be refashioned and transformed to the 
virtuous life of human kind.*? 


The incense thus celebrates the achievement of what had seemed 
impossible, and expresses a prayer for the future. 

This fairly perfunctory letter accompanying a gift suggests that 
the government’s cclebrations of the treaty and the marriage fell 
On receptive ears — not only the citizens of Constantinople and the 
inhabitants of the European provinces raided or overrun by the 
Bulgarians, but also those in Asia Minor whom the Byzantine 
army would henceforth be able to protect without being side- 
tracked by the Bulgarian peril. ‘Only the sons of Hagar [i-e. the 
Saracens} mourn and shall mourm ... at the mere echo of our 
concord)’, exclaims the court orator delivering his speech on the 
treaty.°? And this alone could explain the conspicuous celebrating 
of the treaty and the marriage in Constantinople, before the eyes 
ofa truly grateful populace. 

But | think a further consideration underlay Romanos Lekape- 
3! Arethas, Scripta minora, ed. L. G. Westerink, I (Leipzig, 1968), p. 265. 


2 Ibid, 1, pp. 265-6. 
% Dujéev, ‘Treaty of 927° (see n. 28), pp. 2B0-1. 
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nos’ stage-management, one which Arethas’ high-flown words 
about ‘barbarian nations’ would not Iead us to suspect: an internal 
political manceuvre, serving to raise his son Christopher to be his 
senior co-emperor, and next in line for the throne, demoting 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos from that position. It is well 
known that Romanos tried through the 920s to lever aside the 
purple-born Constantine, and already in 921 he had Christopher, 
his eldest son, crowned a co-emperor, He had Christopher 
portrayed beside himself, and to the exclusion of Constantine, on 
the commonest class of gold coins during the 920s, while the order 
of emperors on one class of his silver coins — handled and seen by 
more citizens than was the gold — was Romanos, Christopher, 
Constantine.** But the generally accepted sequence remained: 
Romanos, Constantine, Christopher. It is expressed in an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the repair of the walls of Cavalla in 
northern Greece, in 925-6. This names Constantine before Chris~ 
topher in its list of ‘the five felicitous emperors’ of the day.*> It 
seems in fact to have been the marriage celebrations of 927 which 
provided an opportunity for the setting of Christopher ahead of 
Constantine. We are told by the chronicle recounting the celebra~ 
tions that at the open-air feast on the wharf of the Golden Horn 
‘the Bulgarians vehemently insisted that Christopher should be 
acclaimed first, and then Constantine; the emperor acceded to 
their request, and what they had asked for was carried out’.** In 
other words, Christopher received ritual acclamations for long 
life and greetings before Constantine did. It is difficult to believe 
that the Bulgarians’ ‘insistence’ was wholly spontaneous. It suited 
their self-regard and self-interest that Peter’s father-in-law should 
be next in line to Romanos, but the timing and the location in full 
view of the populace (albeit out of ear-shot) seem too fincly-tuned 
to Lekapenan interests to be wholly the product of Bulgarian 


3 Class VII of the gold nomismata of Constantine VII (sic), showing only Romanos 
and Christopher, has been described as ‘exceedingly common’: P. Grierson, 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection , 111.2, Leo I to 
Nicephorus HI (Washington, DC, 1973), p. 534; cf. pp. 529-30, 532; pl. XXXVI: 
7.3, 7.4, 7.13 (photos). The class of silver coins mentioned above in the text - class 
Il — may have been issued at the same time as class HI, whose inscription names 
Constantine before Christopher: tbid., p. 536; pl. XXXVI: 17.2, 17.3, 18.3, 18.6. 

35S. Reinach, ‘La Reconstruction des murs de Cavalla’, Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellépique, 6 (1882), 267-75, at pp. 268-9. Christopher is named after his brother 
Stephen as well as after Constantine here, on account of ‘the necessities of the 
metre’ (p. 273). 

% Theophanes Continuatus (sce n. 8), p. 414. 
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caprice. Here too, I suggest, is the deft hand of Lekapenan ‘public 
relations’, seeking to further Christopher’s claim to succeed his 
father as senior emperor.?” 

If this is so, the marriage, and the publicity which seems to have 
blazoned forth the marriage, can be seen in a new perspective: as 
the bonding of two families, neither possessing incontrovertible 
imperial lineage, and each gaining in status from the fact of the 
marriage. Each had a stake in the status of the other, the Lekapenoi 
being far more recent arrivals at the top than was the family of 
Peter, and this may well underlie the ‘official’ account’s emphasis 
that Maria ‘was delighted at being united with an emperor for a 
husband’, as well as its detailed list of the negotiators on the 
Bulgarian side, including a monk, bearing a (Bulgarian) golden 
bull.°8 They are treated almost as if they are culturally comparable 
with the Byzantines, rather than being members of the ‘barbarian 
nations’ of Arethas’ letter! This seems to be a case of a foreign 
marriage contrived for domestic or, more exactly, dynastic poli- 
tical advantage as well as for diplomatic gain. This may be why 
the wedding receives such fulsome attention in the chronicle. In 
contrast, those few other foreign marriages that were contracted 
in the tenth century were mostly either covered up deliberately as 
being shameful, or passed over in silence as part of the unremark- 
able stock~in-trade of dealings with reputable but remote foreign 
rulers. Such dynastic calculations could well also have provoked 
the denunciation of the Bulgarian marriage as an ‘unworthy and 
unseemly innovation’ on the part of Constantine VII Porphy- 
37 The same suspicions were harboured — or relayed from earlicr sources — by John 

Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, ed. T. Biittner-Wobst, If (Bonn, 1897), p. 474. But 

Zonaras’ claim that the two younger sons of Romanos were also acclaimed before 

Constantine is inherently implausible, lacking even circumstantial evidence in 

corroboration. Cf. Niketas Magistros, Lettres d'un exilé (928-946), ed. and trans. 

L.G. Westerink (Paris, 1973), p. 30. Christopher’s seniority to Constantine was 

still not clear-cut even after 927. But that it was being advocated is shown by a 

rare class of nomisma (class VIII): its legend names Constantine before Christo- 

pher, but Constantine is depicted as beardless and slightly smaller than Christo- 
pher, who stands to his father’s right (the senior position): Grierson, Catalogue of 
the Byzantine Coirs (see n. 34), p. 534; pl. XXXVI: 8.1, 8.2. This class, which has 
been dated to ‘c. 930’, seems to have restored Constantine to the nomisma's design 
the better to display his inferior status. According to hearsay relayed by Liut- 
prand, Christopher walked ahead of Constantine in public processions but ‘soon 
afterwards’ (post modicum) died. This would be compatible with a change in the 
order of processing after the Bulgarian marriage in October 927: Antapodosis (sce 
n. 18), Ill, 37, ed. Becker, p. 91; trans. Wright, p. 128; cf. Bakalov, ‘Carskata 


promulgacija’ (see n. 27), p. 37. 
38 Theophanes Continuatus (see n, 8), pp. 412-13, 414. 
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rogennetos. It would not be surprising if Constantine reacted 
adversely to a political manceuvre-cum-theatre, which attached 
Bulgarian sympathies to Christopher Lekapenos and ultimately to 
his male offspring. Constantine, who had been born in the purple 
and bred in the palace, was in 927 well on the way to being 
‘sidelined’, while Christopher’s prospects of succession were mar- 
kedly enhanced. 

This goes some way towards explaining Constantine’s antipa- 
thy towards Bulgarians in general as being ‘always in one way or 
another opinionated and boastful’, in the words of the biography 
of his grandfather for which he took some credit.3? It also adds 
pungency to the vitriol in Constantine’s formula for explaining 
away the Bulgarian marriage to foreign suitors of the future: ‘the 
lord Romanos ... was a common, illiterate fellow and not from 
among those who have been brought up in the palace and have 
followed from the start Roman manners; nor was he of imperial 
and noble stock, and for this reason he was too arrogant and 
arbitrary in most of his actions’.*” This was the reason for 
Romanos’ stepping out of line and marrying the relative of a 
reigning emperor to a foreign ruler; he was acting thus, Con- 
stantine repeats, ‘out of a temper, arrogant and self-willed and 
untaught in virtue’.*! Constantine’s venting of personal spleen is 
accompanied by a categorical, and significant, assertion: that at the 
time of the wedding Christopher was ‘the third and most junior 
Jemperor], who was still subordinate and had no share in matters 
of government’.*? The lattermost assertion jars with a contempo- 
rary, if partisan, source, the three poems occasioned by Christo- 
pher’s death which will be discussed below. The insistence on 
Christopher’s tertiary status at the time of his daughter’s wedding 
represents Constantine’s denial of the implications of the cere- 
monies and acclamations of October 927. 

Constantine’s aspersions about Romanos bring us to the second 
main question arising from the marriage: what qualities and 
attainments did Maria bring to her new country? With a grand- 
father such as Romanos Lekapenos ‘untaught in virtue’, how 
could she live up to Arethas’ pious hope that she might ‘trans- 
» Ibid., p. 229. ‘The God-hated people of the Bulgarians’ feature in another work 

associated with Constantine, the De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi, Studi ¢ testi, 160 

(Rome, 1952), p. 84. The tone of these works was probably set by Constantine, 

even if his claims to direct authorship are debatable. 


*® Constantine V1l, De administrando imperio (see n. 2), ch. 13, 149-53, pp. 72-3. 
*' Ibid., ch. 13, 155-6, pp. 72-3. 42 Tbid., ch. 13, 163-4, pp. 7455, 
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forth her new people ‘to the virtuous life of human kind’? How 
we! qualified was she for this mission civilisatrice? The answer, 
tunately, is that we have no direct evidence about Maria’s 
m Byzantium, personality or degree of education. Nor do we 
kaw much about her conduct in Bulgaria, although we learn 
“ from a Byzantine chronicle that she took with her in 927 ‘all kinds 
of wealth and innumerable household goods (aposkeuen)’.*° Theo- 
phanes Continuatus also tells us that she ‘often’ paid visits to her 
parents and grandfather back in Constantinople in the early years 
of her marriage, returning one last time after her father’s death 
and bringing her three children to see their great-grandfather, 
Romanos.* Presumably the ‘household goods’ would have con- 
tained precious silks, de luxe ornaments, tableware and furnishing, 
and here we may have a real point of comparison with the goods 
which Theophano is supposed to have brought in profusion to the 
West. As with Theophano, so with Maria, some historians have 
been inclined to credit her with a degree of political influence 
which she supposedly exercised on behalf of the Byzantine 
government. Thus the Bulgarian historian V.N. Zlatarski views 
her as bricfing her father and grandfather about Bulgarian current 
affairs during her frequent visits to Constantinople, acting 
virtually as a Byzantine ‘agent’!*° 

The shortcoming of such speculation is that it fails to take into 
account Maria’s age at the time of her wedding. We do not know 
the date of Maria’s birth, but there is enough circumstantial 
evidence to permit tentative conclusions as to the age at which she 
was married. One clue arises from the fact that Maria’s father, 
Christopher, died suddenly four years after her marriage, and is 
lamented in three poems by an unknown author, writing just 
after his death.*© The poet clearly regards Christopher's death as 
untimely although he regards him as a mature man, accomplished 
in matters of law and war, rather than being a mere youth. 
Indeed, the verses relay keenly the blow which Christopher’s 
death dealt to the Lekapenan regime, upsetting all the calculations 
which had underlain the marriage celebrations: ‘he revitalized the 
old age of his father, flourishing in his turn in majesty, and he 
nourished [it] with hopes of [his} succession to the throne’.*” More 





 Theophanes Continuatus (seen, 8), p. 415. “4 Tbid., p. 422. 
45 Ziatarski, Istorija (see n. 14), pp. 535-6. 

© L. Sternbach, ‘Christophorea’, Eos, 5 (1899), 7-21, at pp. 15-19. 
7 Ihid., p. 17.5-6. 
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pertinently for our purposes, the poet makes clear that Christo- 
pher had left a young family: in one poem Christopher himself 
asks his friends to protect ‘my dearest children with their mother’ 
while making Theophanes (the chief negotiator in the talks with 
the Bulgarians) ‘guardian of the family’. This suggests strongly 
that the children were juveniles and it corresponds with a state- 
ment in the Byzantine chronicle that ‘his sons were still infants 
(nepiot)’ at the time of Christopher’s death. The name of only one 
other surviving child besides Maria herself is known, that of 
Michael, but others may well have gone unrecorded.* Christo- 
pher seems to have been married by 912 and in 922 his wife, Sofia, 
was old cnough to be made augusta, that is, to take on the formal 
duties of consort to Romanos Lekapenos, after he lost his wife 
that year. Sofia must by then have been a mature adult and would 
have been capable of bearing children for some years before that. 
Even so, there is no positive evidence indicating that Maria was at 
the time of her marriage much older than the minimum age for 
betrothals — twelve years.4? She was then of, or approaching, 
child-bearing age, judging by the fact that she had three children 
to show to Romanos Lekapenos around 932: they must have been 
born in rapid succession after her marriage. An age of, say, fifteen 
for Maria in 927 would be consonant with this and with the fact 
that her siblings — presumably all junior to her — were still in need 
of a guardian in 931. It would also accord with the poignant tone 
of the chronicle’s description of Maria’s parting from her parents, 
who wept over ‘their most dear heart’. Likewise with Maria’s 
frequent visits home to her parents: may not these be symptoms 
of the home-sickness of an adolescent, rather than an ‘agent’ 
reporting back to base? 

I suggest, then, that Maria arrived in Bulgaria at too tender an 
age to be able actively to ‘domesticate’ ‘the barbarian nations’ (in 
Arethas’ words),°° or to play a significant political or diplomatic 
role. But we should not accept at face value Constantine VII’s 
portrait of the marriage, in which the grandfather Romanos is a 


8 {bid., p. 15.13, 16; Theophanes Continuatus (sce n. 8), p. 420; Niketas Magistros, 
Lettres (see n. 37), ed. Darrouzts, p. 29. 

# Betrothals or marriages could, however, be arranged below this age (at cight or 
ten ycars), if the emperor was acting ‘out of necessity’, according to a mid- 
twelfth-century jurist: scholion to B.2.3,162, Ecloga Basilicorum, ed. L. Burgmann, 
Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, 15 (Frankfurt am Main, 1988), 
p- 147; cf. Macrides, ‘Dynastic Marriages’ (see n. 1), p. 275. 

» Arethas, Scripta minora (see n. 31), I, p. 266. 
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‘common, illiterate’ outsider, ignorant of “Roman manners’, a 
thrust, perhaps, at Romanos’ Armenian origins. This would tend 
to imply that his granddaughter, too, was ignoble and ill bred, 
and in no position to ‘civilize’ the Bulgarians. But in fact Maria’s 
mother was augusta from 922 onwards. So the girl had the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of court ceremonial and ‘Roman 
manners’, while the Byzantine chronicle makes clear that she had, 
up to the time of her marriage, been living in the palace — ‘her 
palace-home’.*! Moreover, we have a hint from the anonymous 
poems lamenting her father’s death that she was old enough to 
have received some education. One of the poems praises him for 
his love of his children, a role-model (typos) for both boys and 
girls, while another poem speaks of Christopher’s ‘burning desire 
for every work of writing; you draw upon them unstintingly for 
godly instruction of children’ — presumably Christopher’s own 
children.** The poet does not specify whether the girls received 
this education as well as the boys, and of course, this could be 
merely a eulogistic reference to conventional Bible-reading and 
fundamental Christian beliefs. But, taken together, the three 
poems paint a believable portrait of a man of calibre who had 
high expectations of inheriting the throne from his aging father, 
and who had a reputation for ‘wisdom’ among ‘the lovers of 
wisdom’, particularly in matters of law, both secular and canon 
law.°? 

A similar interest in law, learning and piety is to be found in 
another emperor intent on establishing his regime securely and on 
gaining legitimacy, Alexios Komnenos; and there is evidence that 
a thorough religious education was given to Alexios’ daughter, 
Anna Komnene. If we can take Anna as any kind of yardstick, a 
princess might already by the age of thirteen be well read in the 
Scriptures.>4 In other words, Maria Lekapena may have had a 


51 Theophanes Continuatus (see n, 8), p. 415. One of the anonymous poems indicates 
that Maria’s father had himself been raised in Constantinople: Sternbach, ‘Chris- 
tophorea’ (sec n. 46), p. 16.27. 

52 Jbid., p. 18.26, p. 16.11-12. 5 Ibid., p. 16.29-31. 

* Anna is one of a number of educated women of the late cleventh- and ewelfth- 
century Komnenan court who stand in contrast to their immediate predecessors: 
A.P. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley, 1985), p. 101. According to the funcral 
oration for Anna, her parents encouraged their children to study the Scriptures, 
but strongly disapproved of the exposure of maidens to classical literature: 
J. Darrouzés, Georges et Démeétrios Torntkes: lettres et discours (Paris, 1970), 
pp. 242-7, 263, n. 47. On the possibility that Theophano received some elemen- 
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thorough religious, if not secular, education by the time she 
married Peter of Bulgaria. 

It is likely, then, that Maria arrived in Bulgaria at too early an 
age actively to play the ‘civilizing’ role assigned to her by Arethas. 
Anyway, much of her time in the first years of marriage seems to 
have been spent on child-bearing, or trips home to Constantin~ 
ople. Yet she seems to have received a godly, perhaps bookish, 
upbringing. Admittedly, we are here in the realm of speculation, 
and to attempt a full answer to our third main question — her 
impact on Byzantino~Bulgarian relations and on Bulgaria itself — 
would involve even more speculation. The evidence is sparse and 
ambivalent and the question itself is misleading, if it encourages us 
to follow the line of thought of Arethas and most other Byzan- 
tines’ references to the Bulgarians as a barbarous, upstart people, 
in need of being ‘transformed to the virtuous life of human kind’. 
They were ‘a Scythian people, poor and unclean’, ruled by ‘a 
prince clad in leather skins’ in words put into the mouth of 
Nikephoros Phokas by Leo the Deacon. Nikephoros is repre- 
sented as addressing the envoys of Peter of Bulgaria thus.* 
Nikephoros’ words, if taken at face value, would suggest that 
Maria’s mission ctvtlisatrice had been a total failure, whether in 
‘transforming’ Byzantine court attitudes towards the Bulgarians, 
or her husband’s sartorial habits. 

But the very circumstances in which these words are supposed 
to have been uttered should make us hesitate to accept them 
unreservedly. Nikephoros is depicted as railing at the request of 
Peter’s envoys for tribute ~ tribute which had been paid regularly, 
apparently, ever since the marriage treaty of 927. And the rituals 
staged at the Byzantines’ eventual victory celebrations over the 


tary, ifnot secondary, education at Byzantium, see Tinnefeld, ‘Braut aus Byzanz’ 
(see n. 16), p. 256. 

55 Leo the Deacon, Historia, ed. C.B. Hase (Bonn, 1828), pp. 64-2. 

36 §_ Ivanov (‘Vizantijsko-bolgarskie otnogenija v 966-969 gp.’, Vizantijskij Vremen- 
nik, 42 (1981), 88-100) has argued strongly for a reconstruction of events which 
rclics more heavily on the accounts of John Skylitzes (Synopsis Historion, ed. 
1. Thurn (New York and Berlin, 1973), pp. 276-7) and John Zonaras (Epitomae 
Historiarum (sec n. 37), p. 513) than on Leo the Deacon. Nikephoros’ specch could 
well represent the artifice of Leo the Deacon or contemporary propaganda on 
behalf of Nikephoros, portraying him as responding to outrageous demands for 
tribute: Ivanov, ‘Vizantijsko-bolgarskie otnogenija’, p. 99. But Ivanov does not 
deny that tribute payments continued well into the 960s, and if the speech was 
propaganda, it played on existing Byzantine preconceptions of the Bulgarians as 
insolent yokels. 
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Bulgarians in 971 suggest that the Bulgarian state was regarded 
with a degree of respect, albeit without enthusiasm. It therefore 
needed to be dissolved in as solemn and conclusive manner as 
possible. According to Skylitzes, the son and heir of Peter and 
Maria, Boris, was ordered ‘before the eyes of the citizens’ of 
Constantinople to disrobe, setting aside his crowns and red boots; 
then ‘the Bulgarian crown’ of gold was deposited in Hagia Sophia 
in thanksgiving. Earlier, the emperor, John Tzimiskes, had for- 
borne from riding in a triumphal wagon through the city streets. 
Instead the wagon’s seat was occupied by an icon of the Mother 
and Child ‘which he had taken from Moesia’ (Leo the Deacon’s 
classicizing name for Bulgaria); and beneath this prominently 
positioned icon were laid Bulgarian purple vestments and 
imperial crowns (stemmata).°’ These measures suggest an elaborate 
attempt to deny the legitimacy of the Bulgarian state, and to 
demonstrate that the Mother of God had consented that her icon 
should be transferred from Bulgaria to Constantinople. This 
seems to be more than just a show of exultation over winning the 
war, or ridicule at the Bulgarians’ pretensions. In other words, 
Byzantium took the political culture of mid-tenth century Bul- 
garia more seriously than the reported jibes about a ‘prince clad in 
leather skins’ might lead one to suppose. Besides, Boris could 
claim to be the great-grandson of a senior basileus of the Romans, 
whereas Tzimiskes had mounted the throne just two years carlier. 

Ideally, one should pause at this point to explore the level of 
general culture, literacy, Christianity and order in tenth-century 
Bulgaria, and also to gauge how far it had developed its own, 
Slavic, corpus of writings and how far it was still dependent on 
fresh infusions of Byzantine manuscripts, churchmen and crafts~ 
men. Against this background, we might begin to delineate the 


5? Skylitzes, Synopsis Historion (see n. 56), p. 310; Leo the Deacon, Historia (see n. 
55), p. 158. The proceedings were influenced by the triumph over Abul Asa’ir, 
celebrated in 956: M. McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 171, 
173-4. The latter function did not, however, involve a ritual disrobing. The 
divergences between Skylitzes’ and Leo the Deacon's accounts as to the sequence 
and location of the disrobing are discussed by G. Prinzing, who emphasizes that 
two different crowns were publicly displayed during the wiumph. He connects 
these with the two crowns which the Bamberg Gunthertuch depicts as being 
presented to a victorious emperor: this large silk may well commemorate 
Tzimiskes’ triumph of 971 rather than that of Basil Il over the Bulgarians in 1018 
(as is generally supposed): ‘Das Bamberger Gunthertuch in neuer Sicht’, in 
Byzantium and its Neighbours from the mid-Ninth till the Twelfth Centuries, ed. 
V. Vavtinek (Byzantinoslavica, 54 (1993)), pp. 218-31, at pp. 225-31, 
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figure of Maria Lekapena, noting, for example, that Greek seems 
to have been spoken and understood among the Bulgarian ruling 
elite. This is suggested by finds of graffiti in Greek and perhaps 
also by some bilingual inscriptions in Slavic and Greek. There- 
fore Maria would not necessarily have been a wholly isolated 
figure, even if Greek remained the sole language which she spoke. 
The question of Maria’s role is, in fact, many-layered. On the one 
hand, one might argue, the tenth-century Bulgarian elite had 
nothing to learn from the court at Constantinople. It possessed its 
own ‘insignia of empire’, credible enough to be paraded in the 
Byzantine victory celebration in 971, and there is no need to 
suppose that these were introduced to Bulgaria by Maria or as a 
result of her presence in Bulgaria. Already in the 920s, Peter’s 
father Symeon was depicted on his seals in the costume of a 
Byzantine emperor, wearing a loros wrapped over his divitision 
and holding an orb and sceptre.°? In 924 Symeon had received 
acclamations from his warriors ‘in the language of the Romans’ 
(i.e Greek), and this was not a ceremony concocted specially for 
the watching citizens of Constantinople. Snatches of Byzantine 
court acclamations are to be found not only on Symeon’s seals but 
also in the Greek-language inscriptions of pagan, ninth-century 
rulers.” And their significance was presumably not lost on the 
Bulgarians who ‘insisted that Christopher should be acclaimed 
first’ at Maria’s wedding feast on the Golden Horn. 

But in such a situation, one could object, members of the 
Bulgarian ruling elite, based in their capital of Preslav all the year 
round, might well still think they had something to learn from 
Byzantine ceremonial. Maria, who had lived in the imperial 
palace for some years before her marriage, could have been prized 
as an authority on the etiquctte and other ‘Roman manners’ 


587, GoSev, Starobdlgarski glagoliteski « kirilskt nadpisi (Sofia, 1961), pp. 68-9; 
T. Totev, ‘Les monastéres de Pliska et de Preslav aux IX—X siécles’, Byzantino- 
slavica, 48 (1987), 185-200, at pp. 189-90, Totev, ‘Epigrafski svidctelstva za 
starobalgarskata pismenost’, Palaeobulgarica, 12 (1988), no. 2, pp. 83 92, at 
pp- 91-2, P. Schreiner, ‘Dic Byzantinisierung der bulgarischen Kultur’, in 
Kulturelle Traditionen in Bulgarien, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wisscn- 
schaften in Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 3. Folge, 177 (Gottingen, 1989), pp. 
47-60, at pp. 57-8. 

59 Besevliev, Inschriften (sec n. 8), pp. 330-1, Abb. 151. 

8 Theophanes Continuatus (seen. 8), p. 407; Besevliev, Inschriften (seen. 8), pp. 80-1, 
247, 261, 277, 330-2; Beievlicv, ‘Das byzantimische in den protobulgarischen 
Inschriften’, Byzantiaka, 7 (1987), 55-63, at pp. 58-61; Schreiner, ‘Byzantinisie- 
rung’ (see n. 59), pp. 57-8. 
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3. Lead seal of Peter of Bulgaria and Maria Lckapena. Both are named in the 
legend; hands grasp cross at equal level. 


which were the hallmark of those raised in the palace (according 
to Constantine Porphyrogennetos). And the ‘wealth and 
innumerable houschold goods’ which she brought with her to 
Bulgaria may well have been admired by, and were perhaps 
partially distributed to, ladies-in-waiting. Although Maria’s own 
visits to Constantinople apparently ceased after c. 932, she pre~ 
sumably remained in contact with relatives at court. Her aunt 
Helena, the wife of Constantine VII Porphyrogennctos, lived 
until 961. In other words, Maria, even if not politically active or 
any kind of ‘agent’ for the Byzantine government, could have had 
a role as a kind of ‘jewel in the crown’ of the palace culture at 
Preslav, where new residences of senior office~holders and nobles 
were being built, as well as new churches and monasteries.®! 
Even if we had fuller evidence about Maria’s role in her new 
country, it would probably still be ambivalent. Much would 
depend on whether one was talking about her role in the ‘political 
culture’ of the elite or about the effect or lack of effect of her 


61 N. Mavrodinov, Starobdlgarskoto izkustvo (Sofia, 1959), pp, 184-97; D. Ovcha- 
rov, ‘Emergence et développement de Ia ville de Preslav IX—X siécles’, Bulgarian 
Historical Review (1979), no. 2, pp. 51-61, at pp. 59-60. As Totev (‘Monastéres de 
Pliska’ (see n. 58), pp. 191—2) acknowledges, differentiation between the buildings 
of Symeon’s and of Peter’s eras is not always feasible. Even so, the evidence of 
rebuilding and extension work at some monastic sites and in the palace complex 
together with finds of seals of Constantine VII suggests that, at the very Icast, 
cultural and spiritual vitality persisted through the mid-tenth century; cf. Totev, 
*Monastéres de Pliska’, pp. 193-9. 
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4. Lead seal of Peter of Bulgaria and Maria Lekapena, Only ‘Peter, pious 
emperor’ is named in the legend; his hand is below Maria’s. 


residence in Preslav on the peasant masses, further afield. What is 
clear is that Maria's presence in Bulgaria was advertised to the 
recipients of Peter’s messages, on his lead seals. On afl but two of 
the known examples of them, Maria is shown side by side with 
Peter, en buste. On one type of the seals, the legend on the reverse 
has been read by Bulgarian sigillographers as ‘Ilétpog [kai] 
Map[ic] év X[piot] ab[toxpadtopes] B[ovAyapwv]’ (Fig. 3). This 
reading is possible, but on the evidence of the transcript made of 
the legend on two examples of the seals, there is reason to prefer 
the reading ‘Métpog [kai] Map[ta] év X[ptot]@ ab[yovuotor] Blaci- 
Asic]’.©° In either case, the legend is clearly indicating that Maria 
possessed the same title as Peter and that they jointly exercised 
authority over the Bulgarians. So the epithet ‘mistress of the 
Bulgarians’ may not be an empty title dreamed up by a chronicler 


© T. Gerasimov, ‘Balgarski i vizantijski pecati ot Preslav’, in Preslav, I] (Sofia, 1976), 
pp- 129-41, at pp. 129-30 and tablica I: 3-6, p. 127; K. Totev, ‘Novopostapil 
pecat na car Petar ot Preslav’, Numizmatika (1984), no. 3, 28-31, at p. 30, obr. 1, 
p- 29 (photo). 

“3 T. Gerasimov reads the final lecters of the legend on one example as ‘AYG’ and on 
another as ‘AYb’ (‘Balgarski i vizantijski pecati’ (see n. 62), p. 129). ‘AYG’ for 
Augustus or Aiyovotog occurs ‘in some form or another. ..on much of the gold 
coinage. . from the reign of Basil I to chat of Niccphorus’, Grierson, Catalogue of 
the Byzantine Coins (sec n. 34), [ll.1, p. 177. A reading of abyovetot Baowsig on 
this type of Pcter’s seals would not in itself invalidate the view of Gerasimov and 
other Bulgarian scholars that the type was issued after 945, in imitation of seals 
and coins of Constantine VII. The chronology of Pcter’s seals cannot be discussed 
in detail here, but it is noteworthy that abyovoto1 appears on a common class of 
namismata of Constantine VII and Romanos II: Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzan- 
tine Coins (see n. 34), I11.2, pp. 552-3. 
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or propagandist sympathetic to Romanos Lekapenos. It may have 
been a term actually used, in 927 and subsequently, to denote 
Maria’s position. Admittedly, the Greek legend’s pronouncement 
of the parity, or near parity, of status of Maria with Peter would 
not have been comprchensible to the vast majority of Bulgarians. 
But the depiction of Maria besides, and on the same level as, Peter, 
flanking a cross, would have been a clear declaration of their 
comparable status. On earlier Bulgarian seals, the ruler is always 
shown alone. 

A second type of Peter’s seals bears a different legend, ‘Métpoc 
Paci[Aeds] eboleB]yc* (Fig. 4). The iconography is, however, 
very similar to that of the type already mentioned. On the face is a 
bust of Christ, while the reverse is occupied by busts of Peter and 
Maria flanking a two-barred ‘patriarchal’ cross, as on the other 
type. The legend on this type obviously makes no mention of 
Maria, focusing instead on the piety of Peter. EdceBijg was a not 
uncommon epithet on Byzantine imperial coins, but it probably 
also reflected the personal predilections of Peter, who was a 
persistent devotee of holy men and vigilant against heresy. But 
while the legend singled out this trait of Peter alone, the image on 
the reverse conveyed the same visual message as that on the 
first-mentioned type of seal: that Maria and Peter were exercising 
authority jointly. This would have been evident to the untutored 
eye from the fact that their two figures are of the same size, and 
each clasps the staff of the cross with one hand. No less obvious 
would have been the splendour of their vestments and regalia. 
Maria’s robes are particularly ornate, her main garment being 
studded with jewels. 

The discerning Bulgarian or Byzantine viewer would have 
found the finer points of the symbolism comprehensible, 
although he (or she) would have noted certain ambiguities, and 
also minor variations, in the design. First, and most important of 
all, the iconography and palaeography — a mixture of Greek and 
occasional Latin letters - would have been entirely familiar. So, 
too, with the design, a bust of Christ with a cross behind his head 
on the face, and the busts of the two co-rulers clasping a patri- 
archal cross on the reverse. The latter design was to be found on 
several classes of Constantine VII’s gold coins, and also on his lead 


 T. Gerasimov, “Olovni peéati na balgarskite care Simeon i Petar’, [zvestija na 
Balgarskija Archeologiteski Institut, 12 (1938), 354-64, at Abb. 160, p. 362. 
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seals.°° Thus the depiction of Peter and Maria conformed to the 
contemporary Byzantine method of representing joint rulership. 
Secondly, Peter occupied the position to the left of the cross (from 
the beholder’s viewpoint): this was the position taken by the 
senior co-emperor on Byzantine coins and seals and presumably 
Peter’s seals were intended to convey the same message. Thirdly, 
Peter and Maria are usually shown wearing Byzantine-style 
clothing and crowns of the same sort as Byzantine emperors and 
empresses wore. Maria’s crown is similar to that of Peter, being a 
stemma (or diadem), with a cross projecting up from the section 
over her forehead, and pendilia hanging down from the stemma on 
either side of her face. Her crown differs from Peter’s in being 
topped by two triangular projections at either end. Similar ‘pin- 
nacles’ were shown on the crowns of the empresses on Byzantine 
coins and they merely denoted membership of the imperial house. 
No great significance need be attached to the fact that the 
woman’s vestments look more sumptuous than the man’s; and the 
chlamys which Peter wears over his divitision was not inherently 
less ‘imperial’ in status than the loros which his wife is wearing 
over her divitision. It is, however, noteworthy that on one 
variant of the first-mentioned type of seal Peter is shown wearing 
a helmet~like hemispherical crown without any pendilia. Maria’s 
crown, in contrast, is a stemma, replete with pendilia.©’ This variant 
is, apparently, known on only one example of Peter’s seals 
published hitherto, and this suggests that the marked discrepancy 
between the crowns was regarded as significant and (at least to the 
Bulgarians) unpalatable. It would seem that sooner or later rem- 
edial action was taken. 


6 Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins (see n. 34), IlI.2, pp. 533-6, plates 
XXXVI, XXXVI, G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1.1 (Basel, 
1972), nos. 62, 64, 67, pp. 54-5, 56-7, 60; ihid., Plates (Basel, 1972), pl. 19. 

6 On these insignia and vestments, sec Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins (sce 
n. 34), LILI, pp. 117, 119-23, 127, 129-30; for line-drawings of the ‘pinnacles’ on 
the crowns of empresses, see table 13, p. 128; cf. ibid, LIL.2, p. 541; pl. XXXVI: 1 
(Constantine VII and Zoe). Peter's vestments secm to be the same on each of the 
above-mentioncd types of seals, but the condition of some of the extant examples 
and the poor guality of the more recent photographs leaves room for doubt. 
Pendilia are not clearly visible on Peter’s crown on the first type of seal, as 
illustrated in Gerasimov, ‘Balgarski i vizantijski pecati’ (see n. 62), tablica], p. 127: 
3, 4, 5. However, they are mentioned in Totev’s description of an example of this 
type: ‘Novopostapil petat’ (sec n. 62), at p. 29. 

6? Gerasimov, ‘Olovni petati’ (sce n. 64), Abb. 158, p. 360; Gerasimov, “Balgarski i 
vizantijski petati’ (scc n. 62), p. 129, tablica 1, p. 127: 6. Pendilia were a common, 
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6. Lead seal of Peter of Bulgaria and Maria Lekapena. Peter’s hand is slightly above 
Maria’s. 


Fourthly, on Byzantine seals and coins the senior emperor 
normally, though not invariably, holds the cross with his hand 
clearly above that of his co-ruler (Fig. 5). It does not appear from 
existing reproductions of Peter’s seals that this was always the case 
between him and Maria. On one example, her hand is above that 
of Peter, on the staff of the cross (Fig. 4). This was, however, 


though not indispensable, attribute of tenth-century emperors’ crowns: Grierson, 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins (see n. 34), UE.1, pp. 127, 129. 

® Gerasimov, ‘Olovni pefati’ (see n. 64), Abb. 160, p. 362. The exceptions to the 
norm that the senior cmperor’s hand was uppermost are discussed in detail in 
Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins (see n. 34), HL.1, pp. 113-14, 142. 
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highly exceptional and on the remainder of the illustrated 
examples of their seals Peter’s hand is shown slightly above 
Maria’s hand, or at the sarne level.® The latter position (character- 
istic of the first type of seals mentioned above) seems to be 
roughly as common as the former. The two hands, when level, 
seem to be touching one another, as if symbolizing the ‘union’ 
proclaimed by the oration of 927. Such equality of positioning of 
the hands is not common in Byzantine portrayals of co-rulers. 
While these observations would have been made by a Byzan~ 
tine beholder of the seals, he — and we — might incline to doubt 
whether these features were deliberate. The isolated variants or 
unusual aspects of the design could fairly be dismissed as marks of 
Bulgarian ignorance or technical ineptitude. However, there are 
grounds for supposing that the Bulgarian government was inter- 
ested in, and capable of regulating to a fair degree, the design of its 
seals. The very rarity of the variant showing Maria as having the 
upper hand on the cross suggests that its symbolism of seniority 
was understood and that before long steps were taken to rectify 
this. The find of discards at Preslav — in the vicinity of the 
seal-striker’s workshop — is also an indication of some quality 
control.”° That Peter’s strikers were no less in command of their 
technique than their Constantinopolitan counterparts is suggested 
by their manufacture of a seal made not of lead but of silver. It is 
said to be the only Bulgarian or, indeed, Byzantine silver seal for 
the period from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, and it was 
manufactured by an unusual technique. Two thin circular plate- 
lets were each stamped on one side and then were carefully 
soldered together.”! The publisher of the seal, J. Jurukova, sug- 
gested that the craftsman responsible for this unusual technique 
might have been Byzantine-born, or at least Byzantine-trained, 
and this is perfectly possible.” The silver seal suggests both Peter’s 
access to high levels of technical competence and a persistent 
tendency to heed Byzantine conventions, not only in the design 


69 For an example of the former, sec Gerasimov, ‘Olovni petati’ (sec n. 64), Abb. 
159, p. 361 (Fig. 6 above). Maria’s hand sccms to be gripping the staff at the same 
level as Peter’s in, e.g. Gerasimov, ‘Bilgarski i vizantijski petati’ (see n. 62), tablica 
I, p. 127: 3-6. (Fig. 3). 

® Totev, ‘Novopostapil petat’ (see n. 62), p. 29. 

4 ‘J. Jurukova, ‘Srebaren pecat na car Petar (927-968)’, Numizmatikea (1980), no. 3, 
pp. 3-12, at pp. 6-7; Jurukova, ‘La titulature des souverains du premier royaume 
bulgare d’aprés les monuments de la sphragistique’, in Sbornik v pamet na Prof. 
Stanéo Vaklinov (Sofia, 1984), pp. 224-30, at p. 230; fig. 8(a) and (b), p. 227. 

72 Jurukova, ‘Srebiren pcéat', p. 7. 
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7. Lead seal of Peter of Bulgaria of the 960s. The legend reads ‘Peter, emperor’. 


but also in the correlation of seal weight with coin weight. The 
seal weighs 2.62 grams, approximately the average weight of the 
Byzantine miliaresion.’> It most probably reflects the Byzantines’ 
practice of issuing golden bulls of the same weight as their 
nomismata or multiples thereof. The Bulgarian golden bull 
delivered to Byzantium in the course of the 927 negotiations 
could well have conformed to the same conventions. (See above, 
p- 133.) This incidentally serves to remind us that de Iuxe seals 
were not an invention of Peter’s reign. 

We may note, as a final indication of Peter’s concern with seal 
design and ability to control it, that seals with intelligible legends 
and clear designs continued to be struck to the end of his reign. 
Two examples are known of a type issued in the last years of his 
reign, between the death of Maria in, probably, the early 960s and 
Peter’s own death in 969. They depict him alone, and represent an 
up-date on the earlier types. One of the examples is blundered 
and, most probably, a discard: the letters of the inscription are 
unreversed and half the seal has broken off along the hollow 
‘channel’ through which a cord attached to the seal was intended 
to run. But the other example is well preserved and of a high 
standard of execution. In fact its publisher not unreasonably 


73 Ibid., p. 12. The average weight of ninety-five coins in good condition from Basi] 
I’s to Basil Il’s reign was found to work out at 2.72 grams; the theorctical weight 
of the miliaresion was, however, considerably higher: Grierson, Catalogue of the 
Byzantine Coins (see n. 34), TH.1, p. 65. 
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maintained that the portrayal of Peter, wearing a broad loros and 
with long, grave face and pointed beard, is superior to the 
representations of Peter and Maria on the earlier seals, being less 
schematic (Fig. 7).’4 The legend on the reverse reads ‘Tlét[po]s 
Baotred|[c]’. 

It would therefore be rash to dismiss the traits of the main types 
of Peter’s seals as insignificant, while at the same time one should 
not attach undue weight to rare, and perhaps accidental, minor 
variants in the design. The positioning of the hands on the cross 
on the main types of seal could well represent policy, and not a 
seal-striker’s caprice or incompetence. Equally, one should reject 
the notion that the seals were struck solely for purposes of display, 
and had little or no practical purpose. This cannot be true of the 
lead seals, at least. Approximately twenty-two finds have been 
reported, mainly but not exclusively in and around Preslav, the 
place of production.”* This tallies with the impression of Peter’s 
administration gained by Ibrahim ibn Yakub, who visited central 
Europe in the 960s and observed Bulgarian envoys on their way to 
the court of Otto I. He states that ‘their king enjoys great 
authority, wears a diadem on his head, has secretaries, heads [of 
offices] and senior functionaries, and issues orders and pro- 
hibitions in a well-advised and regular manner, as is the custom 
with the greatest monarchs’.”° Ibn Yakub’s assessment offers a 
backdrop to the triumph which Tzimiskes celebrated after his 
victory in 971. The Bulgarian symbols of imperial authority and 
divine protection seem to have rested on a far from derisory 
administrative base. 

This brings us back to the question of Maria’s impact on 
Byzantino-Bulgarian relations. The last word belongs to Liut- 
prand who surely knew what he was talking about in referring to 
the ‘most solid peace’ which the marriage had ‘established’. One 


74 K. Popkonstantinov, ‘Nov pecat na car Petar’, Numizmatika (1979), no. 3, 
pp- 19-21; photo of reverse, showing Peter: obr. 1, p. 19. A second, blundered, 
example of this type was published by T. Totev, ‘Oloven pecat na car Petar 
(927- 968)’, Numizmatika (1989), no. 2, pp. 40-1. 

% Jurukova, ‘Titulature des souverains’ (see n. 71), p. 230; Totey, ‘Novopostapil 
petat’ (sec n. 62), pp. 28-9; S. Vitlianov, “Novoorkrit carski petat ot Veliki 
Preslav’, Numizmatika (1988), no. 4, pp. 38-40, Totev, ‘Oloven pefat’ (sec n. 74), 
pp. 40-1. 

7% {brahim ibn Yakub, De itinere slavico quae traditur apud al~Bekri, cd. and Latin and 
Polish trans. T. Kowalski, Monumenta Poloniae Historica, n.s. [ (Cracow, 1946), 
pp. 51, 148. 
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can, indeed, take a negative view, pointing out the evidence of 
tensions between Bulgaria and Byzantium during the reign of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos (who so clearly resented the 
marriage), and emphasizing that within a few years of Maria’s 
death the two peoples were at war with one another again.”” But 
given that the sense of rivalry and mutual suspicion existed and 
were perhaps indelible, one may argue that the marriage, a 
partnership expressed in the design of the seals of Peter and Maria, 
did buy time and forge personal bonds for over a generation: one 
of Maria’s sons was called Romanos after her grandfather. 
Perhaps no dynastic marriage could reasonably be expected to do 
more than that. 


77 Constantine VII, De administrando imperio (see n. 2), ch. 5, 1~9, pp. 52-3; ch. 8, 20, 
pp. 56-7; Shepard, ‘Bulgaria’ (see n. 7). 
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The image of women of the nobility in the 
German chronicles of the tenth and cleventh 
centurics 


P. BANGE 


Introduction 


In a chapter (entitled “The women of the Saxon aristocracy’) of his 
Rule and Conflict in an Early Medieval Society, Karl Leyser observes 
that high-ranking women played a major role in the tenth 
century, especially in the church.! The author mentions, among 
others, Matilda, the wife of the first king of the Saxon dynasty in 
Germany, Henry I (876-936; king from 919 onwards); Adelheid, 
the wife of Henry’s son, Otto I the Great; and Theophano, the 
daughter-in-law of Otto I, whose daughters, Adelheid and 
Sophia, became the abbesses of large convents. According to 
Leyser, the authority of these “grand ladies’ achieved the level of 
that of prelates and lay lords. This was not a new phenomenon. 
We can observe the same female influence in church matters long 
before this period, namely in the Anglo-Saxon world of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. 

The question why women played such an important role in 
Ottonian society is not easily answered. Sources on this issue are in 
short supply; they will be reviewed later. It is worth remarking, 
however, that women often outlived their husbands by many 
years. The empress Adelheid (c. 931-99), for instance, outlived her 
husband by twenty-six years, her son by another sixteen years 
(and her daughter-in-law by eight years). So she was able to be the 
regent for her grandson Otto III for three years (991-4), until he 


‘KJ. Leyser, Rule and Conflict in an Early Medieval Society: Ottonian Saxony 
(London, 1979), pp. 49-51. 
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attained majority. This may be an important reason why women 
frequently appeared on the stage when decisions had to be taken. 
The high death-rate among men, due to the frequent wars and 

the diseases and epidemics connected with the campaigns, might 
~be a stereotyped explanation for the relatively high life~ 
expectancy of women. When there were no more male heirs 
available, women — the mother or sisters of the land~owning men 
— could come into possession of the properties. On the other hand, 
we have to be aware of the fact that women often died in 


childbirth. 


The sources 


Within the limited space of this chapter, it is not possible to sketch 
a complete picture of the social position of women, especially of 
high-ranking women, in the tenth and the eleventh centuries, 
Moreover, the source material that has come down to us from this 
period does not permit us to draw convincing conclusions. The 
kind of information provided is mostly biased, and expressed in 
formulaic and cliché-ridden language. Nevertheless, we have to 
make the most of what we have, and try to find some traces of the 
reality that is hidden behind the pictures of women, as they are 
presented in the historical sources. 

We will do so on the basis of two kinds of historical narrative, 
namely the German chronicles and the annals of the period (the 
qualification ‘German’ should be taken in the unrestricted sense of 
the word). The anecdotes recounted in these narratives developed 
some common characteristics, typical of the genre, which enable 
us to consider the narratives as one coherent corpus. Although the 
annals as well as the chronicles have different origins, in the course 
of history the two genres merged.” Eventually annals superseded 
the original intention of presenting tables with the series of pre- 
calculated Easter dates, with some marginal notes concerning his- 
torical events. They finally related full-scale history. Chronicles, 
in their turn, more and more followed the annual sequence in 
relating the special stories of a king, an abbot or a convent. While 
Dennis Hay, therefore, uses the term ‘annalistic chronicles’,> he 


2 Sce for example R.C. van Caenegem and F.L. Ganshof, Guide to the Sources of 
Medieval History (Amsterdam, New York, etc., 1978). 

3D. Hay, Annalists and Historians: Western Historiography from the Eighth to the 
Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1977), p. 38; see also H. Grundmann, Geschichts- 
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also recognizes, on the other hand, that annals could serve as a 
basis for stories that were not annalistic in nature. 

In order to appreciate these chronicles and annals, we have to 
read them with a critical eye, and avoid applying modern stan~ 
dards to these texts.* Generally, the authors have edifying inten- 
tions; their readers have to draw a lesson for the present from the 
past. Bad as well as good behaviour can be held up as an example 
and is actually presented as such. Of course, this didactic intention 
influences both the composition of the text and its reliability as a 
historical source, The social and cultural outlook of the author is 
also an influential factor; the writer will select his sources accord- 
ing to his personal preferences. 

These texts are further characterized by the lack of causal 
connections in the stories. The events are presented in a sequential 
order, and if we do find some causal connections, e.g. between the 
appearance of a comet and the origin of a famine or inundation, 
they do not help us to understand the story that is being told. On 
the other hand, these chronicles and annals contain a wealth of 
information with regard to the time in which the author lives. 
The interpretation he gives of certain historical events itself gives 
insight into contemporary culture. If we can verify his data and 
compare them with what is related by other sources, we can also 
compare the different interpretations that were given of the same 
phenomena. Cross-cultural comparison provides a fine method of 
gathering historical evidence, when sources are scarce. 


The German chronicles 


From a cultural point of view the tenth century is an important 
period. On the analogy of the so-called Carolingian Renaissance, 
historians also use the term Ottonian Renaissance, in order to 
characterize the cultural revival of the century. Not without 
reason the names of the rulers, Charlemagne and Otto the Great, 
are connected with this cultural revival, because they personally 
initiated the cultural activities which are the distinguishing marks 
of the periods. 


schretbung tm Mittelalter, second edn (GGttingen, 1965), pp. 24-5; K.H. Kruger, Die 
Universalchrontken, Typologic des Sources du Moyen Age Occidental, 16 
(Turnhout, 1976), pp. 35. 

4 See B. Guenéc, ‘¥Y-a-t-il unc historiographic médiévale?’, Revue Historique, 258 
(1977), pp. 261-75. 
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This revival can also be observed in historiography. A great 
variety of texts were produced by high-ranking monks or clerics, 
who were mostly in close contact with royal circles, or with the 
aristocracy in a broader sense; their lines of approach, as shown in 
these texts, are very similar. They also provide ample evidence for 
the image of women in these circles, on which this study will 
focus. 

My intention is to show the way in which women are spoken 
of in these texts, what role they played, and what qualifications 
are used to indicate their personalities. The data will be organized 
according to three themes: 1. the appreciation of women in 
general, both positive and negative; 2. the role women played in 
politics, with special attention to marriage as a political institution; 
3. (expressions of) female devotion. Finally I will try to sketch a 
general picture of the woman of the nobility, and discuss whether 
this image, gathered as it is from the German chronicles and annals 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, reveals in a reliable way what 
life was like for a woman of nobility in those days. 

Four of the texts used were written in the tenth century: 
Thietmar of Merseburg’s Chronicon (975-1018); Widukind of 
Corvey’s Res gesta Saxoniae (second half of the tenth century); 
Adalbert’s Continuatio Reginonis (same period); Liutprand’s Liber 
Antapodoseos (c. 920-72). Five texts were selected from the 
eleventh century: Alpert of Metz’s De diversitate temporum (first 
half of the eleventh century); Lampert of Hersfeld’s Annales 
(c. 1020-after 1077); Wipo’s Gesta Chuonradi U (eleventh 
century); Herman of Reichenau’s Chronicon (second half of the 
eleventh century) and Frutolf’s Chronicon (died 1103).> 


What sort of women do the texts reveal? 


All of the women mentioned in the various chronicles and annals 
were women of a certain prestige and standing. The majority 
were high-ranking figures: wives of kings and emperors, of 
counts and dukes and other worldly rulers; also women who 
played important roles in the religious world as abbesses. 


5 The following abbreviations will be used: Th = Thietmar of Merseburg, W = 
Widukind, A = Adalbert, Li = Liutprand of Cremona, Alp = Alpertus of Metz, 
La = Lampert of Hersfeld, Wi = Wipo, H = Herman of Reichenau , F = 
Frutolf, For the editions used see list of the Primary sources at the end of this 
chapter. 
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The ways in which these women are described vary to a large 
extent, ranging in tone from the positive, via the neutral, to the 
clearly negative. Because of the clichéd character of the language 
used by the authors, it is difficult to discover the actual judgement 
of the writer with regard to a specific woman. In sketching the 
picture of a queen, a countess or an abbess, the author gives them 
the features he thinks plausible for a woman in such a position. If 
she misbehaved, according to his judgement, he expresses his 
opinion in the appropriate stereotyped terms. As a result, we do 
not so much discover the real personalities of these ladies, but 
rather learn about their functions and those qualities of character 
which were deemed correct for ladies of such rank. We only 
discover the opinions of the author in this respect, and see the 
ladies in question through his eyes, thus gaining a reflection of the 
view of the circles for which he was writing.” 

From these texts we may infer in general that high-ranking 
women normally did not play the same role in society as men did. 
However, they were in fact able to take over the duties and 
responsibilities of their husbands or sons, if necessary. Women 
officiating in responsible positions were not seen by the chron- 
iclers of those days as behaving inordinately, even if they assign 
qualifications to the ladies which make clear that they are regarded 
as being different from men. Sometimes a chronicler even 
expresses his approval when a woman behaves like a man, or is 
said to possess male qualities (Th 76, 124-6; W 178-80). Of 
course, stereotype fernale qualities are also accentuated, and not 
always in a negative way (Th 12, 38, 86). 

The general impressions as formulated above will be elaborated 
on in this chapter. 


Appreciation of women in general 


When reading the chronicles and annals, one comes to the conclu- 
sion that the clearly positive and the explicitly negative descrip- 


® Sec R. Strating, ‘Adela, heerszuchtige vrouw of vrouwclijke heerser?: de lotge- 
vallen van een gravin en haar yerhaal door Alpertus van Metz’, in Vrouw, familie en 
macht: brontten over vrouwen in de Middeleeuwen, ed. M. Mostert et al. (Hilversum, 
1990), pp. 167~80. : 

7 See CJ.C. Broer, ‘Echtgenote, deelgenote, lotgenote: over oorkonden als bron 
voor de vrouwengeschiedenis’ (Charters as a source for the history of women), in 
ibid., pp. 147-65, at pp. 148-9: ‘In narrative sources such as chronicles, annals and 
saints’ lives women do not figure very often. Morcover we should consider, that, 
when they are mentioned, the authors had a very prejudiced image of woman.’ 
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tions of women in these texts are well balanced. We cannot 
observe any dominance of a negative judgement. Let us consider 
both aspects. 
For obvious reasons, a positive appreciation is formulated on 
--the basis of the piety of women, their prudence and their virtues. 
For Widukind a combination of beauty and intelligence is com- 
mendable (W 118). He dedicated his text to Matilda, daughter of 
the emperor Otto I. He holds her in such high esteem, that he feels 
himself unable to describe her virtues adequately: ‘cum eius 
claritas precellat omne quod dicere aut scribere valemus’ (W 136). 
Further on, he mentions the elderly Matilda, the mother of the 
emperor, and wife of Henry I. He calls her a woman of remark- 
able sanctity (‘mirae sanctitatis feminam’ (W 178)), and qualifies 
himself as too deficient to do justice to her virtue. Also Liutprand 
of Cremona seems to appreciate the combination of honest beauty 
and approved manners, when he qualifies a woman as gracious 
because she excels in both aspects: ‘cum forma honestissima tum 
morum probitate gratiosam’ (Li 416). Wipo accentuates the 
beauty of queen Gisela, who, notwithstanding her high nobility 
and beautiful appearance, was not haughty at all: ‘cum tantae 
nobilitatis est et formae decentissimae, minimae extollentiae fuit’ 
(Wi 552). In formulating this judgement, he pays the queen a 
notable compliment, because pride was considered to be the first 
and the most important of the seven deadly sins.® 
Thietmar, in describing the empress Theophano, is more 
reserved in his wordings. There is a certain ambivalence in his 
appreciation, Although Theophano belongs to the weaker sex 
(‘quamvis sexu fragilis’, Th 124), she is very modest and her 
conduct excellent, which, according to Thietmar, ‘is very rare in 
Greece’. But he obviously praises her highly when he says that she 
preserved the reign of her son with ‘male vigilance’ (‘regnumque 
filii eius custodia servabat virili’, Th 126). In Liutgard, daughter 
of the emperor Otto I and his Anglo-Saxon wife Edith, he 
appreciates her ‘male patience’ (‘virili patientia’, Th 76). We 
observe the same reservedness with Alpert of Metz, when he 
describes the pious abbess Liutgard: ‘amazing that a woman, 
notwithstanding the frailty of her female sex (‘fragilitas feminei 


§ These are: pride, avarice, luxury, wrath, gluttony, jealousy, sloth; see e.g. 
M. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins (East Lansing, Michigan, 1952); pride was 
Lucifer’s sin, and also Adam’s and Eve's, because they wanted to be equal to God; 
that is why original sin came into the world. 
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sexus’), could do all this’ (Alp 12). We should realize, however, 
that such a caution could mean an added appreciation: the woman 
has obviously conquered the frailty of her sex. 

Implicitly, the virtuousness of women is appreciated in two 
anecdotes, related by Thietmar. The first one concerns king 
Henry J. On Maundy Thursday, Henry, being drunk, compels his 
wife Matilda, who is resisting furiously, to have sexual inter~ 
course with him, The devil, who, of course, is the ‘moving spirit’ 
of the affair, betrays to one of her ladies-in-waiting, that Henry 
has made his wife pregnant. The lady, however, sees to it that 
bishops and priests are present at the moment of birth, in order to 
prevent the devil from arrogating the child (Th 26-8). A little bit 
further on, he relates a similar story, this time about Uffo, a 
citizen of Magdeburg, who, drunk as Henry was, on Innocents’ 
Day, forced his wife to meet his wishes. She also became preg- 
nant, and she gave birth to a child with deformed toes. ‘Lo,’ she 
said to her husband, ‘that is God’s revenge.’ After baptism, 
however, the child was accepted among the Innocents, ‘Thietmar 
knows (Th 28). 

Lampert of Hersfeld uses a somewhat curious argumentation in 
order to prove the pudicity of Matilda of Tuscany. Although her 
husband, duke Gozelo of Lotharingia, was still alive, she used to 
live as a widow, because she did not want to Ieave her native 
country, Lampert relates. One might at Icast conclude that theirs 
was not a happy marriage. Matilda, he relates, was even under the 
suspicion of an incestuous love~affair with the pope (‘nec evadere 
potuit incesti amoris suspicionem’, La 400). Lampert rejects the 
accusation. If she had committed something immoral, it would 
not have remained undiscovered in that crowded city, said 
Lampert (tbid.). 

Though beauty may be allied to virtue, the opposite is often the 
case. According to Liutprand of Cremona, Bertha, the widow of 
the margrave of Tuscany, was a charming and attractive lady, 
equalled in these respects by her daughter Irmgard (‘dulcedine 
coequaler’, Li 338). But Bertha was also a vicious woman. After 
her husband had died, she managed to remain in possession of 
power by slyness, gifts and a series of lovers (Li 336). Adela, the 
notorious countess of Hamaland, had fine looks, but, according to 
Alpert of Metz, this mask covered a dissolute inner self. The 
only civilized trait he could discover in her was her gift for 
weaving (‘hec sola humanitas in ea nota est’, Alp 10). 
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Next to impudence, authors impute to some women the insti~ 
gation of evil. They stir up their husbands to fulfil their evil 
projects, but try to escape safely when things tum out badly. 
Adela, the countess just mentioned, was such a woman. She had 

“count Wichman killed, without her husband, Balderich, 
knowing. Unanimously, however, he was declared to be the 
culprit, although everybody knew he was not guilty. But he was 
held responsible because of the malignity of his wife (‘propter 
maliciam uxoris’, Alp 66). 

The role of women in politics can also be appreciated in a 
positive or in a negative way. Lampert of Hersfeld and Frutolf 
disagree in this respect, when judging Beatrice, the margravine of 
Tuscany. Frutolf says that, on his way back from Italy in 1055, the 
emperor Henry (III) took along his cousin Beatrice. He treated 
her in a merciless way because of her insolences (‘quasdam 
insolencias suas’, F 70)? after the death of her husband. Prutolf, 
obviously, agrees in his heart with the emperor. Lampert, 
however, is of a different opinion, even if he does not appreciate 
the margravine’s conduct in all respects. He relates that Beatrice 
was received in audience by the emperor. She defended her 
marriage to Geoffrey of Upper Lotharingia, after the death of her 
husband. In doing so she gave her house, bereaved of a husband, a 
new protector, as was allowed by the law of nations (‘iure 
gentium’). The emperor accepted the situation, fearing that, 
otherwise, Geoffrey would link up with his enemies. However, he 
took Beatrice with him, because she had arranged a marriage 
without his consent (La 56). The wording of this story shows that 
Lampert agrees with Beatrice’s action, but also with Henry’s 
punishment for the transgression of his rights. 


Marriages as part of politics; the role of women in politics 


In all the texts under consideration we regularly see that marriages 
form a part of politics. Women — and also men, there is not much 
of a difference in this respect — were given in marriage, when this 
was considered to be favourable for the expansion of territory or, 
as the case might be, of influence. Widukind, for instance, relates 
that king Henry gave a woman in marriage to his son Liudolf; she 
excelled in riches and in noble birth, an important combination 


9 Schmale (see Primary sources: Frucolf and Ekkehard) translates: ‘Lebensgewohn- 
heiten dic der Sitte widersprechen’ (71). 
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(W 132). The Byzantine emperor Romanos slowed down the 
aggression of king Symeon of the Bulgarians by giving his 
granddaughter in marriage to Romanos’ son Peter (Li 382); the 
opinion of the girl was not asked, of course. King Otto even 
offered duke Berthold of Bavaria the choice between two 
women: namely the widow of duke Giselbert of Lotharingia or 
his daughter. Berthold, however, so Liutprand says, preferred to 
wait for the not yet nubile daughter instead of marrying the 
mother (Li 442). 

A little further on, Liutprand mentions another interesting 
event. The emperor of Byzantium was looking for a girl for his 
grandson, and he called upon king Hugh of Italy. Hugh sent back 
some messengers to explain the situation: Hugh only had daugh~- 
ters by concubines. The emperor saw no objection to that, 
because, as Liutprand says, in matters of descent, the Greeks take 
only the father into consideration, not the mother (Li 460). 

Thietmar of Merseburg relates that Otto I sent a courier to the 
court of Byzantium, because he wanted a woman from the 
imperial house of Constantinople for his son. With magnificent 
gifts and a select retinue, the niece of emperor John Tzimiskes was 
sent to Otto, not the girl requested (Th 48f). Otto put up with 
John’s niece, because the emperor whose daughter Otto wanted 
for his son had been dethroned by John. 

From the chronicles we get the impression that, although it was 
forbidden by the church, it was fairly easy for the nobility to 
divorce their wives. Thietmar, laconically enough, relates that 
Boleslav, son of duke Mieszko of Poland, divorced twice before 
marrying a woman who believed in Christ and who, says Thiet- 
mar, was able to guide her husband’s unstable heart towards good 
things (Th 174). Perhaps we may conclude from this story that 
Boleslav did not leave this wife. 

It was, however, complicated for a king to divorce his wife, as 
we may conclude from the report of Lampert of Hersfeld from 
the year 1069. King Henry IV wanted to divorce his wife. 
According to Lampert, there was nothing that Henry could 
reproach her with in order to justify the separation, but that he 
himself was not able to consummate the marriage. He wanted 
a separation, so that both of them might contract a happier 
marriage. He therefore called to his assistance the archbishop 
of Mainz. During the diet he took an oath that the queen was still 
a virgin. Everybody thought the situation dreadful, and, accord- 
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ing to Lampert, unworthy of the king’s majesty, but yet it was 
thought advisable not to disapprove of the plans. This did not 
solve the problem, because, during a synod at Mainz, which was 
held somewhat later, the papal envoy, Peter Damian, made his 
‘appearance — while the queen had been sent away to Lorsch 
pending the settlement of the affair — and declared that the Holy 
Father did not approve of the divorce. Now the imperial princes 
also had the courage to voice their objections. The king decided to 
abandon the project, but from then on he only shared the name of 
the empire with his wife. Lampert says: ‘He had her, as if he did 
not have her’ (‘communicato cum ea solum regni nomine, sic eam 
habere, quasi non haberet’, La 120). This remark, however, is 
contradicted by the fact, also related by the same Lampert at the 
year 1071, that the queen, being with the king in Mainz, gave 
birth to a son, who died shortly after having been baptized. 

From another passage in Lampert’s Annales we gather that 
marriages were arranged for political reasons. The margrave Azzo 
of Italy was invested with the duchy of Bavaria, because he had 
married a daughter of duke Otto. As long as there was peace, he 
showed his wife marital love and honour (‘maritalem affectum et 
honorem’), and he promoted the interests of his father-in-law. 
When it occurred to him, however, that he was no longer in the 
king’s favour, he broke off all bonds of affinity: he refused to help 
his father-in-law, excluded his wife from his embraces and from 
all intercourse, and sent her back to her father (‘filiam eius a 
complexibus suis et thori consortio segregavit patrique remisit’, 
La 132). There is no evidence whatsoever that he took into 
consideration the feelings of his wife. 

Frutolf relates an event which is reminiscent of Bede’s stories of 
various marriages in England during his lifetime, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries.'!° King Henry II’s sister, Gisela, was pro- 
posed to by king Stephen of Hungary. But he was not worthy to 
receive her, unless he promised that he and his entire people 
would accept the Christian faith and receive the sacrament of 


10 Sec P. Bange, ‘Angelsaksische (religicuze) vrouwen en hun rol bi het kerstcnings- 
proces’, in Willibrord: zijn wereld en zijn werk: voordrachten gehouden tijdens het 
Willibrordcongres 28-30 september 1989, cd. P. Bange and A.G. Weiler, Middcl- 
ecuwse Studics, 6 (Nijmegen, 1990), pp. 115-27, at pp. 116-17: King Edwin of 
Northumbria has been told by the brother of his future wife that she, being a 
Christian, may not marry a pagan. He therefore promises not to impede her 
Christian faith, Shortly afterwards he also is converted to Christianity (whether 
or not through his wife’s urgings is not clear). 
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baptism. The king was, indeed, converted to Christianity (F 50). 
Frutolf adds to the story that the king, as soon as he had made his 
promise, was devout and pious in good works; divine mercy gave 
evidence of this by the miracles that happened at his grave after his 
death. Regrettably, Frutolf does not relate how the Hungarian 
people were converted. Perhaps we might refer here to a similar 
situation related by Bede; the king consulted the aristocrats of the 
realm, and when they agreed and were prepared to follow the 
king in his transition to Christianity, he took courage to do so. 
Herman of Reichenau also tells this story, but much more briefly 
and concentrated more specifically on the queen. According to 
him, she was given in marriage to the Hungarian king Stephen, 
when he converted to the Christian faith (‘cum se ad fidem Christi 
converteret’). Giving alms and doing other good deeds, she 
reached a considerable age (H 652). From this passage it is not 
clear, however, that the conversion of the king was a condition 
for his marrying a Christian woman. 

Highly placed women could also play an important role in 
politics, as is clear from several passages in the chronicles and 
annals. Wipo, for instance, relates the events in 1024. After the 
death of emperor Henry II, ‘the state felt insecure’. There was 
much trouble and unease in the realm, because the emperor had 
died without leaving a son.'! Fortunately, there were wise priests 
and men of state who were able to put the ship of the fatherland 
safely into port. The empress Cunegunda, in her turn, devoted all 
her energy to the interest of the realm, although she was deprived 
of the support of her husband. She consulted her brothers, bishop 
Thierry of Metz and duke Henry of Bavaria. With a clear vision, 
and purposefully, she tried to restore strength to the empire 
(Wi 530-2). As soon as the princes had chosen a new king,!? 
empress Cunegunda handed the royal insignia over to him, and 
strengthened him in reigning, as much as her sex was allowed to 
do (‘regalia insignia ... obtulit et ad regnandum, quantum huius 
sexus auctoritatis est, illum corroboravit’, Wi 544). 

Lampert of Hersfeld relates a story about queen Agnes, widow 
of Henry II, who in 1056 took on the regency for her five-year- 
old son, later to become Henry IV. The supreme power, 


1 Frucolf also tclls us this story: the emperor knew that he would not beget any 
sons, because he only loved his wife as his sister (‘consortem regni Cunigundam 
nunquam cognovie, sed ut sororem dilexit’, F 48). 

12 Conrad, a great-preat-grandson of Otto I, through his daughter Liutgard, 
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however, and administration of all necessary matters remained 
totally with the empress (‘summa tamen rerum et omnium quibus 
facto opus erat administratio penes imperatricem remansit’, 
La 58). For instance, she invested Otto of Northeim with the 
duchy of Bavaria, of which she herself, after the death of her son 
Conrad, had been the governor (La 72).! The empress, however, 
was happy to receive advice. Bishop Henry of Augsburg was her 
most important counsellor. Hereby she could not escape the 
suspicion of an incestuous love (‘unde nec suspicionem incesti 
amoris effugere potuit’), because there was a widely spread 
rumour, according to Lampert, that without a shameful relation- 
ship the two of them would never have been so close (‘quod non 
sine turpi commercio in tantam coaluissent familiaritatem’, 
La 72). The princes of the realm took grave offence at the affair, 
because, as Lampert says, in that way their influence was nearly 
eliminated. They stirred up public opinion against the empress — 
whether such an incitement had any effect is doubtful — and tried 
to remove the son from his mother’s influence. In the end, the 
archbishop of Cologne kidnapped the child. The empress resign- 
ed, and did not prosecute the inflicted injustice on the basis of the 
law of nations (‘imperatrix nec filium sequi nec iniurias suas iure 
gentium expostulare voluit’, La 74). She decided to withdraw to 
her private demesnes, and to abandon politics. She would even 
have withdrawn from the world completely, had it not been for 
her friends preventing her from doing so. The power of the 
empress, therefore, was built on a weak foundation. It only 
subsisted by the grace of the princes. We can imagine, however, 
that she did not comply so easily with the situation as Lampert 
tries to make us believe. 

Frutolf also tells about the empress Agnes. He is even more 
clear about the motives of the people in her entourage. She 
governed in a wise and prudential way, Frutolf says, until some 
princes, out of envy, removed the boy from his mother, and 
deprived her of the mastery in the realm (F 72). He is, however, 
cautious in his judgement of archbishop Anno of Cologne, who 
kidnapped the king. We cannot say, says Frutolf, whether God’s 
judgement approved of the deed, but it is certain, in his eyes, that 
it caused much inconvenience (F 72). As soon as Henry had 
become king (Henry IV), his mother resumed the ducal power in 


13 Conrad, a younger brother of Henry (IV) died in 1055, still very young; Lampert 
is obviously somewhat confused here about facts. 
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Bavaria (diet of Regensburg, 1056; F 74). In 1069, however, she 
abdicated, and went to Rome in order to do penance (F 78). 
According to Frutolf’s story, Agnes remained involved in politics 
for a longer period than is related by Lampert. 

Princesses often accompanied their husbands on their journeys. 
Several times they also made their own trips. Thietmar relates, 
that king Henry met his wife Cunegunda in Corvey and that they 
travelled along together to Paderborn, not far from Corvey (Th 
212). Somewhat further down, concerning an event some years 
later, he mentions that the emperor, on his journey eastward, 
summoned the queen to come to Paderborn. Subsequently, they 
travelled together to Magdeburg. Then the queen returned, and 
the king marched on with his army (Th 418); women were not 
wanted there. Lampert of Hersfeld shows that such trips were not 
always pleasant enterprises. In his description of Henry IV’s 
journey across the Alps in 1077, to make peace with the pope, 
Lampert relates that the queen and her suite were dragged down 
from the snow-clad mountains on cowhides (La 398).'* Although 
we do not read in these chronicles and annals many exact details 
concerning the itineraria of the various kings and emperors, yet we 
get an impression of their rather restless life, travelling from 
palace (palatium/Pfalz) to palace, and their frequent campaigns. 
Small wonder that their wives sometimes preferred the quiet of a 
convent to restless travelling. More reliable data about the routes 
of emperors and kings are presented by the charters, which they 
gave on the way. Since empresses and queens often signed those 
charters with their husbands, we know that they travelled along 
with them. 


Piety 


Chroniclers express themselves in a very positive way when 
appreciating female piety. We may observe this appreciation in 
various stories about women who prayed for the welfare of their 
late husbands’ souls. Liutprand relates that Matilda, widow of 
Henry I, was most diligent in having masses said for his soul’s 
salvation. According to Thietmar, she distributed food to the 


4 Liutprand also mentions the impassability of the Alps (456): when king Berengar 
of Lombardy fled over the Alps, he sent for his wife Willa, who was far advanced 
in pregnancy. J cannot stop wondering, says Liutprand, that she came afoot over 
such a desolate mountain (‘montes tam aspcros atque invios’). 
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poor and even to the birds in order to secure his spiritual welfare 
(Th 24). Just as Liutprand praises Matilda, so he extols Adelheid, 
the widow of Otto I. The anxiety she showed to relieve her 
husband’s soul was equalled by nobody (Th 80). Even more is 
achieved by Adela, the widow of count Gero of northern Thu- 
ringia. Together with his sister, Tetta, she founded a monastery in 
his memory (Th 94-6). Thietmar also tells a story concerning his 
cousin Matilda, daughter of duke Bernhard of Saxony. At the 
death of her husband — whom she, at the age of twenty, had been 
married to for seven years — she took the veil for the love of God 
and the salvation of her poor consort. She was so steadfast in the 
service of Christ, so mild, chaste and ascetic, that her approaching 
death was heralded by all kinds of portents (Th 356). 

Duke Emest of Swabia is depicted as apparently not being at 
ease that everything would end well. On his death-bed, he asked 
his faithful retainers to exhort his wife to keep up his honour and 
not forget him. Thietmar does not specify whether, in the inten- 
tion of the duke, this also included the celebration of masses for his 
soul (Th 368). 

In many different ways female piety and devotion appear in the 
texts under consideration. For example, women are mentioned 
whose husbands were converted to Christianity through their 
mediation. I have already pointed to the role of the third wife of 
king Boleslav of Poland. But also his father, Mieszko, was still 
involved in all kinds of pagan errors (‘vario gentilitatis errore 
implicitum’, Th 170). On marrying him, his wife, a Christian 
Bohemian woman, contrived to bind him to her also in faith. 
Thietmar then comes up with a rather remarkable passage. Wit- 
tingly she practised evil for some time, he says, in order to do 
good afterwards. For example, after her marriage she tried to 
please God by not eating meat during Lent and by chastising her 
body. But on her husband’s request, she desisted from it, and 
finally her husband was persuaded to accept the Christian faith 
and was converted. In that way, an evil deed gave her a beautiful 
fruit, says Thietmar (172). 

Several passages relate that queens and empresses gave dona- 
tions to monasteries and even founded convents. Daughters of 
noble birth were obliged by their parents to enter (imperial) 
monasteries, and often they became abbesses. This was the case 
with Adelheid and Sophia, the two eldest daughters of emperor 
Otto II and his wife Theophano. Adelheid was made a canoness in 
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the convent of Quedlinburg; afterwards she became abbess in the 
same place. Sophia entered the convent at Gandersheim; she also 
became abbess there. On the occasion of the birth of Adelheid and 
of Sophia, gifts and privileges were presented by the empress to 
the nunneries of Metz and Nivelles. 

Sometimes worldly and spiritual interests went together in a 
rather peculiar way, as is shown by a fine example related by 
Lampert of Hersfeld. Agnes, the widow of king Henry III, 
mentioned above, had forsworn all worldly matters out of relig- 
ious motives. Nevertheless, for once she interfered with politics. 
On the request of her son-in-law, duke Rudolf of Swabia, she 
travelled to Worms, in order to assist him against some people 
who had come to the king with accusations against him. As her 
motive for complying with his request, Lampert states that she 
was of the opinion that giving assistance to a man who deserved 
well of her easily fitted in with her ecclesiastical duties (i.e. that she 
had forsworn the world). So she came to Worms with a great 
number of abbots and monks, and freed the duke from all kinds of 
suspicion (La 160-2). 

It is with approval that Thietmar gives a story concerning a 
recluse, called Sisu. He relates nothing about her descent. For 
sixty-four years she gave herself to her heavenly spouse as a pure 
virgin. She lived in complete solitude, never had a fire to comfort 
her, and wept and prayed continually. He adds a detail, which to 
us is rather disgusting. She did not chase away the vermin that fed 
on her; on the contrary, when one fell from her body, she picked 
it up and put it back in its place (Th 448; Thietmar refers to the 
example given by Symeon the Stylite — fifth century). She 
refrained from everything that was not allowed, not in order to 
conquer perishable glory, but for the chaplet of flowers of 
heavenly reward (Th 450). 

There is another remarkable story told by Thietmar concerning 
a person in whom piety and unlawful behaviour are united. After 
the death of his wife, duke Mieszko — already mentioned — 
married Oda, the daughter of margrave Thierry of the Saxon 
‘Nordmark’, who was a nun in the convent of Calbe. Her 
misdemeanour was great, in despising her heavenly spouse, and 
Mieszko did not ask for ecclesiastical permission. But, in Thiet- 
mar’s opinion, what they did was not bad for the country, because 
in all respects she furthered the service of Christ. He expresses the 
hope that God would forgive her offence, because she did so 
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many pious works. To Thietmar it seems that the good effects 
made the unlawful deed acceptable, perhaps even to God 
(Th 172). 


Image and reality 


Although our authors are not very explicit in stating their objec- 
tives, we may assume that, at least implicitly, theirs was a double 
purpose: their readers, both contemporary and future, had to be 
informed about the events the authors estimated to be of import- 
ance; subsequently, they should be enabled to learn lessons from 
these stories for their own lives. Thietmar makes an exception in 
this respect. He says he expects from his work profit for himself, 
now and in the future: ‘in presenti et futuri sibi proficere’ (Th 4). 

The authors reflect reality as they saw it, or, more so, as they 
thought their readers should know and recognize it. For them, 
historiography had to serve as a positive or negative example, and 
preferably also as entertainment, when an anecdote was told. We 
may think of the bravery of a king or emperor, or the unreliabi- 
lity of a duke or a count, which could not pass unpunished, but 
also of the example given by astute, wicked, virtuous or pious 
women. The image of women given by these authors must 
therefore be considered in this perspective. It also accounts for the 
stereotypes and the postulated exigencies with regard to women 
which we encounter in the texts. 

The misogyny of which ecclesiastical writers so often give 
testimony in treatises, sermons or adhortations is not that clearly 
found in the chronicles and annals under consideration. This is due 
to the fact that there is always some ‘reality’, however coloured 
the wording of it may be, as the point of reference of the story. 
The presentation of reality mostly has an exemplary function, but 
not so much as any normative or idealizing text would have. The 
women mentioned in the texts really existed. They had their very 
recognizable good or bad qualities, their strong and their weak 
points. 

Reconsidering the stories related in the previous pages, we get 
the impression that the final judgement of these authors con- 
cerning the women they described might be rendered in one 
single sentence: a woman has to know her place, and what this 
place is is clear from the beginning. We can elaborate this impres- 
sion in five statements: 
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— 


. The best women are pious women, nuns being the best of all. 

2. Female beauty is only to be appreciated when coupled with 
virtuousness, modesty and piety. Next to these, riches and 
noble birth are reckoned to be the most important qualities of a 
suitable candidate for marriage. Beauty, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily appreciated as devilish or alluring; when combined with 
bad qualities of character, however, beauty may lead to 
undesirable situations. 

3. Women should not interfere with the affairs of their husbands. 

4. Divorce is esteemed possible, whenever the political situation 
might demand it, but is not approved of. 

5. When governing on her own, a woman needs manly qualities. 

In fact, she can only be a lady governor when assisted by 

men. She has to be on her guard, however, against envious 

aristocrats. 


Along these lines, the noble women described fitted into the 
models and patterns the authors designed for them. In this way, 
they might serve as examples for good and for evil behaviour. In 
spite of the model-like features recorded in these texts, the intelli- 
gent reader is given a clear impression of the real society of those 
days, and in particular of the place women occupied in it. Liut~ 
prand of Cremona, for instance, did not characterize the margra- 
vine of Tuscany in a very positive way, mentioning her cunning 
and the ‘host of lovers’ she kept. But from reading in between the 
lines, we might conclude that the lady in question was utterly 
capable of maintaining authority in the margraviate, although the 
means employed, at least in Liutprand’s eyes, were socially not 


quite acceptable (Li 336-8). 


Conclusion 


The image evoked by the authors of chronicles and annals is 
necessarily a coloured one. The objective with which they com- 
posed their works called for such colouring. They presented 
reality to their readers as an example, to edify and to instruct. This 
applies to all events related, whether women were involved or 
not. 

As for women in particular, the authors gave them a fixed 
position in society, a position that women should know and the 
limits of which they should not overstep. If the situation, 
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however, required such a transgression, women were allowed to 
transgress the limits; the author will not immediately pass a 
crushing judgement on their behaviour. For that reason Thietmar 
of Merscburg approved, as we have stated, of the empress Theo- 
phano, when she took care of the realm of her son Otto with 
masculine vigilance, while he was under age. In doing so, she 
avoided troubles and problems concerning the succession to the 
throne, according to Thietmar. 

Our authors, however, were not totally unbiased with regard 
to the women in their chronicles. They could not be otherwise, 
being too much influenced by the society they were part of, by 
the social setting they stemmed from, and by the conventions of 
their class. As men of their time, they were not able to attribute to 
women a position that would be equal to that of men in all 
respects. As clerics, they had a clear-cut opinion about the ideal 
relationship between man and woman. But being also aristocrats, 
most of the time closely connected with royal circles or even with 
the court, they were not able to contest the high position of a lady 
governor or of an abbess of an imperial monastery. Finally, there 
is their didactic preoccupation, as mentioned above. All these 
considerations adduce arguments for the biases found in their 
stories. 

The image of women of the nobility in the German chronicles 
and annals of the tenth and eleventh centuries is first of all that of 
an example. Real women, however, were the ‘referents’ after 
which the example was modelled. Therefore it is inevitable that 
when telling stories the authors also hinted at the reality of those 
days. And that was what we were looking for in studying these 
texts closely. 
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Ottonian intellectual culture in the tenth 
century and the role of Theophano* 


ROSAMOND McKITTERICK 


The association of intellectual culture in Ottonian Germany 
and the empress Theophano in the title of this chapter raises a 
number of obvious questions.’ First of all, Theophano, rightly or 
wrongly, has been regarded as a representative of Greek culture, 
and thus as the main source for the introduction of the indis~ 
putably Byzantine cultural influences at work in tenth-century 
Germany.” Byzantine artefacts and sumptuous textiles of tenth- 
century German provenance have been associated with a posited 
but undocumented and untraceable dowry,’ or else have been 
suggested as being part of the baggage of the entourage which 
may have accompanied Theophano from Byzantium.* 

I am not qualified to consider the wealth of material art 
historians such as Hans Wentzel have surveyed, with the ivory 
plaques and boxes, cameos, silks, gold and silver crosses, enamels, 


* This text appeared also in Early Medieval Europe, 2 (1993), 53-74, 

1 Tshould first like to record my thanks to Yitzhak Hen for his assistance in checking 
references when a leg injury had reduced my mobility. 1 am grateful to Jonathan 
Shepard for vigorous discussion of many aspects of the topic, and to my audience 
at Kasteel Hernen in May 1991, in particular to Karl Leyscr, for many helpful 
comments. As it turned out, this was the last time | saw Karl before his death 
almost exactly a year later; | make this small offering, therefore, to his memory. 
On these influences see O. Mazal, Byzanz und das Abendland (Graz, 1981). 

H. Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe der ottonischen Kaiser: Hy pothesen iiber den 
Brautschatz der Theophano’, Festschrift fir Wolfgang Krénig, Aachener Kunstblatter, 
40 (1971), 15-39 and 43 (1972), 11-96. 

See the critical discussion of the various possibiliics by H. Wentzel, ‘Altec und 
altertiimliche Kunstwerke der Kaiserin Theophano’, Pantheon, 30 (1972), 3-18. For 
more recent discussion, however, see the excellent collection of essays in von Euw 
and Schreiner, Katserin Theophanu, especially H. Westermann-Angerhausen, 
“Spuren der Theophanu in der ottonischen Schatzkunst?’, fl, pp. 193-218. 
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and crystal chessmen, flasks and reliquaries now reposing in 
various ecclesiastical treasuries and museums. I would only wish 
to observe that there were many ways in which such objects could 
have reached Germany. Quite apart from other gift-laden Byzan- 
tine embassies before 899 and after 945 to and from the Carol- 
ingian and Ottonian courts, there are the many contacts between 
the East and West Franks and Constantinople, with Venice and 
Ravenna, and with central and southern Italy, especially the 
Greeks in Apulia and Calabria, which also could have served as a 
route for objects from Byzantium.® Further, the remarkable 
duplication in the type of object documented by Wentzel, such as 
the little ivory plaques depicting the Virgin and Child, may 
represent the development of a particular taste or fashion for this 
type of artefact on a large scale among the Frankish and Saxon 
aristocracy, a taste catered to by enterprising merchants and 
craftsmen.’ Enhanced knowledge of Byzantium and increased 
possibility of contact with Byzantium, even if these cannot be 
documented precisely, may well have been a consequence of 
Theophano’s marriage and have made such objects fashionable. 
Yet it is arguable that the interest in things Greek apparent here 
and there in our ninth- and tenth-century sources, now fully 
documented by Berschin,® quite apart from the long-hoped-for 
marriage with a Greck princess so clearly mirrored in such sources 
as Liutprand of Cremona,’ provides the background for an aes- 
thetic appreciation of Greek works of art in the West to which the 
surviving artefacts bear witness. Otto II’s marriage to Theophano 
might therefore be interpreted as a culmination of the attraction 
Byzantium had in some western eyes at so many levels, even if the 


5 Byzantium and the West, c. 850-c. 1200: proceedings of the XVII Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, ed. J.D. Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam, 1988), especially the 
essays by T.S. Brown, J. Shepard and KJ. Leyser. 

® See KJ. Leyser, ‘The tenth century in Byzantine-Western relationships’, in 
Relations between East and West in the Middle Ages, cd. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), 
pp. 29-63, reprinted in KJ. Leyser, Medieval Germany and its Neighbours, 900-1250 
(London, 1982), pp. 103-37. 

7 Wentzel, “Byzantinische Erbe’ (see n. 3), especially pp. 12-17. 

8 W. Berschin, Greek Letters and the Latin Middle Ages from Jerome to Nicholas of Cusa, 
trans. J.C. Frakes (revised and expanded from the German edition of 1980) 
(Washington, DC, 1988). Sec also B.M. Kaczynski, Greek in the Carolingian Age: 
The St Gall Manuscripts (Cambridge, Mass., 1988). 

® Liutprand of Cremona, Antapodosis and Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, ed. 
J. Becker, MGH SS XLI (Hanover, 1915), English crans. FLA. Wright, The Works 
of Liudprand of Cremona (London, 1930). 
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Ottonians’ immediate political goals of a firm foothold in Italy are 
the most obvious context in which to understand the negotiations 
with Byzantium and their nuptial conclusion. 

To what degree can Theophano herself be shown to have been 
in a position to have exerted any influence on Ottonian culture at 
all, either indirectly or directly? In consequence, we have to 
consider the exercise of royal patronage in relation to culture, 
whether and why the Ottonian rulers might have been in a 
position to appreciate or patronize intellectual culture, and thus 
the degree of literacy and learning they display. It is true that to 
some degree Otto I attempted to emulate Charlemagne in the 
hospitality he offered to scholars from other countries, such as the 
grammatici Gunzo and Stephen from Novara or Liutprand of 
Cremona who wrote his notorious Antapodosis while at Otto's 
court. Stephen of Novara, at least, appears to have been brought 
to Germany in order to teach at Wiirzburg.'” 

Unfortunately there is no comparable evidence, as far as the 
Ottonian rulers are concerned, for the exercise of royal patronage 
such as we have for the Carolingian rulers.'' With the Carol- 
ingians, as is now well known, ‘the web of royal favour and 
patronage extended far and wide in the kingdom, reaching across 
any regional divisions in order to create the tenuous but 
potentially intimate and productive relationship between scholar 
and patron ... the king’s patronage held the promise of material 
rewards as well as scholarly recognition and many sought it’.!? 
Scribes, artists and scholars found their greatest admirers and 
patrons in the Carolingian rulers, and in the decorated codices 
presented to the rulers, or produced in ateliers closely associated 
with the court, such as the Ada group and Coronation Gospels 
group under Charlemagne, the Lothar court school at Aachen and 


10 M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1, Von Justinian bis 
zur Mitte des 10. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1911), pp. 531-6; Berschin, Greek Letters 
(sec n. 8), pp. 174-82 and see B. Bischoff and J. Hofmann, Libri Sancti Kyliani: die 
weirzburger Schreibschule und die Dombibliothek im VIII. und LX. Jahrhundert (Wirz- 
burg, 1952), p. 25. 

} summarize here my arguments from ‘Royal patronage of culture in the 
Frankish kingdoms under the Carolingians: motives and consequences’, in Com- 
mittenti e produztone artistico-letteraria nell’alto medioevo occidentale, Settimane di 
Studio del Centro Italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, 39 (Spoleto, 1992), 
pp. 93-129. 

12 R. McKitterick, ‘Charles the Bald (823-877) and his library: the patronage of 

learning’, English Historical Review, 95 (1980), 28-47. 
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the Hofschule manuscripts produced for Charles the Bald, we can 
observe some of the finest pieces of Carolingian book production 
extant. Analyses of Frankish royal patronage have tended hitherto 
to concentrate on the personal pleasure and edification on the part 
of the Carolingian kings, with books and objects made in ateliers 
apparently organized to serve the king’s wishes, or emanating 
from the court and stimulating activity in order to serve essen~ 
tially selfish concerns, The evidence relating to Charlemagne, 
Louis the Pious, Louis the German, Charles the Bald and Lothar 
has been assessed in order to determine the personal interests of the 
king, the difference patronage of culture made to his personal 
possessions, especially his library, his interaction with the scholars 
at court and the degree to which his exercise of patronage reflects 
his personal piety. The activities of artists and scribes working for 
such Carolingian rulers as Lothar and Charles the Bald indicate 
the gathering together of craftsmen from different centres and 
with different training behind them to work for the royal court 
and to provide books for the chapel, for the personal use of the 
king and his family, and for presentation to selected recipicnts. 
These court ateliers were complemented by work produced on 
commission in other centres throughout the kingdom. Queens, 
too, were active patrons, and a number of fine books, donated to 
particular ecclesiastical centres, such as the handsome Sacrament~ 
ary (New York, Pierpont Morgan Library G 57) commissioned 
from St Amand and presented by Queen Ermintrude to the 
convent of Chelles, can be associated with them. 

In contemporary Carolingian sources, emphasis is placed upon 
the king’s personal intervention and involvement in the pro- 
motion of scholarship and closely interwoven with the Christian 
piety of the kings, though Notker Balbulus gives us some idea 
that the favouring of scholars also had the wider purpose of 
promoting scholarship throughout the kingdom.'? We have, too, 
Carolingian legislation insisting on correctness in speech and 
writing and on the encouragement of learning.'* The gathering 
together of artists and scribes or the commissions to artists and 
scribes elsewhere to produce work both for the king’s personal use 
13 Notker Balbulus, Gesta Karoli, I, c. 1, Quellen zur karolingischen Reichsgeschichte, 

HI, ed. R. Rau, AQDG 7 (Darmstadt, 1975), p. 322. 

4 For example, the Admonitio generalis, MGH Capfitularia] f, no. 22, c. 72, p. 60 and 
the De litterts colendis, MGH Cap. 1, no. 29, p. 79 and P. Lehmann, ‘Fuldaer 


Studien’, Sitzungsherichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil. hist. 
Klasse (1927), pp. 4-13. 
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and enjoyment and for donation to other centres as part of a 
strategy of royal piety and largesse can thus be fully docu- 
mented.!5 

With the Carolingian evidence, moreover, we are able to go 
still further to explore the motives and consequences of patronage. 
It is clear from the manuscript evidence in particular that royal 
patronage is not just random aesthetic pleasure or arcane intel- 
lectual curiosity, but an organized and determined assembly and 
deployment of resources to carry out what appear to be specific 
aims and objectives. If one looks beyond the sheer number of 
Gospel Books produced in the royal ateliers of Charlemagne, for 
example, one can see that what was being disseminated was a 
particular text, namely, a Carolingian edition of the Gospels. 
Patronage for the Carolingian rulers was inextricably bound up 
with the themes of correctio and emendatio, Not only Gospel Books 
and Psalters, but also corrected texts or texts copied from exemp~ 
lars regarded as authoritative, were prepared, under the auspices 
of Pippin III, Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, of Sacramentarics 
and canon law, the Homiliary, the Bible, the Rule of Benedict 
and the secular laws of the people under Frankish rule. In the 
patronage of music, too, can be discerned, according to the 
accounts presented by both Einhard and Notker Balbulus,'® the 
desire to sing and perform the music correctly and to disseminate 
the same chants and melodies to different centres.!’ A very similar 
liturgy was sung in churches all over the Carolingian Empire, 
thereby reinforcing the political control exerted by the Carol- 
ingians in the cultural and religious spheres. 

For the Carolingians therefore, the patronage of book pro~ 
duction and intellectual culture was primarily for the promotion 
of their royal power as Christian kings and for the consolidation 
of the Christian faith by disseminating the key texts on which that 
faith was based. By contrast, no such motives are as yet discernible 
in relation to the Ottonian rulers, despite the political inspiration 
provided for the Ottonian rulers by their Carolingian predecess- 
ors. I stress ‘as yet’, for work on tenth-century manuscripts has 


15 See, for example, T.A. Heslop. “The production of de luxe manuscripts and the 
patronage of King Cnut and Queen Emma’, Anglo-Saxon England, 19 (1990), 
151-95, 

6 Einhard, Vita Karoli, c. 26, in Quellen zur karolingischen Reichsgeschichte, 1, ed. 
Rau, p. 198; Notker, Gesta Karoli, I, cc. 7 and 10 (sec n. 13), pp. 330-2, 336. 

17 See S, Rankin, ‘Carolingian Music’, in Carolingian Culture: Emulation and Innova- 
tion, cd. R. McKittcrick (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 274-316. 
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not so far been conducted with the intensity and precision that has 
been apparent in the study of ninth-century books, notably in the 
work of Bernhard Bischoff. Much still remains to be charted for 
the book production of the tenth century.'8 

For the moment I wish to focus on what the manuscript 
evidence may have to tell us concerning the exercise of royal 
patronage under the Ottonian rulers and whether we have any- 
thing comparable to the Carolingian royal libraries and pro- 
motion of scholarly activity emanating from the court. As far as 
Henry the Fowler, Otto I and Otto II are concerned, we do not. 
One Gospel Book (Coburg, Kunstsammlung der Veste, Nr. I) 
produced at Metz in c. 860 is thought to have been a gift from 
King Aethelstan to Otto I and his mother Queen Matilda; it was 
at the royal convent of Gandersheim, where Otto II’s daughter 
Sophia was abbess, by the beginning of the eleventh century.!? A 
further Gospel Book, now London, British Library Cotton 
Tiberius A.IT, written at Lobbes at the end of the ninth century, 
was probably given by Otto to Aethelstan.”” Both therefore were 
arguably diplomatic gifts but, unlike such gifts made by the 
ninth~century Carolingian rulers, neither appears to have been 
specially commissioned for the occasion. One or two ivories have 
also been linked with Otto, as has the marvellous crown now in 
the Schatzkammer in Vienna.?! Only the Gospels from Quedlin- 
burg, now in New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, M 755 
(Corvey, s.x) and a couple of associated manuscripts in Baltimore 
(Walters Art Gallery, W751, Corvey, s.x) and Rheims (Bibliothé- 
que Municipale 10, Corvey, s.x) were once claimed to be from a 
scriptorium writing for members of the court. These are now 
attributed to Corvey, which raises a different set of problems I 
have discussed elsewhcere.?* For the moment it seems to be the case 


18 A magnificent contribution has been made, however, by H. Hoffmann, Buchkurst 
und Kénigttm im ottonischen und frihsalischen Reich, MGH Schriften, 30,1 (Stute- 
gart, 1986); see also H. Mayr-Harting, Oftonian Book Illumination: An Htstorical 
Study (London, 1991). 

19 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n.18), p. 9 and see S. Keynes, ‘King Athelstan’s books’, 
in Learning and Literature in Anglo-Saxon England: Studies Presented to Peter Clemoes 
on the occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. M. Lapidge and H. Gneuss (Cam- 
bridge, 1985), pp. 143-201 at pp. 189-93. 

2 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (sce n. 18), p. 9 and Keynes, ‘King Athelstan’s books’ (see 
n. 19), pp. 147-53. 

21 PE. Schramm and F. Miithcrich, Denkmale der deutschen Konige und Kaiser 
(Miinich, 1981), nos. 67, 68 and possibly, 77, 141 and 145. 

2 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 18), pp. 128, 129 and R. McKitterick, ‘Continuity 
and innovation m tenth-century Ottonian culture’, in intellectual Life in the Middle 
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that the early Ottonian rulers had no one atelier, or even a group 
of ateliers, on which they could call for books either for their 
personal use or as gifts. 

Otto II is known to have given a book to Magdeburg and was 
recorded in the eighteenth century as having given one containing 
a representation of him and his wife, Theophano, to Gan-~- 
dersheim.”> Ekkehard IV in his Casus sancti Galli, moreover, 
records Otto’s interest in the books at St Gallen and how he took a 
number of them away with him, including a quadripartite Psalter 
with its text set out in four columns with the three Latin versions 
of the Psalms and one in transliterated Greek, perhaps to aid him 
in the learning of Greek (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Bibl. 44, St 
Gall, s.x™ (909)). 24 Its origin is thought to lie in Italy and it is one 
of a number of western Greek texts from St Gallen which were 
copied and used in western ways with no obvious sign that 
Byzantium had any role in their original production.”> It is of 
interest, however, that a copy was later made of this Psalter and is 
linked to Essen where Otto’s daughter, Sophia, was abbess (Essen 
Miinsterschatz, Essen, s.x/xi and a further copy was made at 
Cologne, now Cologne, Dombibliothek 8, s.x/xi).7° It appears to 
have been Otto II rather than his son who initially inspired the 
Master of the Registrum Gregorii, that is, the artist of the single 
leaf now in Chantilly, Musée Condé 14bis (Trier, s.x%*), to 
portray the enthroned emperor receiving homage from the 
four provinces. The Gospel Book now in Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale lat. 8851, Trier, s.x°“), with its four imperial medal~ 
lions, is another instance, though the real efflorescence of ruler 
portraits is in celebration of Otto [I and, in particular, Henry II 
and Henry III.?’ 

Not until the very end of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century therefore can a group of manuscripts be associ- 
ated with the ruler with any certainty. From the very last years of 


Ages: Essays Presented to Margaret Gibson, ed. L. Smith and B. Ward (London and 
Rio Grande, Ohio, 1992), pp. 15-24. 

Thietmar, Chroricon, MI, 1, ed. R. Holtzmann with German trans. by 
W. Trillmich, AQDG 9 (Darmstadt, 1974), p. 84; Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see 
n. 18), p. 38. 

24 Ekkehard IV, Casus sancti Galli, c. 16, MGH SS I, p. 147; Hoffmann, Buchkunst 
(see n. 18), p. 368. 

5 Kaczynski, Greek in the Carolingian Age (see n. 8). 

6 Berschin, Greek Letters (see n. 8), pp. 149, 198. 

77 Hoffmann, Buchkurst (sec n. 18), pp. 468, 483. 
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Otto III’s reign we have the famous quartet of codices, Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4453 (Gospels), Bamberg 
Staatsbibliothek Bibl. 22 (Song of Songs, Proverbs of Solomon, 
glossed Book of Daniel) and 76 (glossed Book of Isaiah) and Lit. 5 
(Troper), all produced by scribes and artists trained at Reiche~ 
nau.?8 These are thought to have been made for Otto’s personal 
use. The same atelier went on, as Henry II’s Gospels, the Pericopes 
and the Bamberg Apocalypse (perhaps originally ordered for 
Otto III: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4452 and 
Clm 4454, Bamberg Staatsbibliothek, Bibl. 240, Reichenau, 
s.xi") indicate, to serve Otto’s successor Henry II.?? Whether 
Reichenau presented these manuscripts to the ruler in order to 
win favour or whether they were commissioned by the ruler 
from Reichenau can no longer be ascertained. Reichenau’s posi- 
tion in the Ottonian kingdom has still to be clarified, or it may 
have been producing books for export to wealthy patrons, both 
lay and ecclesiastical, in a way analogous to that of Tours in the 
mid-ninth century.” What is clear, however, is that there was no 
larger purpose to such commissions or gifts, as far as the rulers 
were concerned, than to provide sumptuous royal books. 

A further potential source of information concerning Otto IIl’s 
patronage of book production and intellectual culture might be 
thought to be the large number of books of different origin which 
Florentine Mitherich has suggested were once part of Otto III's 
personal library.2! The forty-four books she discusses reflect 
Otto’s education and intellectual tastes as well as the high office 
and its requirements of their owner. The books include volumes 
presented to him early in his reign, such as the diminutive prayer 
Book from Mainz now in Pommersfelden (Schlossbibliothek MS 
347, Mainz, c. 990) written by the female scribe, Duriswint, in 


2B thid., pp. 333, 308, 309, 311, 309 respectively. For further discussion see 
FE. Miitherich, ‘Peinture’, in L. Grodecki et al., Le siécle de an mil (Paris, 1973), 
87-93; Mayr-Harting, Ottonian Book Illumination (see n. 18), especially I, 
pp. 203-8 and HI, pp. 214-28. 

2 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 18), pp. 332, 333, 309. 

»® R. McKitterick, ‘Carolingian book production: some problems’, The Library, 6th 
series 12 (1990), 1-33 and McKiteterick, ‘Carolingian Bible production: the Tours 
anomaly’, in The Early Medieval Bible: Its Production, Decoration and Use, ed. 
R. Gameson, Cambridge Studies in Palaeography and Codicology, 1 (Cam- 
bridge, 1994), pp. 63-79. 

31 P. Miitherich, ‘The library of Otto HP, in The Role of the Book in Medieval 
Culture, ed. P. Ganz, Bibliologia: clementa ad librorum studia pertinentia, 4 
(Turnhout, 1986), pp. 11-26. 
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gold on purple dyed parchment, and some remarkable Gospel 
Books, such as Manchester, John Rylands Library 98 (Trier, 
s.x/xi), possibly made for Otto’s coronation in 996,7% the Morgan 
Golden Gospels (New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, Morgan 
23, Trier, s.x”*),3* and the Liuthar Gospels in Aachen (Dom- 
schatz, Ottonenevangeliar, Reichenau, s.x/xi).* 

The largest group of books identified by Miitherich is from 
Italy, some of them apparently given to Otto by his Greek tutor 
Johannes Philagathos. A list of these books was entered c. 1000 in 
an early ninth-century medical text from Lorsch (Bamberg 
Staatsbibliothek, med.1) and included texts of Orosius, Persius, 
two copies of Livy, Fulgentius, capitularies, Isidore of Seville, In 
Isagogas Porphirii minus commentum Boethii and two glossaries. 
Some of these are still extant among the manuscripts in 
Bamberg, not least a fifth~century uncial Livy and another Livy 
from the ninth century written in central Italy (Bamberg, Staats- 
bibliothek class. 35a and 34).% Other Italian manuscripts in 
Bamberg from the tenth or early eleventh century contain texts 
on subjects such as science, music and philosophy, and include 
such authors as Jerome-Gennadius De viris illustribus, Augustine 
De haeresibus (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, patr. 87), Priscian 
(Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, class. 4), Quintilian (Bamberg, 
Staatsbibliothek, class. 44), Calcidius (Bamberg, Sraatsbibliothek, 
class. 18), the Epitome of Livy by Florus (Bamberg, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, class. 51) and a late eighth-century copy of Cassiodorus’ 
Institutiones from Monte Cassino (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, 
Bibl. patr. 61). These accord with the scholarly interests of the 
king indicated by other manuscripts with clear implications of 
royal ownership. To these can be added books associated with 
the royal library of the Carolingian ruler Louis the Pious, such as 
Pliny’s Naturalis historia and the Epistolae morales of Seneca 
(Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, class. 42 and 46, court scriptorium of 


32 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 18), p. 255 and Vor dem Jahr 1000: abendlandische 
Buchkunst zur Zeit der Katserin Theophanu: Ausstellung des Schniitgen-Museums, 
Kain 1991 (Cologne, 1991), pp. 92-6. 

3 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (sec n. 18), p. 479. 

#4 Ibid., p- 482 and E.A. Lowe, “The Morgan Golden Gospels: the date and origin of 
the manuscript’, in Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, ed. 
D. Miner (Princeton, 1954), pp. 266-79, reprinted in E.A. Lowe, Palaeographical 
Papers 1907-1965, ed. L. Bieler (Oxford, 1972), pp. 399-416. 

35 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 18), p. 307. 

%© Schramm and Miitherich, Denkmale (sce n. 21), nos. 89 and 90, p. 150, 
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Louis the Pious, s.ix')®” as well as such late Antique manuscripts 
as the Quedlinburg Itala (Berlin, Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, lat. 
fol. 485, Rome, s.v') perhaps given by Otto to his sister Sophia” 
and the Notitia dignitatum, known only through later copies, such 
as the fragments now in Augsburg (Fiirstlich-Octtingen-Waller- 
stein’sche Bibliothek, 1.2.2°37, s.x'? Rheinland) and the copy 
now in Munich (Bayerische Staatsbibhiothek, Clm 10291, Speyer, 
s. xvi).°? Some ninth-century West Frankish manuscripts of 
theology, philosophy and history, mostly by Carolingian authors 
such as John Scotus Eriugena (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, philos. 
2, Soissons, s.ix'), Paschasius Radbertus (Bamberg, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, patr. 88, N. France, s.x'), Hucbald of St Amand (De musica, 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Var. I, Rheims, s.x), Hincmar of 
Rheims (Vita Sancti Remigii, Bamberg, Staatsbibliothck, Hist. 
162, Rheims, s.x), Heiric of Auxerre (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, 
patr. 46, Rheims, s.ix) and Richer, appear to have been given to 
Otto by Gerbert of Rheims, along with West Frankish copies of 
such texts as Isidore’s De natura rerum (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, 
Bibl. patr. 61, E. France, s.ix’), Martianus Capella (Bamberg, 
Staatsbibliothek, Bibl. patr. 39, Fleury with glosses in Rheims 
hand, s.ix”), Quintilian (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Bibl. class. 
45, France, s.x), Bocthius, De arithmetica (Bamberg, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, class 5, produced at Tours ¢c. 845 and presented to Charles 
the Bald, and Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, class. 14 perhaps actu~ 
ally copied in Germany early in Otto’s reign) and Augustine 
(Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, patr. 21, NE. France, ix’). Indeed, it 
was Richer’s autograph copy (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Hist. 5, 
Rheims, 995-8) of the Histortae that came into royal possession. 
One can only speculate as to how such manuscripts as the Pliny, 
Seneca and Boethius from the Carolingian royal library came to 
be in the Ottonian royal library a century and a half later. A 
possible route may have been through King Odo of West 
Prancia’s gifts to Arnulf of Carinthia.” 


37 B. Bischoff, ‘Die Hofbibliothek unter Ludwig dem Frommen’, in Bischoff, 
Mittelalterliche Studien, 11) (Stuttgare, 1981), pp. 171-86. 

3% T. Levin, The Quedlinburg Itala, Litecrac ecxtuales (Leiden, 1985). 

39 J.J.G. Alexander, “The illustrated manuscripts of the Notitia Dignitatum', in Aspects 
of the Notitia Dignitatum, ed. R. Goodburn and P. Bartholomew, British Archaco- 
logical Reports, Supplementary series 15 (Oxford, 1976), pp. 11-50 and Texts and 
Transmission: A Survey of the Latin Classics, ed. LD. Reynolds (Oxford, 1983), 
pp. 253-7. 

© R. McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians, 751-987 (London, 
1983), p. 272. 
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Otto IIl’s library is a wonderfully diverse and scholarly collec- 
tion, but in relation to Ottonian intellectual culture and book 
production it has some odd features. For one thing, as Florentine 
Miitherich has pointed out, there isno contemporary work extant 
dedicated to Otto himself by a German scholar of his day.*" Only 
in a small group of manuscripts, moreover, do we have any that 
were arguably acquired for use by Otto or his court advisers. 
These manuscripts, dated to the ninth and tenth centuries, include 
the Institutes of Justinian (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, iur. I, Italy. 
s.x), to which had been added the capitulary of Otto I issued from 
Pavia in 971 and a tract on the ranking of papal and Byzantine 
officials, a volume of canon law and polemics against pope 
Formosus (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, can. 1, Italy, s.ix/x) with 
added verses by Otto’s chancellor Leo of Vercelli and the poem 
Roma caput mundi, and what Fuhrmann has described as a dossier 
of documents relating to the coronation of 962 (Bamberg, Staats- 
bibliothek, can. 4, Italy s.x).4? These include the pseudo-Isidorean 
decretals and the text of the Constitutum Constantini from which a 
certain amount of political theory concerning the imperial posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the pope and the church might be derived. Yet all 
are of Italian origin and all predate Otto’s reign by some decades. 
The total corpus of books associated with Otto produces only the 
small group of liturgical books from Reichenau with any discern- 
ible link with the ruling house and actually of German origin. 
Only one other, a copy of Boethius perhaps given to Otto by his 
first tutor Bernward of Hildesheim, was copied by a German 
scribe.*? All the others were supplied from West Francia and Italy, 
mostly by means of gifts from Otto’s teachers rather than as a 
result of his own initiative. Whether or not this can be taken as a 
reflection on the poverty of Ottonian intellectual culture, though 
I doubt it, what it does seem to indicate is Otto’s absorption in 
Italian affairs and lack of contact with what was going on in his 
German realm. In such a context the sumptuous gifts from 
Reichenau look like an appeal for attention and recognition and 
an affirmation of what his contemporary scribes and artists could 
achieve. Certainly the Italian orientation of Otto III's cultural 
41 Miitherich, ‘The library of Otto IH’ (see n. 31), p. 22. 
42H, Fuhrmann, ‘Konstantinische Schenkung und abendlandisches Kaisertum’, 

DA, 22 (1966), 143-51. 

43 Bamberg Staatsbibliothck, Class 14 (Germany, s.x), sec H. Fischer, ‘Die kGnig- 


liche Bibliothek in Bamberg und ihre Handschriften’, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, 24 (1907), 364-93. 
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interests contrasts sharply with the cultivation of German centres 
of book production under Henry II. 

The almost total absence of any manuscripts that can be associ- 
ated directly with Byzantium, or which contain Greek, 
moreover, is striking. Only in the St Gallen Quadripartite Psalter, 
borrowed by Otto II from St Gallen, and presumably inherited 
by Otto III (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Bibl. 44. St Gallen AD 
909), and in the Greek alphabets in majuscule and indifferent 
minuscule added in the tenth century to Bamberg, Bibl. patr. 61, 
fol. 131v, a copy of Gregory of Tours’ De cursu stellaruam and 
Isidore of Seville’s De natura rerum, is any Greck to be found at all. 
The overwhelming impression, moreover, is of Italy as the 
primary source of supply of older books acquired from a variety 
of different sources and by various means. There is no systematic 
patronage of particular centres, no group of scholars associated 
with the court, no royal role in the dissemination of particular 
texts, no cultivation of contemporary scholarship, no court 
atelier, no sign even of occasional sponsorship of individual schol~ 
ars or craftsmen. 

It would perhaps seem unfair to set the Ottonian rulers against 
the Carolingian yardstick were it not for the facts, first of all that 
Charlemagne himself was regarded, at least by Otto III, as a 
model for the exercise of kingship** and, secondly, that compar- 
able resources to those enjoyed by the Carolingian rulers were 
available to the Ottonians, as we shall see. Nevertheless it is clear 
that, apart from the personal intellectual interests of Otto III, we 
must look elsewhere for developments in Ottonian culture, even 
if no further than the women of the Ottonian dynasty. 

What, for example, of Theophano herself? In Trier Stadt- 
bibliothek there is a magnificent Latin and Greek Psalter (MS 7/9 
8° Trier, s.x™) (see Fig. 8). Five scribes were responsible for its 
copying, the first of whom, writing in gold on purple-dyed 
parchment, was none other than the scribe and artist known as the 
Master of the Registrum Gregorii who was also responsible for the 
resplendent marriage charter of Theophano drawn up in April 
972 (Staatsarchiv Wolfenbiittel 6 Urkunde 11), and the Gospel 
Books containing portraits of Otto Il mentioned earlier.47 The 
main text of the Psalter is the Latin Psalterium Romanum, written 


“4 See, for example, Thietmar, Chronicon, IV, 47 (see n. 23), pp. 162-4. 
* Hoffinan, Buchkunst (see n. 18), pp. 488 and 103: 16, 176. The manuscript is small, 
164 mm x 128 mm, 203 folios long with only fiftcen lines to a page. 
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in a heavy formal caroline minuscule, with all the letters clearly 
separated and with virtually no abbreviations. A Greek interlinear 
translation is provided in Greck uncials. The lay-out is appro- 
priate for a reader who had training in Greek and wished to learn 
or to understand Latin, One could in fact learn Latin from it. By 
contrast, it is worth noting that the two other bilingual Psalters 
extant from Ottonian Germany in the tenth century are designed 
for Latin readers wishing to learn Greek: Bernkastel-Kues Cusa~ 
nusstift 10 (Fulda, s.x) represents a tenth-century descendant of 
the bilingual Psalters recorded at Fulda in the mid-ninth century 
but with tenth-century corrections in a Greek hand.*° Manu~ 
scripts such as this offer a precious glimpse of occasional Greek 
visitors to, or resident in, the monasteries of the Ottonian 
kingdom. Bernkastel-Kues Cusanusstift 9, written north of the 
Alps in the late ninth or early tenth century, contains, in three 
columns to a page, the Greek text transliterated into Roman 
letters in caroline minuscule, the Latin Vulgate text and the Greek 
text in Greek uncial. Allgeier has proposed that this manuscript 
was designed to serve as an introduction to the Greek language for 
a Latin reader and, because some Greek articles were excluded in 
order to achieve verbal symmetry, that the Psalter in fact pro- 
vided an elementary textbook of Greek vocabulary.*” 

Although it is not possible to associate Bernkastel-Kues Cusa- 
nusstift 9 with anyone in particular, it is likely that the Trier 
Psalter, in Latin for a Greek reader, on the other hand, represented 
a commission, perhaps from the Ottonian court. If we accept that 
the use of gold usually indicates a royal recipient, and appreciate 
the significance of the same scribe being associated with the Psalter 
and with Theophano’s marriage charter, it seems likely that the 
most obvious recipient of a book to assist a reader of Greek to 
learn Latin was Theophano herself.“* The necessity to learn the 


© ibid., p. 144. Compare B. Bischoff, “Das gricchische Element in der abendlin- 
dischen Bildung des Mittelalters’, in his Mittelalterliche Studien, 11 (Stuttgart, 
1967), pp. 246-75, at p. 253 and n. 35. 

47 A. Allgeicr, “Exegetische Beitrige zur Geschichte des Griechischen vor dem 
Humanismus’, Brblica, 24 (1943), 261-88 at 269, and see also Berschin, Greek 
Letters (sec n. 8), pp. 192-3. 

*# Compare G. Franz’s entry in Vor dem Jahr 1000 (see n. 32), no. 38, p. 142, where 
he states his preference for the Psalter (dated 985-93) being made for Archbishop 
Egbert (977-93), without, however, any supporting evidence. Berschin, Greek 
Letters (sce n. 8), p. 192, stops short of accepting the traditional designation of 
the book as the ‘Psalter of Theophanu’ and describes Archbishop Egbert as the 
‘spiritus rector of this manuscript’. 
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language of the country to which one moved on marriage is well 
documented. In the case of Rotrud, a daughter of Charlemagne 
betrothed to Constantine VI, it is the clerics who accompanied her 
for whom we have some indication that they were to learn Greek, 
whereas tutors were sent beforehand to teach Greek to Hedwig of 
Swabia in readiness for her marriage.” In the case of Theophano, 
however, no such preparation is recorded. It is likely, indeed, that 
there had been no time for such advance preparation and Theo- 
phano was set to the task of learning Latin on her marriage.°° The 
bilingual Psalter, presenting a no doubt familiar text to her, 
would have been one way of assisting her and was commissioned 
for her use by someone connected with the court, the most likely 
person being, in my view, Queen Adelheid. The bilingual Psalter 
serves as a symbol for Theophano’s place in the Ottonian world. 
She had to learn the language and the ways of the people whose 
queen she had become.>! 

That Theophano became an Ottonian queen in all respects and 
not just in name has to be appreciated if we are to assess whether 
or not she was able to play a part in Ottonian intellectual culture. 
Theophano, whose parentage is uncertain, is generally accepted as 
being the niece of the emperor of Byzantium, John Tzimiskes.>* 
We know nothing and hear nothing about her before her mar- 
riage to Otto II in Rome in April 972. Her marriage charter and 
contemporary accounts of the wedding at the time give the 
impression that she was very young.>> That she was indeed very 


4 Einhard, Vita Karoli, c. 19 (see n. 16), p. 190; Berschin, Greek Letters (see n. 8), 
pp. 108-10 and K. Neff, Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus (Munich, 1980), 
pp. 67-8; Ekkehard IV, Casus sancti Galli, 90, ed, H. Haefele, AQDG 10 (Darm- 
stadt, 1980), p. 184. 

* On the chronology of the marriage see G. Wolf, ‘Wer war Theophanu?”’, in von 
Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, ll, pp. 385-96 and his references. 

51 Similar examples of Byzantine princesses marrying into foreign royal houses can 
be cited, such as Maria Lekapena of Bulgaria. S$. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his Reign: A Study of Tenth-Century Byzantium (Cambridge, 1929, 
reprinted 1988), pp. 97-8; J. Shepard, ‘A marriage too far?: Maria Lekapena and 
Peter of Bulgaria’ (this volume). 

52 WHR. von Collenburg, ‘Wer war Theophanu?’, Genealogisches Jahrbuch, 64 
(1964), 49-71. Wolf, ‘Wer war Theophanu?’ (see n. 50), pp. 387-8, rehearses the 
arguments and argues that she was the niece of John Tzimiskes’ first wife, a 
member of the Skleros family. G, Wolf, ‘Nochmals zur Frage: Wer war Theo- 
phanu?”, BZ, 81 (1988), 272-83, provides details of earlier literature. 

53 See, for example, Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, MII, c. 71, Quellen zur Geschichte 
der sdchsischen Katserzeit, ed. HE. Lohmann, in A. Bauer and R. Rau, new edn, 
AQDG 8 (Darmstadt, 1977), p. 176, who refers to her as pwella; and see M. 
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young is supported by the fact that the birth of her first child was 
not until 975 and that in the next five years she proved her fertility 
by giving birth to four further children. She would, however, 
presumably have been required to be capable of conceiving and to 
have reached the customary minimum age for marriage before 
she was married to Otto II. We may envisage therefore, a young 
girl of twelve or thirteen years old; of a not-deprived background 
and surely relatively elevated social status in the Byzantine aristoc- 
racy, who may have spent some time at the royal Byzantine court, 
and who may have received the standard education for a gir] with 
good connections in Byzantium, whatever that was.°* She was 
married into a family, and, indeed, a people, with a long tradition 
of strong-minded and forceful queens.>> Surely she would have 
needed to be educated in the Saxon way, just as her counterpart, 
Bertha, illegitimate daughter of Hugh of Arles, had her name 
changed to Eudokia and was educated in Byzantine imperial ways 
on her marriage to the soon-to-be emperor Romanos II. 

The obvious person to instruct Theophano in Ottonian ways 
was Adelheid, with help perhaps from Matilda, abbess of Qued~ 


Uhilirz, “Studien tiber Theophanu, I und Il’, DA, 6 (1943), 442-74, and W. 
Ohnsorge, “Die Heirat Ottos I]. mit der Byzantinerin Theophanu (972)’, 
reprinted in his Ost-Rom und der Westen: gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Geschichte der 
byzantinisch-abendldndischen Beziehungen und des Kaisertums (Darmstadt, 1983), 
pp. 128-72. Compare also M. Stratmann, ‘Die Kaiserin Theophanu in den 
erzihlenden Quellen des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts’, in von Euw and Schreiner, 
Kaiserin Theophanu, HW, pp. 413-23. 

54 ALE. Laiou, ‘The role of women in Byzantine society’, JOB, 34/1, XVI Inter- 
nationaler Byzantinischer Kongress, Wien 4-9 Oktober (Vienna, 1981), 233-60, and 
Robert Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine world’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 4 (1978), pp. 39-54. This view is shared by F. Tinnefeld, ‘Die Braut aus 
Byzanz — Fragen zum Theophanus Umfeld und gesellschafthicher Stellung vor 
ihrer abendlandischen Heirat’, in Kaiserin Theophanu Prinzessin aus der Fremde — 
des Westreichs Grosse Kaiserin, ed. G. Wolf (Cologne, Weimar and Vienna, 1991), 
pp. 247-61, who also adds a useful caveat as far as Theophano’s likely childhood 
enyironment is concemed. The possibility that Theophano was married before 
she reached puberty, however, cannot be excluded. Byzantium would permit 
child-marriages for rcasons of state: see R. Macrides, ‘Dynastic marriages’, in 
Byzantine Diplomacy, cd. J.E.B, Shepard and S. Franklin (Belfast, 1992), p. 275. I 
am grateful to Jonathan Shepard for these references. 

55 See K.J. Leyser, Rule and Conflict in an Early Medieval Society: Ottontan Saxony 
(London, 1979), pp. 49-74. P. Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens: sainteté dynastique, 
sainteté royale et sainteté féminine autour de l’an mil (Sigmaringen, 1986) and F.-R. 
Erkens, ‘Die Frau als Herrscherin in ottonisch-friihsalischer Zcit’, in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Katserin Theopharm, ll, pp. 245-60. 

56 Liutprand, Antapadosis, V, 20 (sce n. 9), p. 466, sce Runciman, The Emperor 
Romanus Lecapenus (see n. 51), p. 196. 
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linburg (954/5-99), Otto II’s sister. What relations were like 
between these women in the early years is unknown. Formal 
acknowledgement was made by Theophano and Otto in calling 
their first-born child Adelheid, after her grandmother, and one 
suspects that Adelheid would have been a somewhat domineering 
mother-in-law who had taken the young bride firmly in hand.*’ 
Charters between the years 976 and 981 in which Theophano 
intervenes, fully in accordance with long-established Frankish 
custom for the making of gifts by queens, appear to reflect the 
debt Theophano owed to the kindness of the nuns of Herzebrock, 
Nivelles, Gandersheim (where Otto I’s niece Gerberga was 
abbess), Herford and S. Maria in Cosmedin in Ravenna, that is, 
some of the convents on the royal iter where Theophano stayed to 
give birth to her babies or was cared for in the difficult five years 
of almost non-stop pregnancy and a growing clutch of small 
children.°® The close family connections of many of these con- 
vents with the royal house, many of them actually presided over 
by royal abbesses, is one indication of how Theophano herself was 
absorbed into the family and came under the influence of mother- 
and sister-in-law and aunts by marriage. It is also in a number of 
these family convents that the most innovative of Ottonian 
literary and historiographical writing was done, not least the 
Terentian plays of Hrotsvit.°? [t was to female members of the 
royal house that some of these works were dedicated or by whom 
they were commissioned. Works celebrating the queens of the 
Liudolfing dynasty, moreover, were also produced. We need only 
to recall the two Lives of Queen Matilda written by a nun at 
Nordhausen in about 975, possibly on commission from Otto II 
or Adelheid, which constitute the most eloquent proclamations of 
a distinctive ideal of sanctity, of a peculiarly royal and feminine 
sanctity that was of far-reaching importance for the sense of 
identity and religious ideals of the Ottonian royal house.™ It fell 


5? M. Uhlirz, ‘Scudien ber Theophanu HI’, DA, 9 (1951-2), 122-35, discusses the 
significance of these names. See also O. Perst, “Zur Reihenfolge der Kinder Ottos 
Il. und der Theophano’, DA, 14 (1958), 230-6; Wolf, ‘Wer war Theophanu?’ (see 
n. 50), p. 389, suggests chat Sophia was named after Theophano’s mother. 

38 Uhlirz, ‘Studien uber Theophanu III’ (see n. 57). On the iter and the royal 
monasteries see John W. Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship and Royal Monasteries in 
Early Medieval Germany, 936-1075 (Cambridge, 1993). 

59 P, Dronke, Women Writers of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 5-83 and 
his references. Sce also C. Villa, La ‘Lectura Terentii’ (Padua, 1984), pp. 99-132. 

© Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens (see n. 55), pp. 120-234. 
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to the royal women, too, to uphold the status of the dynasty.® To 
this possibly self-appointed task can be linked Widukind of 
Corvey’s Res gestae Saxonicae dedicated to Matilda, abbess of 
Quedlinburg and Otto I’s daughter. It was also Matilda who 
commissioned the Annales Quedlinburgenses.” Hrotsvit of Gan- 
dersheim’s Gesta Ottonis commissioned by Gerberga, Otto I’s 
niece, and her Primordia coenobii Gandersheimensis on the origins of 
Gandersheim composed in 973 or so, are further contributions on 
the part of the female members of the royal family to the record~ 
ing of their dynasty’s history.© This writing of history by and for 
women of the Liudolfing house has rightly been stressed by Elisa- 
beth van Houts as indicating their function as transmitters of 
information about their families and as preservers of tradition and 
a historical past.® Yet the levels of culture implied by such a role 
must also be stressed, for it is quite clear from the extant sources 
relating to such royal female religious houses as Quedlinburg, 
Gandersheim, Essen, Nordhausen or Susteren and the aristocratic 
foundations of Niedermiinster, Fischbeck, Herford and Mes- 
chede, Gernrode, Hilwartshausen and Lamspringe, that education 
was available in some of them, and that they possessed, even if 
they themselves did not produce, their own books.® If the male 
members of the royal house showed only an occasional interest in 
learning, the queens and royal daughters and nieces were far more 
active, and it is a subject that needs far fuller investigation than is 


6 See K. Sonnleitner, ‘Sclbsebewusstsein und Selbstverstandnis der ottonischen 
Frauen im Spiegel der Historiographie des 10. Jahrhunderts’, in Geschichte und ihre 
Quellen: Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hausmann zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. R. Hartel (Graz, 
1987), pp. 111-19, 

& Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, preface, ed. Lohmann (see n. 53), p. 16. 

3 Annales Quedlinburgenses, MGH SS III, pp. 18-90 and the discussion by K. Sonn- 
leitner, ‘Die Annalistik der Ottonenzcit als Quelle fur die Frauengeschichte’, 
Schriftenrethe des Instituts fiir Geschichte: Darstellungen, 2 (Graz, 1988), 233-49. 

© Carmen de Gestis Odonis | Imperatoris and Primordia Coenobii Gandesheimensis of 
Hrotsvit, in Hrotsvithae Opera, ed. H. Homeyer (Paderborn, 1970). See also the 
discussion by G. Althoff, ‘Causa scribendi und Darstellungsabsicht: die Lebensbe- 
schreibungen der K6nigin Mathilde und andere Beispicle’, in Litterae Medit Aevi: 
Festschrift fur Johanne Autenreith zu ihrem 65. Geburtstag, ed. M. Borgolte and 
H. Spillmg (Sigmaringen, 1988), pp. 117-33. 

65 E. yan Houts, ‘Women and the writing of history in the early Middle Ages: the 
case of abbess Matilda of Essen and Aethelweard’, Early Medieval Europe, 1 (1992), 
53 68. 

6 B. Bischoff, Mittelalterliche Schatzverzeichnisse, 1 (Seucegart, 1967) and R. McKiet- 
erick, ‘Frauen und Schriftlichkeit im Frihmittelalter’, in Weibliche Lebensgestal- 
tung im friihen Mittelalter, ed. H.-W. Goetz (Cologne, 1991), pp. 65-118 at p. 115. 
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possible here. Theophano herself, however, does not appear in this 
intellectual context, and apart from the part she may have played 
in the appointment of her son’s tutors, there is little evidence for 
any role played by her in the intellectual culture of her time, cither 
jn promoting the existing Latin culture of the German realm or in 
introducing Greek texts or authors to her adopted country. 

It is arguable that even her political position as regent and the 
much discussed title coimperatrix owe more to the Frankish and 
Saxon context than to any whisper of Byzantine influence. From 
at least 29 April 974 Theophano is referred to as consors regni and 
coimperatrix. Consors regni at least had been a title used before by 
such Frankish queens as Richardis, wife of Charles the Fat, and by 
Adelheid when still married to King Lothar of Italy.°’ Coimpe- 
ratrix appears to be a new title. It has been argued that this is 
a consequence of contemporary or fairly recent Byzantine 
examples. It is certainly possible. A vivid visual image of a 
Byzantine empress portrayed as a female counterpart to an 
emperor was of course available to Otto If in San Vitale at 
Ravenna and the magnificent portraits there in mosaic of Justinian 
and Theodora, where interpretation of their relative status and of 
the significance of the differences between the two portraits is left 
entirely to the beholder. Nevertheless, an acceptable hypothesis of 
a Byzantine model would have to be matched by the assumption 
of the plausibility of Ottonian acceptance of a Byzantine and 
therefore, presumably by definition, alien, idea in the tenth 
century. The concepts need not have been as polarized as this 
implies, however, for Ottonians in the 970s could well have 
latched on to Byzantine titles, modes of expression or icono~ 
graphy to express graphically or, possibly, more grandiosely, 
notions of the status of the royal spouse which already existed 
among them, but for which adequate vocabulary or visual images 
had been lacking hitherto. 

Given the use already in Ottonian documents of words such as 
consors regni and augusta, the activities of Adelheid as empress, and 


67 Uhlirz, ‘Studien iiber Theophanu Ill’ (sec n. 57) and K. Uhlirz, ‘Dic Interven- 
tionen in den Urkunden des K6nigs Otto II. bis zum Tode der Kaiserin Theo- 
phanu’, Neues Archiv, 21 (1896), 115-37. 

68 Uhlirz, “Studien ber Theophanu II’ (see n. 57). See also W. Ohnsorge, ‘Das 
Mitkaisertum in der abendlandischen Geschichte des friiheren Mittelalters’, Zeit- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt. 67 (1950), 307-35 and 
M. Uhlirz, ‘Zu dem Mitkaisertum der Ottonen: “Theophanu coimperatrix’”’ 
BZ, 50 (1957), 383-9. 
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the prominent role women played in Ottonian political and 

ecclesiastical life, however, Theophano’s position could also be 

interpreted as a logical consequence of the development of female 

royal influence as queen dowager or queen in the absence of a 

royal wife for her son the emperor. This is in contrast to recent 

Byzantine experience where there is no instance in the tenth 

century of a Byzantine augusta taking the helm for long. The ten- 

dency there, if we think of Theophano, widow of Romanos II 

and mother of Basil If and Constantine [II, who wed Nikephoros 

II Phokas, was of the need of a widowed empress to gain a strong 

new emperor-husband. In the west, however, it was not only 

Theophano who grasped the reins of government on occasion. 

Otto II’s sister Matilda played a key role, alongside Adeltheid and 

Theophano, in 984, and was left in charge when her nephew Otto 

III went to Rome in 997.© Adelheid, moreover, is as prominent 

in the political intrigues of the Ottonian realm revealed in 

Gerbert of Rheims’ letters as Theophano, and so, for that matter, 

is Adelheid’s daughter by her first marriage, Emma, queen of the 

Franks.” The lives of Henry I’s queen Matilda, referred to earlier, 

make her strong influence within the kingdom very clear.” 

There are also earlier examples of Frankish royal women playing 

a prominent role as regents for their sons and as de facto rulers of 

the kingdom, to mention only the Merovingian examples of 

Balthild, Nantichild and Brunhild,”* the Carolingian Plectrude in 

the eighth century attempting to safeguard the inheritance of her 

randsons,”* and the empress Engelberga in the ninth century and 

8 . Cee - P 8 8 . Y . 

her activities as regent in Italy,” to say nothing of contemporaries 

5 Thietmar, Chromicon (see n. 23), 1V, 40-2, pp. 176-80 and Annales Quedlinburgen- 
ses, 984-985 (see n. 63), pp. 65-7; Leyser, Rule and Conflict (see n. 55), p. 44. 

7% Die Briefsammlung Gerberts von Rheims, ed, F. Weigle, nos. 6, 20, 52, 74, 97, 103, 
417, 119, 120, 128, 138, 204, 208, 215, MGH Die Bricfe der deutschen Kaiserzeit 
(Berlin, Zurich, etc., 1966), 28, 42, 81, 104, 127, 133, 144, 146-8, 155, 165, 246, 
248, 256. 

71 Vita Mahthildis reginae antiquior, ed. R. Kopke, MGH SS X, pp. 573-82, and 
Vita Mahthildis reginae (posterior), ed. G.H. Pertz, MGH SS IV, pp. 282-302. 
Corbet, Les Saints ottoniens (see n. 55), pp. 120-234. 

7 J.L. Nelson, ‘Queens as Jezcbels: the careers of Brunhild and Balthild in Mero- 
vingian history’, in Medieval Women, ed. D. Baker, Studies in Church History, 
Subsidia I (Oxford, 1978), pp. 31-78. 

7% Predcgar, Continuationes, 7-9, The Fourth Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar with its 
Continuations, ed. ).M. Wallace-Hadrill (London, 1960), pp. 86-8. 

7 Sec, for example, the Ietters exchanged between Engelberga and Pope John VIII, 
MGH Epistolae VII, nos. 44, 82, 91, 94, 212, 293, pp. 42-3, 77-8, 86-7, 88-9, 
190-1, 255-6 and C.E. Odegaard, “The Empress Engleberga’, Speculum, 26 


(1951), 77-103 and G. Pochettino, ‘L’imperatrice Angleberga, 850-890’, Archi- 
vio Storico Lombardo, 5th series 48 (1921), 39-149. 
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such as Aclfthryth, wife of the Anglo-Saxon king Edgar” and 
Adclheid herself as Lothar of Italy’s widow.’ Exertion of a force~ 
ful influence in politics, if not actual power, was not apparently 
something necessarily bestowed by any constitutional right. 
Much depended on the personality, and the family, of the women 
concerned and the degree to which they had committed support 
from the male officials and advisers, especially leading church- 
men, who supported the ruler.””? The queen’s position is always 
defined in relation to a son, grandson or husband. Theophano was 
acting as an Ottonian queen in the political turbulence that ensued 
on her husband’s death and in the gifts she made in gratitude for 
services rendered to her. 

However, a lack of total familiarity with Ottonian culture may 
have militated against Theophano playing anything other than a 
passive role as far as the royal patronage of intellectual culture was 
concerned. It was her mother- and sister-in-law and aunt by 
marriage, together with her daughters, Adelheid and Sophia (and 
perhaps Matilda too), who were the active royal participants in, 
and occasionally promoters of, Ottonian intellectual and cultural 
life.” 

In Ottonian Germany as a whole, however, it appears to have 
been episcopal patronage, rather than royal patronage, which was 
the deciding factor in the degree of literacy and educational 
achievement. The cathedral schools of Trier under bishop Ruot~ 
bert (931-56), Augsburg under Udalrich, Eichstate under Star- 
chand and Utrecht under Balderich were notable, and many boys 


® Pp. Stafford, ‘The king’s wife in Wessex’, Past and Present, 91 (1981), 3-27 and 
P. Stafford, Queens, Concubines and Dowagers (London, 1983), especially 
pp. 124-7, 164-5. 

7% See Die Lebensbeschreibung der Kaiserin Adelheid von Abt Odilo, ed. H. Paulart, 
Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir dsterretchische Geschichtsforschung, Erganzungsband 
20/2 (1962), ‘Das Epitaphium’, cc. 3, 9 and 15, pp. 32, 36 and 40; ‘Das Wunder- 
bericht’, c. 2, pp. 46-8. F.P. Wimmer, Kaiserin Adelheid, Gemahlin Ottos I. des 
Grossen in threm Leben und Wirken vor 931-73 (Regensburg, 1897) and Corbet, 
Les saints oftoniens (sec n. 55), pp. 81-110. 

77 E, Ward, ‘Caesar’s wife: the career of the Empress Judith, 819-829", in Charle- 

magne’s Heir: New Perspectives on the Reign of Louis the Pious, ed. P. Godiman and 

R. Collins (Oxford, 1990), pp. 205 31 and see the comments by Stafford, 

Queens, Concubines and Dowagers (see n. 75). 

See, for example, V. Elbern, Das erste Jahrtausend (Dusseldorf, 1962), nos. 376, 

378, 382, 383, 384, 385; Kunst und Kultur im Weserraum 800-1600 (Corvey, 1966), 

no. 162; P. Perst, ‘Die Kaisertochtcr Sophic Abtissin von Gandersheim in Essen, 

975-1039’, Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch, 38 (1957), 5-46, and the patronage of 

history writing above, p. 186. 
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were sent there for training.”? Other bishops employed one of the 
visiting scholars called to Germany by Otto. Bishop Poppo of 
Wiirzburg, for example, had Stephen of Novara as head of his 
cathedral school for many years.®° Wolfgang, later bishop of 
Regensburg, had taught in the cathedral school at Trier when 
Henry, Poppo’s brother, was archbishop there between 956 and 
964.5! Bruno himself restored the school of Cologne and was 
active in Lotharingia and Liége, already celebrated for its learning 
under bishop Ebrachar.®? Bruno’s school friends Adalbero and 
Gauzlin were active promoters of their cathedral schools at Metz 
and Toul respectively once they became bishops.®? Hilward of 
Halberstadt and Balderich of Speyer were both educated at St 
Gallen.** Archbishop Frederick of Salzburg was helped in his 
cathedral school by Liudfrid the schoolmaster and Otto’s own 
son William stimulated renewed interest in learning at Mainz. 


% Othloh, Vita sancti Wolfeangi episcopt Ratisbonensis, c. 7, MGH SS IV, pp. 528-9; 
Gerhard, Vita sancti Oudalrici episcopi augustant, c. 1, ed. G. Waitz, in H. Kallfelz 
(trans.), Lebensbeschreibungen einiger Bischofe des 10.-12. Jahrhunderts, AQDG 22 
(Darmstadt, 1973), p. 54; S. Weinfurter, Die Geschichte der Bichstatter Bischéfe des 
Anonymus Haserensis, c. 11, Eichstatter Studien, NF 24 (Regensburg, 1987), 
pp. 47 and 125-8 (and Anonymus Haserensis, c. 11, MGH SS VII, p. 257); Ruotger, 
Vita sancti Brunonis archiepiscopi Coloniensts, c. 4, ed. 1. Ott, in Kaillfelz, Lebensbe- 
schreibungen, p. 184. 

& Othloh, Vita sancti Wolfgangt episcopt Ratisbonensis, c. 4, MGH SS IV, p. 528. 

8 fbid., c. 7, p. 529. 

82 Liége continued to flourish under bishop Notker (972-1008): see Anselm, Gesta 
episcoporum Tungrensium, Tratectensium et Leadienstum, c. 24, MGH SS VI], p. 201, 
Gozechin of Mainz, Epistola ad Vacherum itidem scholasticum olim discipulum, cc. 
7-8, PL 143, cols. 885-908 at col. 889; and Aegidius Aureaevallensis, Gesta 
episcoporum Leodiensium, MGH SS XXYV, p. 60. See also G. Kurth, Notger de Liege 
et la civilisation au Xe siécle (Brussels, 1905). On the school at Cologne see Sigebert, 
Vita Deoderict episcopt Mettensis, MGH SS IV, 1.2, pp. 464-5, R. Kottje, ‘Schreib- 
stattcn und Bibliothcken in Koln Ende des 10. Jahrhunderts’, in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, pp. 153-64; I. Jeffré ‘Handschriftliche Zeugnisse 
zur Geschichte der K6Iner Domschule im 10. und 11, Jahrhundert’, in ibid., 1, 
pp. 165-71, and P.C. Jacobsen, ‘Latcinische Dichtung in K6ln im 10. und 11. 
Jahrhundert’, in ibid., I, pp. 173-89. 

83 See W. Wattenbach and R. Holtzmann, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittel- 
alter: die Zeit der Sachsen und Salier, 1, Das Zeitalter des ottontischen Staates, revised 
edn ed. FJ. Schmale (Darmstadt, 1978), pp. 179, 182, 186-7. On Gauzlin of Toul 
see also MGH SS IV, pp. 487-9. 

4 Vita Meinwerc, c. 3, MGH SS XI, p. 108, Compare Wattenbach-Holtzmann, 

Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (see n. 83), p. 213. 

Wulfhere, Vita Codehardi anterior, c. 6, MGH SS XI, p. 172, and compare 

Wattenbach-Holtzmann, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (see n. 83), pp. 200 and 

284; Manitius, Geschichte der latetnischen Literatur (seen. 10), pp. 701, 714. Several 

Ottonian scholars, such as Widukind of Corvey and Adalbert of St Maximin, 
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Archbishop Adalbert of Magdeburg founded the cathedral school 
at Magdeburg led by Ohtrich, one of the most famous philoso- 
phers of his day, and Bernward of Hildesheim was educated 
there. Bishop Otwin, formerly a monk of Reichenau, and abbot 
of St Moritz at Magdeburg, promoted learning at Hildesheim.*” 
Corvey and Gandersheim in Saxony, Hersfeld in Hesse, St Gallen 
in Swabia, St Pantaleon in Cologne and Laubach in lower 
Lotharingia were the most celebrated for their learning. Other 
foundations sought at least to establish good schools, such as 
Herford and Werden in Saxony, Fulda in Hesse, Reichenau in 
Swabia, Einsiedeln in Bavaria and St Maximin of Trier in 
Lotharingia. Valuable information concerning the schools and 
curricula can be obtained from the accounts of the early education 
of Bruno of Cologne, Bernward of Hildesheim and Ulrich of 
Augsburg.®® Bruno was entrusted to bishop Balderich of Utrecht 
to be instructed in the liberal arts. 


He made great progress in his understanding of his lessons in 
school ... after he had learnt the rudiments of grammar ... he 
began with his teacher to read the poetry of Prudentius... 
Thereafter there was no branch of Latin and Greek learning that 
his lively mind did not investigate... Whatever new and 
important developments were taking place in history, rhetoric, 
poetry and philosophy, Bruno knew about it and would 
investigate it with the learned men at the court.®? 


This text, if not a hagiographer’s hyperbole, is one of our few 
indications that there may have been some scholars at Otto I’s 
court. If we knew a little more it might serve to ameliorate the 
rather bleak picture I have painted concerning the intellectual 
interests of at least one of the Ottonian rulers. 

Ulrich of Augsburg was entrusted by his parents to St Gallen, 


later archbishop of Magdeburg, appear to have spent some time at Mainz. On the 
Mainz scriptorivm in the later tenth and early cleyenth centuries see Hoffmann, 
Buchkunst (see n. 18), pp. 226-73. 

% Thangmar, Vita sancti Bernwardi episcopi Hildesheimensis, c.1, ed. G. Pertz, Lebens- 
beschretbungen (see n. 79), p. 274. 

87 Translatio sancti Epiphanii, c. 4, MGH SS IV, p. 249. 

88 An informative, if uncritical and insufficiently documented introductory survey 
is C.E, Lutz, Schoolmasters of the Tenth Century (Hamden, Conn., 1977). 

® Ruotger, Vita Brunonis (see n. 79), c. 5. Note also the reference to the scola at the 
palatium where Bruno could indulge to the full his intellectual interests at his 
brother’s court. Compare c. 8 where Bruno is able to take the books he needs 
with him when the court travels. 
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where he would be able to learn about the religious life and 
acquire some learning. Ulrich was taught grammar by a monk 
called Waninc, and he was also instructed daily in matters of 
religion and all the other school subjects. Bernward’s parents 
saw that he was taught by his uncle Folemar, a pious deacon, and 
bishop Osdag of Hildesheim, where he learnt to write poetry, 
thetoric, dialectic, the arts of script, illumination and metalwork 
and of building in wood and stone. He subsequently went for 
further training at Mainz.%! A succession of bishops trained in the 
various schools are recorded in connection with these schools as 
well as from Liége. All reveal how much a learned bishop or 
abbot was respected. This is spelt out also in the case of Rather of 
Verona by Liutprand, who ‘because of his piety and his know~ 
ledge of the seven liberal arts was made bishop’.%? Anselm’s Gesta 
episcoporum Leodiensium, moreover, notes that ‘many churches 
rejoiced to have as their pastors men trained by [Ebrachar, bishop 
of Liége (959-71)], among them Gunther, archbishop of Salz- 
burg, Rothard and Erluin, who succeeded one another in the see 
of Cambrai, Haimo, bishop of Verdun and Adalbold, bishop of 
Utrecht’. 

Learning in the liberal arts of the tenth-century schools, there- 
fore, was one essential qualification for office in both the secular 
and ecclesiastical administration. Almost without exception, 
moreover, these bishops, active in their sees in the promotion of 
the cathedral schools and of learning generally, were monks from 
the ‘reformed’ monastic centres. That they were made bishops 
rather than abbots meant that in the course of the tenth century 
the monastic schools appear to have been eclipsed by the cathedral 
schools in the East Frankish kingdom as far as education was 
concerned. These cathedral schools preserved the traditional 
forms of education — Bible study, Church Fathers, Latin classics 


® Vita sancti Oudalrici, c. 1, Lebensbeschreibungen (sce n. 79), p. 54. 

% Vita sancti Bernwardi, cc. 1 and 2, Lebensbeschreibungen (sec n. 79), p. 274 and 276, 

% Liutprand, Antapodosis, I, 42; ed. and trans. Wright, Works of Liudprand (sec 
n. 9), p. 132. 

53 Ansclm, Gesta episcoporum Leodiensium (see n. 82), c. 25, p. 205. On all the 
episcopal schools and possible, if tenuous, links with the court (largely in a 
practical context) see J. Fleckenstein, ‘KGnigshof und Bischofschule unter Otto 
dem Grossen’, Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 38 (1956), 38-62, reprinted in J. Flecken- 
stein, Ordnungen und formende Kraft des Mittelalters: ausgewahlte Beitrage (Got- 
tingen, 1989), pp. 168-92. Anselm’s comments, however, are not necessarily to be 
read as tributes to the scholarship of these men. 
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and a few contemporary authors. It is only occasionally, in the 
form of chronicles, verses and minor works, that there is any 
literary creativity. In the monasteries, however, no longer the 
principal educational centres, there was rather more in the way of 
literary and above all creative musical and liturgical production. 

Some interest in Greek is evident in the so-called Greek 
grammar included in a general collection of grammars made by 
Froumund of Tegernsee at the end of the tenth century.” Apart 
from the Gospel Book of the second half of the tenth century now 
in Vienna, but possibly written in Constantinople itself, there is 
hardly any sign of an interest in, or knowledge of, Greek culture 
to any greater extent than was evident in the Carolingian world, 
though there are now indications in new work on Ottonian 
culture that the tenth century may, in some respects, have sur~ 
passed the ninth.%° Ottonian intellectual culture was thriving in 
the tenth century: much teaching, learning, and a continuation of 
traditions is apparent, and very occasionally some original literary 
and scholarly endeavour, especially in history and hagiography, 
can be documented. All this, however, seems to have taken place 
with very little involvement from any member of the royal 
family, let alone Theophano herself. 


4 See C.E. Eder, Die Schule des Klosters Tegernsee im frihen Mittelalter im Spiegel der 
Tegernseer Handschriften, Munchener Beitrage zur Mediavistik und Renaissance- 
Forschung, Beiheft (Munich, 1972), pp. 39-41; WJ. Aerts, ‘The knowledge of 
Greek in western Europe at the time of Theophano and the Greek grammar 
fragment in MS Vindob. 114’, in Byzantium and the Low Countries in the Tenth 
Century: Aspects of Art and History in the Ottonian Era, ed. V.D. van Aalst and K.N. 
Ciggaar (Hernen, 1985), pp. 78-103; G. Sporbeck, ‘Froumund von Tegernsce 
(um 960- 1006/12) als Literat und Lehrer’, in yon Euw and Schreiner, Katserin 
Theophanu, pp. 369-78. 

See, for example, Berschin, Greek Letters (scc n. 8), and the important comments 
made by W. Berschin, A. Bayer, N. Staubach, G. Sporbeck and A. von Euw in 
their contributions to the section ‘Das pricchisch-latcinische Mittelalter’ in von 
Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, 1, pp. 327-400. The Vienna manuscript is 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek cod. gr. 240: see Mazal, Ayzanz und das 
Abendland (see n. 2), no. 377. 
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Froumund’s Greek: an analysis of fol. 12v of 


the Codex Vindobonensis Graecus 114, 


followed by a comparison with a Latin—Greek 


wordlist in MS 179 Auxerre fol. 137v ff 


W.J. AERTS 


On an earlier occasion | published an article on the Greek gram- 
matical fragment which can be found on fols. 13r—-15v of the MS 
Vindobonensis Graecus 114 (hereafter Vind. 114).' The question 
was whether this fragment could be considered a sign of renewed 
or increased knowledge of the Greek language, due to the arrival 
of the Byzantine princess Theophano in Western Europe to be the 
wife of Otto II and empress of the Ottonian Empire. My conclu- 
sions were: 


1. 


Since the fall of the western part of the Roman Empire the know- 
ledge of Greek was at a very poor level. Even scholars such as Isidore 
of Seville (sixth/seventh century), Bede (seventh/eighth century), and 
John Scotus Eriugena (ninth century) had only a superficial and 
defective knowledge of Greek. 


. In Italy the situation was more favourable as a consequence of the 


presence of the Byzantines in southern Italy and of Greek monasteries 
in Rome and elsewhere. 


. What was known of Greek was chiefly based on bilingual (Greek— 


Latin) texts of the Bible and on transmitted Greek—Latin wordlists. 


. The Greek grammar in Vind. 114 has in fact nothing to do with 


Greek, but is a rather clumsy ‘hellenization’ of the (Latin) grammar of 
Donatus. 


MS Vind. 114 has on fols. 3-24 extensive glosses in the margins, 


written by Froumund of Tegernsee (c. 965-1008), who is also 


1 


WJ. Acrts, ‘The knowledge of Greek in Western Europe at the time of Theo- 
phano and the Greek grammar fragment in MS Vindob. 114’, in Byzantium and the 
Low Countries in the Tenth Century: Aspects of Art and History in the Ottonian Era, ed. 
V.D. van Aalst and K.N. Ciggaar (Hernen, 1985), pp. 78-103. 
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9. Codex Vindobonensis Graecus 114, fol. 12v. 
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responsible for the major part of the main texts. The subjects 
mostly bear a grammatical character and are often extracts from 
and/or comments on the Institutiones of Priscian. On the fol. (12v) 
(Fig. 9) which precedes the Greek grammatical fragment is 
another series of graeca which will be analysed in this paper as a 
confirmation of the thesis that, if the arrival of Theophano may 
have stimulated some interest in the Greek language, the know- 
ledge of Greek was not essentially furthered and remained based 
on material which was already available in the West. There are, of 
course, some exceptions to this rule, but besides their being 
exceptional, they have no connection with the coming of Theo- 
phano. One may mention the Latin/Italian/Modern Greek word- 
list of Monza,? a Latin/Greek list from Avranches and another 
from Auxerre.? 

As to Froumund, he was ordained a priest at a rather advanced 
age and he himself considered teaching and the composition of 
occasional poetry his main tasks. He loved to use Greek, but more 
pour épater le bourgeois than to demonstrate a basis in real know- 
ledge. His activities are recorded in Cologne, Feuchtwangen and 
Tegernsec. 

On fol. 12v starts, rather unexpectedly, the discussion of a 
number of Greek words: to begin with, the notion ousia, followed 
by a consideration of fourteen lines. Then comes the series xenodo- 
chium, ptochotrophium, nosochomium, orphanotrophium, gerontocho~ 
mium, brechotrophium, apollogiticum,* panagericum, commentaria 
(sic!), sceda, nichromantii, ydromantia, apolotherium, analogium, con~ 
giarium/epidosin, coragium, stroma and strofa. The words that follow 
(philacteria, nikos, anikos, etc.) have been taken from quotations 
from the third Satire of Juvenal. 

The endings in -ium/-um instead of —ion/-on show already that 
we have to do with a Latin source. The six first~mentioned 
(xenodochium to brechotrophium (the latter is, of course, a mistake 
for brephotrophium)) are qualified by analogous definitions: 


2 See e.g. Monza. 

3 Krijnie Ciggaar, ‘Byzantine marginalia to the Norman conquest’, with an appen- 
dix by W.J. Aerts ‘The Latin—Greek wordlist in MS 236 of the Municipal Library 
of Avranches, fol. 97v.’, in Anglo-Norman Studies, 9 (1987) (= Proceedings of the 
Battle Conference 1986, cd. R. Allen Brown), 43-64, 65-9. For Auxerre, sce 
L. Delisle: ‘Manuscrits de la Biblioth¢que d’Auxcrre’, Le Cabinet Historique, 23 
(1877), 10-5. The transcription of this vocabulary is worked out in the second 
part of this article, 

* The j in the syllable -gi- has been written above a deleted e. 
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xenodochium e[st] loc{us] venerabilis in quo peregrini suscipiuntut 
ptochorrophium =» ” » 9» pauperes et infirmi 
pascuntur 
nosochomium ” ” » 9 [alegroti homines 
curantur 
orphanotrophium =» ” » 9 parentibus orbati pueri 
pascuntur 
gerontochomium ” » 9% pauiperes et propter 


senectutem solam 
infirmi homines 
curantur 

brechotrophium ” ” » 9» infantes carorum 
aluntur? 


In the last sentence a word before or after carorum is missing: 
egentes or perhaps carentes. Similar qualifications can, with some 
variation, be found in the Codex Sangallensis 912 from St Gallen, 
see e.g. CGL IV, 211, 25: ‘brephotrophium focus venerabilis in 
quo infantes aluntur’. 

The line along which these ‘definitions’ found their way is 
probably the following: in the chapter De sacrosanctis ecclestis (I, 2, 
22, cf. also 23) of the Institutiones of the emperor Justinian I it was 
decreed that legacies made to churches and other non-profit 
institutions were free of taxes. The text runs as follows: ‘sancimus 
res ad venerabiles ecclesias vel xenones vel monasteria vel ptocho- 
trophia vel brephotrophia vel orphanotophia vel gerontocomia 
vel si quid. . etc. . .liberas immunes esse.’ Elsewhere (in I, 2, 19) 
the word xenodochium is also used. Further propagation of these 
terminologies seems to have taken place through the Capitula 
Caroli Magni II, § 29. Peculiar is Froumund’s spelling ~chomium 
instead of -comium. The same peculiarity is to be found in CGL V, 
522, 31 (= Excerpta ex codice vaticano 1469): ‘gnosochomium 
locus venerabilis in quo aegroti homines curantur’. 

The following group of words, apollogiticum to analogium, goes 
back to Isidore of Seville, on the understanding that the process of 
transmission did not fail to leave behind the traces of wear. 
Froumund notes: ‘apollogiticu[m] e[st] excusatio in q[uJo solent 
q[u]ida[m] excusantib[us] resp[onde]re. et est graecum.’ The text 
in Isidore (VI, 8, 6) runs as follows: ‘apologeticum est excusatio, 
in quo solent quidam accusantibus respondere. in defensione enim 


5 The letters between brackets have been indicated per ligaturam or per abbre- 
viationem. 
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aut negatione sola positum est; ct est nomen graecum.’ Striking is 
the fact that Froumund has changed the (common and factually 
correct) spelling with ~ge~ into -gi-. In this case it is possible that 
Froumund’s attention was drawn to the fact that the pronunci- 
ation of Greek n was altered from [z:] into [i:]. On the other hand 
he seems to associate the word with the name Apollo. Another 
mistake which escaped Froumund’s notice is the pointless form 
excusantibus instead of the correct accusantibus. The sentence ‘In 
defensione ...” is omitted, as well as the word nomen. 

The following definition: ‘panagericu[m] e[st] licentiosu[m] et 
lasciviosu[m] gen[us] in laudib[us] regu[m]’ has also been bor- 
rowed from Isidore (VI, 8, 7). But Isidore has the correct panegy- 
ricum and the necessary addition dicendi after genus. For the rest, 
Isidore uses the same definition with, however, a longer expla~ 
nation. 

As to the word that follows, commentaria, one may wonder why 
Froumund ranges this among the Greek words. The explanation 
is probably that in the definition ‘com[men]taria dicunt[ur] 
int[er]p[re]tationes ut com[men]ta ev[an]g[elii]’ the last word is of 
Greek origin. Also in this case we have to do with an abridgement 
of a text of Isidore (VI, 8, 5): ‘commentaria dicta, quasi cum 
mente. sunt enim interpretationes, Ut commenta iuris, commenta 
evangelii.’ 

For sceda we find this definition: ‘sceda e[st] q[uo]d adhuc 
em|len]dat[ur]. et necdu[m] in libris redactu[m] e[st]. e[se] 
gr[aecum] sic{ut] athom[us].” Whereas Froumund is rather 
immoderate in the use of a superfluous h, here we miss one. Isidore 
VI, 14, 8 gives the correct scheda (=oyé5n) with the same defi- 
nition except for the last four words. There Isidore adds: ‘et est 
nomen graecum sicut et tomus’, In that way the odd athomus of 
Froumund becomes clear: it concerns the Greek word topos and 
of course not the word &toptoc. The a has its origin in a carelessly 
written or understood ligature &, whereas tomus has been pro- 
vided again with a superfluous h. 

Interesting is the term that follows, nichromantit. Again, Isidore 
is more explicit and clear (VIII, 9, 11): ‘necromantii sunt, quorum 
praecantationibus videntur resuscitati mortui divinare et ad 
interrogata respondere. vexpOc enim graece mortuus, pavteia 
divinatio nuncupatur: ad quos sciscitandos cadaveri sanguis ad- 
icitur. nam amare daemones sanguinem dicitur. ideoque quotiens 
necromantia fit, cruor aqua miscitur, ut cruore sanguinis facilius 
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provocentur.’ I have underlined the words which are lacking in 
Froumund. In addition, there are a number of variations: nichro- 
mantii, nichro instead of vexpOc; mantia instead of pavteia, dicitur 
instead of adicitur as a consequence of the adaptation of the 
sentence; dicunt instead of dicitur; et ideo instead of ideoque; miscetur 
instead of miscitur. Here it should be noticed that some of these 
variations already occur in the so-called Italian group (group 2) of 
manuscripts of Isidore, especially in Karolinus Wolfenbuettelanus 
(hereafter K) (=Weissenburg 64, beginning of the eighth 
century). In K enim is missing; K reads dicunt, together with 
Bernensis 101 (B), group 1; K also has et ideo. 

This lemma has another problem. It is not clear why in nichro- 
mantii and nichro an i has taken the place of the correct e. Did it 
emerge from the idea that the e represented a Greek n? Or did the 
inventor of this spelling have an association with the word niger? 
As has been stated before, Frournund likes to give his Greek words 
a Greek ‘flavour’ by means of the h. The spelling nichro- for nekro-, 
however, occurs very seldom. No list in CGL offers this kind of 
spelling, only Du Cange Latinus quotes two instances from docu~ 
ments dating from 996 and 1181. The first has nichromanticus, the 
second nychromanticus. The confusion with niger is less strange than 
it seems to be. A peculiar poem, named Graecismus, written by 
Eberhard Bethuniensis (twelfth century), has the following distich 
in ch. 8, where words of Greek origin are discussed: 


Mors nigros est, nigromantiam dic inde venire, 
estque nicos victus, anicos inde venit. 


Here nigros is clearly meant to function as a contamination of 
vexpoc and niger. This idea can be strengthened by a passage in De 
casibus sancti Galli, ch. 2 of Ekkehard (IV, 980-1060), where black 
magic and necromancy are connected: libri nigri — necromantict. 
From there the Glossarium Latino—Germanicum of Diefenbach 
offers the following explanation s.v. nigromantia: ‘nederduits de 
zwarte kunst: schwarz kunst die do ist mit uffsehung der dotten 
mit den der nigromanticus zaubert oder mit den drijen ersten 
schollen die der pfaff wiirfft ynsz grab oder mit den wydhopffen 
die do lauffen by den greberen’.® 
© Taken from the Variloguus (‘Vocabularius predicatorum’, end fifteenth century). 
The text says as much as: black magic which exists in calling up the dead with 
whom the nigromanticus practises sorcery, or with the first three clods of carth 


which the priest throws into the grave, or with the hoopoes that walk about the 
grooves (or graves). 
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The series continues with ydromantii. Here, too, the source 
must be Isidore (VIII, 9, 12), who writes: ‘hydromantii ab aqua 
dicti. est enim hydromantia in aquae inspectione umbras daemo- 
num evocare, et imagines vel ludificationes eorum videre ... ’ 
This phrase has been shortened to: ‘ydromantia d[icitu]r ab ins- 
pectione aqu[aJe. umbras doemonu[m] evocare. [ve]] imagines.’ 
The changes are clear enough; the only remarkable thing is the 
spelling ydro-, which occurs again in MS K. 

The next term, apolotherium, is a corruption of the original 
apodyterium, which Isidore defines (XV, 2, 41 ) as: ‘apodyterium, 
ubi Javantium vestimenta ponuntur, ab exuendo scilicet dictum; 
anodvetv enim graece exuere dicitur.’ It seems that somewhere in 
the transmission the letters -od- have been ‘simplified’ > -ol- (a 
kind of haplography), whereas the change y > o probably arose 
from a confusion with the idea lotus < lautus from lavare. In other 
wordlists one can more than once find the interchange of d and I: 
apolyterium (from Abw or possibly Aoba). The spelling -th- prob- 
ably points again to Froumund’s preference for the hk. This lemma 
makes clear in any case that Froummund’s knowledge of Greek was 
very poor, in fact non-existent. His explanation of exuere even 
more clearly demonstrates his ignorance: his transcription apolo- 
theri (H)’ is apparently meant to be a Greek infinitive on ~in = 
-evv, built on a non-existent stem. 

Froumund continues with ‘analogiu[m] dlicitu]r q[ua]ndo 
sermo p[rae]dicat[ur], nam AOTOX sermo’, a rather careless 
reflection of Isidore XV, 4, 17: ‘analogium dictum quod sermo 
inde praedicatur; nam Adyog Graece sermo dicitur’ (dictum is 
lacking in MS K). Moreover, from the words that follow in 
Isidore’s text, ‘quod et ipsud altius situm est’, it becomes clear that 
the intended signification is ‘pulpit’. Because quod inde has been 
replaced by quando, the original meaning has disappeared and has 
almost taken the signification of ‘sermon’, ‘preaching’. One 
should notice that Froumund writes AOyog with Greek letters 
(small capitals) just like Isidore. 

Greek spelling appears also in the next lemma: ‘congiarium 
THN EINAOZIN ifd est] libellum lib[er]tatis [ve]l donu[m] 
imperator[um]’. Instead of libertatis one has to understand liberali-~ 
tatis (‘liberality’). Though this word has been mentioned twice in 


7 The H represents the word enim, as in Isidore’s text. In Froumund’s text the — of 
the infinitive has been omitted, 
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Isidore (XVI, 26, 7 and 8), in this case Froumund must have had 
another source, because the idea énidoorg (‘free giving’, ‘largesse’ 
(given to soldiers) = Lat. donativum) is lacking in Isidore’s work. 
In the lists of CGL, however, the translation éxiSoatg for congia- 
rium occurs at least sixteen times. Another definition is dopea 
Kaicapog (CGL I, 503, 13 and II, 282, 45, in this latter case with 
the addition that congiarium also means a measure of capacity: six 
pints). 

It is unclear from what source Froumund borrowed his defi- 
nition of coragium: ‘coragiu[m] e[st] carm[en] [ve]l son[us] chori, 
sive pars ludi’. The word does not occur in Isidore. The Glossaria 
are somewhat more helpful without offering an obvious solution. 
In CGL IV, 45, 6 = 500, 28 we read: ‘coragio pars est in ludis 
quando proverbia dicuntur’, and in V, 593, 49 ‘puer[orum] est 
ludus quando proverbia dicunt’. In other terms, it concerns a part 
of a theatrical performance or manifestation in which (young) 
players (slaves?) say special sayings (to the public?; entr’acte?). 
Here Isidore (XVIII, 16, 2) gives some useful information. Speak~ 
ing on Indus he first derives the word from Lydus (‘Lydian’), 
because the Lydians immigrating into Etruria were supposed to 
have taken with them their rites from their homeland. Then he 
mentions Varro, who derives the word from lusus: “quod iuvenes 
per dies festos solebant ludi exultatione populum delectare’. Else- 
where in CGL (IV, 397, 9) choragium is described as ornatus mimicus 
(vel mimict), i.e. che outfit of mimics, which fits rather well in the 
terminology summum choragium, which refers to the central store- 
house of theatrical requisites in the Roman Empire.? With these 
data one may conclude that in Froumund’s definition the words 
pars ludi comprise a reminiscence of the traditional description, 
whereas the formula carmen vel sonus chori indicates that Frou- 
mund saw a connection with Greek yopdc/chorus. It is then 
striking that coragium has been spelled without the ‘indispensable’ 
h. 

The two following lemmata: stroma. adbreviatio and_ strofa. 
calliditas are based on a misunderstanding and/or on a distorted 
transmission.The wordlists in CGL give for stroma either the 
meaning varietas (cf. V, 585, 21: ‘stromaton liber ex variis rebus 


§ Cf e.g. Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, ed, Th. Mommsen, lll (Berlin, 1873), 
no. 348; VI (Berlin, 1876), no. 297; see also Der Kleine Pauly, 1 (Stuttgart, 1964), 
c. 1159 s.v. choraginm. 
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aut diversis auctoribus compositum’)? or lectulus (V, 389, 17). The 
signification adbreviatio has no reference to stroma. The mistake 
could have originated from the partial omission out of a lemma, 
e.g. stroma < variatio [or lectulus], syntomia > agdbreviatio,’© As to 
strofa . calliditas there is some support in CGL V, 389,7, where strofa 
has been interpreted as callida versutia (cf. IV, 287, 36 praeversio (= 
perversio) fraus impostura), The ‘normal’ signification is, however, 
‘turn’, ‘twist’, ‘suppleness’, besides, of course, ‘strophe’ of a poem. 

As mentioned above, the first Greek word noted by Froumund 
is the noun oboia, in “pseudo-Greck’ spelling: oycia. Isidore does 
mention the word (= substantia) in II, 26, 10 ff. In this case, 
however, Froumund borrowed the definition literally from the 
writing Periphyseon of John Scotus Eriugena. From ‘utrum ousia 
corpus corruptibile est’ as far as ‘non est igitur corpus’ inclusive, 
the passage is the same as in Periphyseon I, p. 146, 19-30, edited by 
1.P. Sheldon-Williams with the collaboration of L. Bieler 
(Dublin, 1968). The rest is in conformity with p. 148, 7-9 and 
13-17. The differences are few in number: 


146, 27 proprie Froumund propria 


28/29 proprium » propium 
29 non ” nam 

148, 8 autem ” [missing] 
14 igitur ” ” 
15 et? ” ” 
16 non?” ? ” ” 


The most striking deviation is 148, 13, incorporalis, where Frou- 
mund has incorruptibilis. 

As far as can be distilled from the apparatus criticus and the 
Introduction in the edition of Sheldon-Williams and Bieler, this 
fragment was unknown to the editors of the Periphyseon. Frou~ 
mund apparently made use of a manuscript which had a number 
of differences which do not occur in the MSS collocated by 
Sheldon-Williams and Bieler. 

Fol. 12v of MS Vindob. 114 is an interesting page to show the 
level of the knowledge of Greek in Western Europe in the time of 
the empress Theophano. As to Froumund, though he certainly 


? Clearly a circumscription taken from the indication of the Miscellanea = Itpo- 
patsic of Clement of Alexandria. 

10 This kind of mistake is not uncommon in these wordlists, e.g. Monza, 16 and 
CGL, fli, 175, 18-21. 
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had a great interest in Greek, he apparently had no other material 
at his disposal than that which traditionally circulated in the 
libraries of ‘cultural’ monasteries. And even if it had come to his 
knowledge that contemporary Greek was completely different in 
character from that which could be learnt from the traditional 
wordlists, it is clear that he did not make any effort to ‘update’ his 
command of the language of his interest. One should not reproach 
him with this: opportunities to meet Greek-speaking ‘colleagues’ 
were very scarce in the German countries, perhaps even more 
scarce than in France or in Italy. The wordlist of Monza has 
already been mentioned. As a contrast with Froumund’s series of 
Greek words I quote a number of lines from a MS from Auxerre 
(MS 179, fol. 133v).!' The writing dates, according to Delisle, 
from the twelfth century. It is a bilingual (Latin—Greek) text, with 
the Greek text written in Latin characters. Delisle does not offer a 
Greek transcription, which I add here in a third line. He only calls 
attention to two copies (A and B) of this text, which sometimes 
give an alternative reading. 


Bonus dies tibi. Bonus — vesper tibi, Multis annis faciat 

Calos ymera si. Calos — yspera Si. Poli coran Pissem 

Koddic!? {pépa co. Kardg fonépa cor. TModv<v> yxpovév [?] noisy 
katpov [?] 

vivere te Deus Audi tu, domne= mi. 

na se otheos. Aquis te, afendim men. 

va <Cioy> ofe] &8e6c.13 *Axovyg to, dgéviq pov." 

Quid tu vis, frater mi? Quid audisti de 

ti te celis,  adelfe = =men? ti aquis to apeto 

ti [(x)te]  Oéderg, GBeAmE pov;'S Ti axoveis to dni wo<v> 

axobds <a > te and 


1 This list was published by Léopold Delisle in Le Cabinet Historique, 23 (1877), 
10-5. I thank Dr K.N. Ciggaar for drawing my attention to this interesting 
vocabulary. 

This text has many difficulties. Here one would expect kaAq, not Kaddc, unless 
the person who wrote this text was confused by the masculine form of the Latin 
adjective bonus, and one should read xaAdc. Instcad of ¥ pépa one can read tpépea, 
but one should observe the parallel. Coron is puzzling. One could understand coron 
either as ceron = Kaipdv or as a mistake for xpovov. In both cases a masculine 
Noddy is necessary. 

Pissem na se docs not bring in a reasonable Greek text. I suppose that pissem na 
stands for noioy va. Possible, but improbable, is a ‘classic’ optative noijjoat va. The 
author of the text apparently identified na with vivere and se with fe, unaware of 
the fact that vd is a particle, which should be followed by a verb. 

I have written to and pou on the ground that copy A has fo instead of te and mon 
instead of men. 

Copy A reads fu instead of te. I see three possibilities for the interpretation: cither 
te (or tu) should be to, or one should understand tite, or the author incorrectly 
construed a te from Latin #e. 
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imperatore —_grecu? Quid facit imperator? 

vasilio romeco? ti pissem — vasilios? 

Paowkid <v> fropatixe <v>?!6 Ti nomost <6> Paotdc; 

? ? Quid boni dat? Satis nummos 
Francis = calom ui kalo docem? Pola lacotina 


Ppayxoig Kordy [?].17 ti Koad =< E> Soxev,!8 Moda = <5 > AoKétiva 


et 


arma, Gloria tibi domne. Donne [sic], ubi —vis__ire? 


que armata. Doxa si kirric, Afendan, pia  celis —ypa 
xai &ppata.’® Adfa oor, Kip. ‘Agéviap’, noig Oédeic tnd<y>? 


Ad castellum, Habitas m castcl? Etiam. Tibi placet, ubi est 
oto castro, Menis to castro? Ne. Si _ levis, po ne 
a<c¢> t Kaotpo.?! Méveig <a>1d xdotpo; Nai. Ed Aéyoug[?], ob ‘ve 
até Kiotpo. Réyys [27] 
castellum? Ubi est via ad castellum? Vide viam! 

castro? Po ne strata ato castro? Thoris  stratam! 


<16?> xdatpo?” Mob ‘ve <i> stpata ord xéotpo; Owpsig otpatav!? 


16 Instead of audisti copy A reads audistis. If aquis = dxovbetc is correct, the following 


16 is superfluous. But probably aguis to should be read as Gxotote or dxotcate, 
which agrees better with audistis. For &é instead of a6 see Hatzidakis, 152; 
Jannaris, § 1519. 


7 Since the Latin counterpart is lacking, it is difficult to understand what was 


meant: “Hail to the Francs’ (?). 


18 T suppose that E5axev is a better option than Séaosv. Perhaps onc should read: 


KGAG “SaKey. 


'9 The dAoKétivov, Sdakotiviv, AoKotiviw is a Byzantine (golden) denarius. 


Instead of ypa the copy A reads ipa. 


* The significance of the sentence is clear, but the Greek comprises a number of 


2 


problems. Afendan probably stands here for “Agévta pov, though as a vocative 
*Agévty pov is the normal form. The etymological ground form ab0évtng had a 
vocative ab@évea (sce LSJ s.v.). The ‘translation’ pia for ubt is strange. Why nat pu 
just as in the next line po ? There are three possibilities: 1. pia stands for noig (sc. 550) 
= ‘by which way?’, 2. not = ‘whither?’ + adverbial -a, 3. 2 = “which way?” + 
adv. -a. For the first mentioned use one may compare the Chronicle of Morea, 6594 
‘(BovAiy aniipev...) 16 moiav S86v va nidcovoty K cig nolov pépas va dméAGouv. 
For stem + adverbial -a formation, see e.g. éxe1d = Exei (see Hatzidakis MNE, [, 
55), for tayid ‘early’ (Erotokritos, {1, 71), for ovyved (ibid., 11, 343, 353). Finally ppa 
(copy A: ipa) must be an infinitive, though a construction with va + subj. would 
be ‘normal’. For 6éA@ + inf, see e.g. Ptochoprodromos, Eideneier, IV, 581 and 
Ptochoprodromos, Hesselmng, HI, 405: @éAovow bnayetv. In Medieval Cypriotic 
OéAw + inf. expresses the future tense, see Menardos, 76; WJ. Aerts, ‘Periphrastic 
constructions of the future tense, especially with MEAAEIN, in Medieval 
Cypriotic’, in “Enetnpic tob Kévtpov “Emotnpovixév “Epevvav Konpov, XII 
(1983), 152. For the contracted forms of bnayei sce Hatzidakis MNE, I, 241; 
Jannaris, § 996, 3. 

If oto is correct, one has to understand ag 16, but the first o may be a mistake for s, 
read otd. 

Si levis seems to be incorrect. Si perhaps stands for cot, but then levis is 
incomprehensible to me: the -s ending does not harmonize with oot. The only 
solution which I see for the moment is a derivation of Aéyeiv to be taken as an 
optative: ‘you may say, please. . .’. The insertion of to is not necessary, but seems 
to be the logical consequence of the reasoning. 
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Prope est castellum. Qualis homo est prefectus? Per Deum, 
Sima enc castro. Pios atropos cne estraiget ? Maten — cetu, 
Lya eve <td> xdotpo.%4 Motog GvOpwnog Eve 6 otparnyog;> Ma tov @edv, 


bonus. Habet conjugem et  infantes? Etiam. Si ieris, faciet 

calos,  Equit innecam que pedia? Ne. Na ipas,  pissem 

wore. “Exet[t] yovaixav Kai naidia;?? Nai. Na ads, noujoer 
"Exet THY ‘vatkav "Ay, noloy] 

tibi bonum. Habes aliquid et ut vendas? Non habeo, 

si calon. Franc equis tipote que amna_pulissem? Uqu esquo, 


ool KaOv.22 Mpayxe, Exerg tinote Kai éswa novdtays;?? Otx E[a]za, 


domine, non decem. Habcs aurum, nummos, vestem et aliquid? 
lurie [sic], uqu deca. Equis crisa, — quesia, pannum que tipote? 
xdpte, ovx Séxa5° “Eyeig ypuod, Kx<apt>éoic [7], advvov ai tinote;*! 


2 | have changed the phrase in comparison to Delisle, who reads “Ubi cst via? Ad 
Castellum, inde viam?’ Ne = etvat, respectively elve, respectively Eve. The next 
lines clearly write Eve =. Instead of vide the Latin tcxt has inde, which I have 
altered, because of the Greck translation. @a@pd = vewpéw (‘to sec’) and otpata 
(‘road’) frequently occur in medieval texts, especially from Cyprus and Crete. 
As to owpeig as a translation of vide, the Greek text has an indicative instead of 
an imperative, but one could interpret < va > Owpijs. 

24 For owe ‘nearby’ = Kxovté see e.g. The Chronicle of Morea, 1279P, 1352, 1661H, 
2481, etc. (14 times). Also in Cypriotic, but seldom in Machairas (340, 12 ed. 
Dawkins). 

2% The rendering of the word 6 otpatnydg is less than adequate, but the intention 

seems clear. 

I suppose that the rendering 8e6v for cet is correct, but Xpiotdév is a possibility. 

One can waver between the supposition that the ¢ is superfluous and has 

originated from the ¢ in Latin habet or that the in- of innecam should be linked 

with the ¢, as a consequence of which *vaikay = yuvaixay, unless ¢ in— is a haplo- 
graphy for tin int-. The first solution seems to be the morc obvious onc, because 
mavsia has no article either. 

Na as introduction of a hypothetical clause is possible (see Tzartzanos, § 245.11, 

p. 63), but more logical would be &v. Perhaps the composer of the list heard no 

difference. Nor did he apparently notice any difference in the forms of the verb 

moigiv. KaAov = Kado (neuter). 

The vocative is missing in Latin. Ef, respectively «ai, is in fact superfluous. If my 

identification amna = évva is correct, we have to do with the common form of 

this particle in Cypriotic. As usual, the author neglects the ending: -sem instead of 

SES. 

Perhaps onc has to transcribe obxi or obdyi, which also fits in better before Séxa. 

Instead of Ey@, which implies a superfluous s in the transcription, one can read 

oxo, a possible but less common alternative. | must accept the transcription of 

Delisle but palaeographically speaking lurie is very close to kirie. 

The term questa must indicate the plural of a piece of money, but of which one? If 

some letters dropped out, the interpretation kaptéoia (Venctian coins in usc on 

Cyprus) corresponds with the beginning and the end of the term mentioned. 

Alternatives are ypocia, kaptod or Kepatoia for which see Kriaras AMEAF and 

Machairas, ed. Dawkins II, 88 and Wordlist. Mavvog was a Greek loan-word 

borrowed from Latin, see Sophocles, Lexicort. 
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Habeo. ‘Vis mercan? Non vel [sic] volo. Habes panem? 


Esquo. Celis = nagorassem? Uqi dem celo. Esquis sumin? 
"E[a]yo. Gédeig Vv’ &yopaoys;*? Oix, dev Otro. “Elo]yets woopiv; 


Habeo, et vinum, ct  carnem, ct cascum, ct uva  ovium 
Equo, que crassim, que crias, que turim, que alga  anesget 
“Eyo, xal xKpaciv, Kai xpéag, Kai tupiv xai aby, dv &yete 


alfia et et uva et —_ castaneas et pira; 
scorda que cromedia que taphilia, que castaneas que apidia; 
oxépsa Kai xpoppbdia xai <o>wwoiAwm xoai xaotaviag Kai dnibia.?? 


et 


cultellum et spatam et  lanceam, et equum et loricam, 


que macherium que spatim que condarium, que talogum que bromum, 
Kat payalpiov «ai ondOyv Kai xovtdplov, xai thAoyov Kal ? , 


et 


ollam et = parapsidem et? et? i et solutares 


que topin que pignata que scifum que calatum, que calias 
kai touniv§ Kai anypata[?] cai oxigov xai xdAaQov, Kai xadiyia[c]* 


et pergammenum, et piscem, etaquam flumen, aquam, 

que cartim, que obsarium, que potamium, nertro, tubias, 
wai yapriv, kai Owaptov, Kai notapioy,  vepd(v), tovpla[?], 
32 


33 


Nagorassem shows again the non-differentiated ending. Qne may also read 
Vayopiom, but this fits less well in the conversation. For E[a]y@ see n. 30, 

The passage as a whole is clear enough, except for the words uva ovium on the 
Latin side, Uva should be ova (‘eggs’), and the Greek rendering, though inade- 
quate, gives with alga = abyé the right intention. Ovium has no function at all 
(unless it originally resided under the Greek term @ov = ‘egg’), the Greek side 
seems to mean Ov Eyete (‘if you have’ = ‘perhaps you have (also) ...”). The 
onions disappeared on the Latin side, and on the Greek side some misunderstand- 
ing rose about castareas, which in Latin indicates both the fruits and the tree 
(‘chestnuts’ and ‘chestnut trees’), The Greek translation should have been kaotava 
= ‘chestnuts’, not kaotavéas = “chestnut trees’. 

The copy B has cutellum instead of cultellem. Bromum may be what it is, it does not 
correspond with loricam. An adequate translation would give @dpoxa — Owpa- 
ktav, whereas bromum scarcely can be connected with other chan either Bpo@pa = 
‘food’ or Bpdpov acc. of Bpdopoc = ‘oats’ (see LSJ and Kriaras AMEAT s.v. 
Bpopog (1) and Koukoules BBII, V, 259). Perhaps there was some gap or the 
author made a mistake, forgetting the Greek equivalent of lorica and the corres- 
ponding Latin equivalene of bromum (hordeum?). The Greek word tovniv or 
toniov is in use for tupopdpov Sozetov = ‘a barrel for cheese-making’, sce 
Koukoules BBI, V, 329. For the same purpose also x@Ac@ot were in use 
(Koukoules, ibid.). Striking is the presence of the Greeklooking parapsidem on 
the Latin side, but this loan-word had already found its way into classical Latin, 
often in the correct form paropsis (<Gr. napoyis, cf. Juven., If, 142: ‘quam 
multa magnaque paropside cenat?’), but usually with che spelling parapsis. We 
find the word in this form also in Isidore 20, 4, 10: ‘parapsis quadriangulum ct 
quadrilarerum vas, id est paribus absidis’! Here, too, the Greek equivalent does not 
correspond with the Latin word. Iiypara has perhaps also to do with the process 
of cheese-making, cf. Aristotle, Historia animalium, 516a4 (‘that which makes to 
curdle’) (LSJ). Under calias we probably have to understand xadiyia = shoes, 
though the Latin equivalent is somewhat obscure (= *sutulares? = subtelares > 
Fr. souliers), 
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ferrum, mensam, lapidcm, librum, 
brachias, clocleitrium, siderum, trapcsium, pctram, biblum, 
Bpaxial?] ? 25 ~~ gtdnpov, tpanéflov, nétpav, BipAov, 
litteras, gallina, vaccas, vitulum, sues, oves, naves. 
garamata, urnitia, geladia, muscum, surridia, probata,  carabia. 


ylalpénpata, Spvidia, yerddia, pooxov, yorpifia, xpopate, Kxapapia.> 


Dies Lune, dies Martis, dies Mercurii, Jovis, | Veneris, Saturni, 
Dextera, triti, tetrardi, pesta, parascenem,  sabbato, 
Aeutépa, tpitn, tETaptH, RépNtIh, xapackeur|[v], oGPPato, 
Dominica. Corona, pili, caput, aculi, aures, masus, 08, 
kirriechim. Galgala, — malia, cephalis, obmatia, ptia, miti, stoma, 


xvptay[v}37 ? 28 padAia,  xepoadn, dppatia, detia, porn, sotdpa, 


lingua, dentes. Barba, gene, manus, digiti, pedes, viscera. 
glosa, dentia, Genia, maxilla, cheria, dactilia, podaria, cardia. 
yAdooa, Sovtia, Téveta, pagiada, xépia,  Saxtbdia, xodapia, xapdia,?? 


35 


37 


39 


This part of che list has a number of incomprehensible items. It 1s not clear why 
the lemma aquam has been mentioned twice. Should one read aquam fluminis — 
<vepd(v) > nxotépiov? For tovBiov = ‘legging’ (or tovBiov = ‘tassel’) see 
Sophocles, Lextcon. With brachias is probably meant Ppaxia plural of Bpaxi(ov) 
= ‘trousers’. As to clocleitrium my imagination falls short. One may think of 
KoxAdplov = ‘spoon’ (Isidore mentions the word under the household ware: 20, 
4, 13: ‘coclear ab usu prius coclearum dictum’. In the form coglari it occurs also in 


Monza, 29 with the Greck translation cofalé = Kovrddi) or K<a>Ad 
KhAt<v>7<#}>ptov = ‘a good couch’. 
For épvi0ov = ‘hen’ see Sophocles, Lexicon, for @yekaSt and yeAad1, Kriaras 


AMEAT-. In the spelling surridia one may suppose a dialectal pronunciation such as 
xtovpiéia, cf. Hatzidakis MNE, MI, 230 (Leuktra). On Cyprian xy followed by 
f-sound > s, sec Menardos, 6. Monza, 43 has a similar notation: porco - surilo, 
which I transcribed as ytoupiAo(v) (respectively zorpido(v)). 

In Monza, 59-65, there is also a list of names of the weekdays, beginning with 
Sunday. The spelling dextera looks more like an association with Latin dexter chan 
that x should be pronounced as 5 or 5s, which would bring us to a pronunciation 
destera as in southern Italian Greek (Bova), see Monza, 60. Tetrardi recalls the 
form tetpac as used in Monza, 62. The peculiar notation pesta for ‘Thursday’ 
reminds us of southern Italian pefti (cf. Caracausi), Monza, 63, is of no help since 
the ecxt there is practically illegible, 

One can only guess what was meant with galgala. In the sphere of the games one 
can try EnaQAa = ‘prizes’ as confused with otépavos = ‘wreath’, ‘crown’. If 
corona was understood as a ‘head-gear’ onc may guess KGAUpC. Possible, but too 
far-fetched, seems a mental leap like corona (in the circus) > coevSdvy > KG- 
yKeAha (= carceres, which were to be found under the s@evdovn, sce Koukoules 
BBIT, Il, 17). 

Copy B ends after dentes / dentia, This list of parts of the body corresponds in a 
number of aspects with the list in Monza, though there are also differences. 
Cephalis has a superfluous s, though also the word kegaAic = ‘little head’ exists. It 
is, however, too unusual a word to make it the probable term in this context. 
Striking is obmatia for 6ppatia, where Monza, 3, has ubtarmia = dptdApia, CGL, 
II], 394, 43 obtaimt. Ptia shows the same spelling as Monza, 6, apti = adi. Glosa 
(with one s), the same as in Monza, 14. Monza, 50, had a ‘better’ odonta for ‘tooth’. 
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Benedic me, pater, mater! Bone adjuvet te Deus! 
Eblois em, despata, toda! Calo sosis eo theos! 
EbAoynoé p<e>, Séonora, 7? ! Kolo<¢> cwoqn as 5 @edcl4? 
Palmites, vinea. Camisia mea. 

Climata, ampelia. IImati mon. 


KAtpota, duntdia.  ‘Tpats pou [?}.44 


It will be clear that this wordlist of Auxerre is of a totally 
different character from fol. 12v of the MS Vind. 114, written by 
Froumund. In this case we have to do with a list such as the 
Vocabulary of Monza, that is to say that on the Greek side 
someone tried to record ‘modern’ ie. contemporary Greck, 
someone who saw himself confronted with the difficulty of 
rendering the Greek words in the Latin alphabet. Moreover, it is 
clear that this person, whatever the reason for his interest may have 
been, had no real command of the language either: he noted what 
he thought he heard, and he made a lot of mistakes. In a number of 
cases, in rendering the Greek words he was guided by the endings 
of the Latin ones. Another problem of the list is that it gives the 
impression of being copied from an earlier one. In the course of the 
transmission a number of lemmata have been dropped out and 
some of the mistakes could be the result of this transmission. But at 
the same time ic is clear that this list originates from a contact 
between someone from the West and a Greek person, or someone 
who had a reasonably good knowledge of contemporary Greek. 


For barba Monza, 15, has the less correct | yeverdc. MaéiAAa as a Greek cranslation 
for gene (= genae) is a very strange mistake, maxilla being no less Latin. One 
should expect napewi or yv@0or. Moéapia is correct = n651a. Also somewhat 
Strange is the interpretation of viscera = ‘entrails’ as the specific kapsia = 
‘heart’. 

Here we happen to find two cases of wrong division of the words: the e of em 

belongs to the impcrative ebAGynoe = ebAOynoov. In the second case the (final) s 

of sosis must be connected with the following ¢. The simplest things are 

sometimes unsolvable: after pater — Sé0notTa a lemma mater — Séano.wa (or 

HitHp, HNtépa, pava, etc) might be expected: a circumscription like foda = 

‘roses’, however much mothers deserve such a poetical indication, is very 

unlikely. 

41 Camisia already occurs in Hieronymus, Fpistula, 64, 11 (St Jéréme, Lettres, ed. 
J. Labourt, Ill (Paris, 1953), p. 127, 12). Isidore gives the following definitions in 
19, 21, 1: ‘Poderis est sacerdotalis linea, corpori adstricta et usque ad pedes 
descendens; unde et nuncupata; quam vulgo camisiam vocant'; 19, 22, 29: 
‘Camisias vocari quod in his dormimus in camis, id est in stratis nostris.’ The 
Greek transcription has two mistakes: the | in ilmati is superfluous and mon should 
be mou. The pronoun mea makes it probable that one should understand ‘Ipati 
pou, Theoretically one could imagine i/mati mon = if fmatif{mjon = ipatiov. 
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Whether the list was made for crusaders or was the result of an 
incidental conversation is not easy to decide. Neither does the 
question whether the list reflects a distinct (modern) Greek dialect 
permit an easy answer. Some traces point to Cyprus (Eve, éwva, 
*vaixa, ctc.) or Crete, but these are, in my opinion, not clear 
enough to justify a definite conclusion. In any case, it is a very 
interesting cxample of real contact between the western and 
Byzantine worlds. 


Abbreviations and select bibliography 


Caracausi = Girolamo Caracausi, Testi neogreci di Calabria: indice 
lessicale (Palermo, 1979). 

CGL = G. Loewe and G. Goetz: Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, I-VII 
(Leipzig, 1888-1901 and reprinted 1923), 

The Chronicle of Morea = The Chronicle of Morea, ed. J. Schmitt 
(London, 1904 and reprinted Groningen, 1967); Td Xpowksé tod 
Mopéwe, ed. P.P. Kalonaros (Athens, 1940), 

Erotokritos = V.Kornaros, Erotokritos, ed. S.A. Xanthoudides (Athens, 1952) 
(small edn). 

Hatzidakis = G.N. Hatzidakis, Einlettung in die neugriechische Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1892 and reprinted Hildesheim, 1977). 

Hatzidakis MNE = G.N. Hatzidakis, Meooiovixd kai NeoeAAnvixd, LI 
(Athens, 1905 7 and reprinted 1992). 

Isidore = Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi, Etymologiarum ... Libri XX, ed. 
W.M. Lindsay, Oxford Classical Texts (Oxford, 1911). 

Jannaris = A.N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897 and 
reprinted Hildesheim, 1987). 

Juven. = Juvenalis, Satirae, ed. L. Canali and E. Barelli (Milan, 1960). 

Koukoules BBIT = F. Koukoules, BuoCavttvav Biog cai MoAttiopés, I-VI 
(Athens, 1948 55). 

Koumanoudes = S.A. Koumanoudes, Ac&txov AattvoeAAnvekov (Athens, 
1854). 

Kriaras AMEAT = E. Kriaras, Ac&txo tig Meoatovictic ‘EAAnviKiic 
Aynpddsouc Ppaypateiac (Thessalonike, 1966- ). 

Lampe = G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961). 

LSJ] = H.G. Liddell, R. Scott and H. Stuart Jones, A Greek—English Lexicon 
(Oxford, 9th edn, 1940). 

Phalieros, ‘Epwtixa = Marinos Phalicros, "Epwtikd “Ovetpa, ed. A. F. van 
Gemert (Thessalonike, 1980). 

Menardos = S. Menardos, TAmooikai Medétar (Nikosia, 1969; revised 
articles in reprint). 
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Monza = W.,}. Aerts, ‘The Monza Vocabulary’, in Studia Byzantina et 
Neohellenica Neerlandica, ed. W.F, Bakker, A.F. van Gemert and WJ. 
Aerts (Leiden, 1972), pp. 36-73. 

Papadopoulos = A.A, Papadopoulos: ‘Iotopikév Agéixdv tij¢ TMovtixiic 
Awakéxtou (Athens, 1958-). 

Ptochoprodromos, Eideneier = Ptochoprodromos, ed. H. Eideneier, Neograeca 
Medii Aevi, V (Cologne, 1991). 

Ptochoprodromos, Hesseling = Ptochoprodromos, ed. D.C. Hesseling and H. 
Pernot (Amsterdam, 1910). 

Sophocles, Lexicon = E.A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods (Cambridge, Mass., 1914). 

Tzartzanos = A.A. Tzartzanos, NeoeAAnvixn Lbvraéis (Athens, 1946-53). 
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Spey geben 


The art of Byzantium and its relation to 
Germany in the time of the empress 
Theophano* 


JACQUELINE LAFONTAINE-DOSOGNE 


The Byzantine princess Theophano entered history through her 

marriage to Otto Il, emperor of Germany, in 972. Otto I had 

sought from the emperor of Byzantium a purple~born consort for 
his son and co-emperor, but two diplomatic missions led by 

Liutprand of Cremona had failed to achieve this object. Evidently, 

such a request still appeared presumptuous to the Byzantine court, 

which was, however, prepared to betroth to him a niece of the 
reigning emperor, John | Tzimiskes. The young princess arrived 

at Rome, where the marriage was celebrated on Easter Day, 14 

April; afterwards she was crowned as empress by the pope.’ 

The wedding is registered in a document deposited in the 
archives of Wolfenbiittel (Niedersichsisches Staatsarchiv, 6, Urk. 
11). This ‘diploma’ was drawn up by the Imperial Chancery at 
Rome; it contains a list of the gifts and estates with which 
Theophano was presented. Inscribed on purple parchment in 
letters of gold, as Carolingian documents had sometimes been 
* 7 wish to thank, most warmly, Andrew Palmer, who has greatly improved my 

English text. Owing to the drastic Jimitation of footnotes | have only given 
general references according to the subdivisions of this article. The location of the 
works of art I deal with is indicated in the text. 

! For general information on Theophano and her time see: Byzantium and the Low 
Countries in the Tenth Century: Aspects of Art and History in the Ottonian Era, ed. 
V.D. van Aalst and K.N. Ciggaar (Hernen, 1985), and, most important, von Euw 
and Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu. See also L. Grodecki, F. Mutherich, et al., Le 
Siécle de P An Mil, L’Univers des formes (Paris, 1973); P. Lasko, Ars sacra 800-1200, 
The Pelican History of Art (Harmondsworth, 1972); Ornamenta ecclesiae: Kunst und 
Kiinstler der Romantk, Schniitgen-Muscum, 3 vols. (Cologne, 1985). Many works 
of art mentioned in this article are reproduced in those books as well as in the other 
studies referred to in the following notes. | could not use the important catalogue 


Bernward von Hildesheim und das Zeitalter der Ottonen, Dom- und Didzesantmuscum 
Hildesheim, Romer- und Pelizeus~Muscum (Hildesheim, 1993). 
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prepared, it contains also busts and medallions of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostles which betray the influence of 
Byzantium. The background has a pattern strongly reminiscent of 
Byzantine silks, with a number of large contiguous medallions 
containing representations of animals, the spaces between being 
decorated with stylized vegetation. Such features recur in ornate 
Ottonian manuscripts of the following decades. 

Among the estates listed there were some in the northern and 
southern Low Countries which had belonged to Matilda (d. 968), 
the grandmother of Otto I; for example, the abbey of Nivelles, 
of which Theophano was the last lay abbess. The court was 
frequently on the move and several times resident in Nijmegen, 
where Theophano died on 15 June 991, although she was buried, 
according to her wish, in the monastery of St Pantaleon at 
Cologne, of which she had been the benefactress. Pantaleon, a 
saint with a great following in Byzantium, was already venerated 
in Italy during the ninth century. 

At the death of Otto I in 973, Otto II became sole emperor with 
Theophano as his co-imperatrix. Leaden medallions, sculpted 
ivories and manuscripts all represent the imperial couple as equals; 
this is not typical of western art, which suggests once more that 
Byzantium had furnished the model. Two leaden medallions (at 
St Petersburg and Helsinki) show, on the obverse, Christ blessing 
Otto and Theophano and, on the reverse, the Cross with double 
cross-bar and Greek inscriptions. All these things are typical of 
Byzantium, rather than the West. 

The Ottonians championed the renovation of the imperium 
romanum, claiming equality with the Christian emperors of the 
East. These ideas inform the famous ivory plaque in the Musée de 
Cluny, which was probably carved in 982. A tall Christ stands on 
a pedestal and blesses Otto and Theophano, who are wearing the 
robes and the crowns of Byzantine emperors. The inscriptions 
combine Latin letters with Greek: ‘OTTO IMP[erator] P[oJMA- 
N[orum] A[ugustu]C et QEOPANQ IMP[peratrix] Afugustu]C’, 
Note that the gender of the word ‘emperor’ is unchanged. For 
Byzantine officialdom Otto was no more than Imperator Franco- 
rum: the title of Imperator Romanorum is inspired by Byzantine 
imperial titulature. The plaque also shows a figure prostrate at 
Christ’s feet below the emperor. This is presumably the donor, 
who has been identified as John Philagathos, the Calabrian monk 
who became bishop of Plaisance and orchestrated the rappro- 
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chement of the empires of East and West. The Greck inscription in 
the field calls upon the Lord to help His servant John, a well- 
known Byzantine formula. Both the style and the presumptuous 
title suggest that the artist, perhaps a Greek, executed this work in 
Italy or in Germany, not in Constantinople. Yet the iconography 
is purcly Byzantine. Compare the plaque in the Cabinet des 
Médailles at Paris which represents the coronation of Romanos II 
and Eudokia (945-9) by Christ. The recent re-identification of the 
emperor as Romanos IV has been contested, notably because it 
does not conform to the type of the beardless emperor. If the 
earlier date be accepted, this Byzantine plaque, more refined and 
better balanced than that of Otto II and Theophano, might well 
be seen as its antecedent. 

By contrast, the Castello Sforzesco possesses an ivory of a 
purely western — most probably Milanese — style, representing, as 
it would seem, Otto II, Theophano and the young Otto III, all at 
the feet of Christ, who is surrounded by the Virgin Mary, St 
Maurice and two angels. The divine personages are named in 
inscriptions, but OTTO IMPERATOR is the only designation 
referring to the imperial family. This plaque was presumably 
created while the court was resident in Italy, perhaps in 982. Otto 
II died in Rome in 983, whereupon Theophano assumed the 
regency. She was a good empress. According to Otto Demus she 
was not a porphyrogennetos but an empress born. 

No doubt Theophano brought with her to the West some 
Byzantine objets d’art and commissioned, with her court, several 
others. Sumptuous and refined, Byzantine art had a fascination all 
of its own.? Already in an earlier age Byzantine objects had 


2 Por Byzantine art, cf. for example J. Beckwith, Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 
The Pelican History of Are (Harmondsworth, 1970); J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Histotre de Vart byzantin et chrétien d’Orient, Institue d’études médiévales (Louvain- 
Ja-Neuve, 1987). For its connection with the West, O. Demus, Byzantine Art and 
the West (New York, 1970); K. Weitzmann, ‘Various aspects of Byzantine 
influence on the Latin countries from the sixth to the twelfth century’, DOP, 20 
(1966), 1-14; K. Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe der Ottonischer Kaiser: Hypo- 
thesen iiber den Brautschatz der Theophano’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 43 (1972), 
11-96; Wentzel, ‘Byzantinische Kleinkunstwerke aus dem Umkrcis der Kaiserin 
Theophano’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 44 (1973), 43-86; J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘L’art 
byzantin en Belgique en relation avec les croisades’, Revue Belge d’ Archéologie et 
ad’ Histoire de {’ Art, 61 (1987), 13-47; Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Die byzantinische Kunst 
nach dem Ikonoklasmus bis zur Mitte des 11. Jahrhunderts’, in von Euw and 
Schreiner, Kaiserin Theophanu, I, pp. 63-85; Lafontaince-Dosogne, ‘L’influence 
artistique byzantine dans la région Meuse-Rhin du Ville au début du Xille siécle’, 
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arrived on the banks of the Rhine and the Meuse, especially from 
Ravenna, a Byzantine ‘exarchy’, and from Rome, which 
remained a Byzantine city until the mid-eighth century. Imported 
silk and other goods are attested from Merovingian times and the 
city of Pisa played a central role in this commerce. In addition, 
Byzantine emperors were unstinting in the gifts with which their 
diplomats presented the rulers of the West; many valuable objects 
came to Germany in this way. Certain Byzantine rituals had been 
adopted already, by Clovis, Charlemagne, Charles the Bald. The 
Greek language was not unknown: Bruno, brother of Otto I and 
archbishop of Cologne, had studied Greek with Balderich, bishop 
of Utrecht (d. 976). But the influence of Byzantium in Germany 
after the marriage of Otto II and Theophano was more direct. 

Florentine Miitherich regards the style displayed by the court, 
in its fashions of dressing and otherwise, in the figured represen- 
tations of Cologne, for example, as a reflection of the splendour 
brought to it by the Byzantine princess. We may compare the 
superb representation of the Virgin Mary as an imperial personage 
in a Reichenau manuscript which may have been inspired by 
Theophano herself (Universitatsbibliothck Heidelberg, cod. sal. 
IXb, fol. 40v). Of Theophano herself few portraits survive. That 
on the Cluny ivory is hardly realistic; but there is a little bust in a 
medallion at the Incipit of St Matthew in the Saint-Gereon 
Gospels (Historisches Archiv K6ln, cod. W 312, fol. 22r) which 
may represent Theophano. Thietmar of Merseburg created a 
manuscript in Magdeburg containing such a portrait; but this is 
now lost. He describes it as follows: ‘imperatricisque Theophanu 
imago auro splendet formata’ (‘and the image of the empress 
Theophano adorns it, created with gold’). 

As for works of art, Hans Wentzel has made an interesting 
attempt to attach a number of pieces now in German collections 
to the person of Theophano; but he has too little justification for 
dating some of the pieces to the tenth century. Some are dated 
exactly, others can only be dated approximately, and so cannot be 
used to prove this theory. Correct method should also take 
account of the possibility that some pieces which are indeed of the 
tenth century were brought from Byzantium to the West in the 
time of the Crusades. Portable objects, such as manuscripts, 
ivories, gold and silver items, jewelry, and textiles, were capable 


in Byzantine East, Latin West: Art Histortcal Studies in Honor of Kurt Wettzmann 
(Princeton, forthcoming). 
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of exerting a stylistic influence and of providing iconographic 
models at the same time. There may have been model-books 
through which Byzantine monumental painting was studied in 
the West, but none have been preserved; apart, perhaps, from the 
frescoes of St George in Oberzell, which date from the end of the 
tenth century, there are no examples of Byzantine influence in this 
province of art before the romanesque period. As for portable 
painted icons, not many are preserved from this period; they 
probably were not disseminated in the West for reasons of theol- 
ogy. Nor did Byzantine sculpture, most of which was architecto- 
nic, have much impact beyond the Italian peninsula. 

I propose to consider here a selection of works in these different 
categories dating from the splendid period of the Macedonian 
Renaissance and to establish links with works of art preserved in 
Germany with the aim of defining certain influences. 


Manuscripts° 


The Middle Byzantine period (843-1204) produced the best 
illuminated manuscripts, many of them sumptuously bound in 
precious metals, enamels, precious stones and plaques of ivory. As 
works of literature they attest to the breadth of Byzantine intel- 
lectual interests: the Old Testament, especially the Psalms; the 
New Testament, represented by Gospel Books, Lectionaries and 
Acts of the Apostles; Menologia, saints’ lives and homilies; also 
works of profane literature, science and history. These manu- 
scripts were created in scriptoria, such as those attested for the 
Great Palace of Constantinople, the patriarchate and certain mon- 
asteries, such as that of Stoudios. The imperial scriptorium was 
developed by literary emperors of the tenth century, such as Leo 
VI the Wise and, above all, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, 
who was writer, scholar and artist all at once, and who commis- 
sioned copies of the ancients. In terms of art, the tenth and 
eleventh centuries manifest, broadly speaking, two tendencies or 
orientations: the humanistic orientation towards Antiquity and 
the medieval orientation towards the Christian faith, tendencies 
3 Cf. K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 1X. und X. Jahrhunderts 

(Berlin, 1935), V.N. Lazarev, Storia della pittura Bizantina (Turin, 1967); 1. Spa- 
tharakis, The Portratt in Byzantine [luminated Manuscripts, Byzantina Neerlandica, 
6 (Leiden, 1976); Vor dem Jahr 1000: abendlandische Buchkunst zur Zeit der Kaiserin 


Theophanu, Schnitgen-Museum (Cologne, 1991); h. Mayr-Harting, Ortonian 
Book Illumination: An Historical Study, 1, Themes, I, Books (London, 1991). 
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capable of cvexistence. As in manuscripts of the early Byzantine 
period, there is a contrast between the transcendental treatment of 
Christian themes from the New Testament and the antique style 
adumbrated by Old Testament illustrations and profane images. 

It will be instructive to examine a few examples. The first 
manuscript dated after Iconoclasm is the gorgeous collection of 
homilies by Gregory of Nazianze and other texts (Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, gr. 510), executed for Basil I between 880 and 
883; this is followed by a series of de luxe imperial codices of the 
Macedonian dynasty. The iconography is very rich in imperial 
portraits and christological scenes. The clarity of the com-~ 
positions, the tranquil weightiness of the figures, the subtlety of 
the colouring announce the neo-classical phase which will be 
manifested in the tenth century, certainly in Constantinople, ifnot 
elsewhere. The Joshua scroll in the Vatican Library (gr. 431) and 
the great Paris Psalter (BN gr. 139) are good representatives (not 
without some academicism) of the classically inspired style and the 
technical perfection of books produced in the capital in the tenth 
century. They also display a repertory of motifs, especially 
personifications, deriving from the art of Antiquity. Antique 
illusionism is also practised, with more freedom, in some religious 
manuscripts, such as the Bible of Leo the Patrician (Vat. Reg. 1) 
or the Gospels gr. 21 in the Saltykov-Séedrin Library at St Peters- 
burg. In the Bible, borders are adorned with a simple uncial 
inscription, for the Byzantines liked to exploit their writing for 
aesthetic effect. 

The Evangelists are represented as ancient philosophers, in a 
classical architectural setting, in the Stauronitika 43 on Mount 
Athos; in a Gospel Book in London (British Library, Add. 28815) 
(mid-eleventh century), they sit in a less specific architectural 
frame but their instruments are minutely detailed. Those portraits 
became classics of Byzantine art and strongly influenced the West. 
‘The Evangelist Luke’ in the Trier Gospels in Prague (Museum of 
Czech Literature, MS D.F.II,3, fol. 104 v°) and ‘Gregory the 
Great” by the Master of the Registrum Gregorii at Trier (Stadt- 
bibliothek, Hs. 171/1626), respectively from ¢. 980 and 984, are 
good examples; note that the instruments for writing are less 
realistic than in the Byzantine miniatures. Ottonian christological 
cycles match those created for the Byzantine illustrated lectiona~ 
rics. The miniatures of the Codex Egberti made in Reichenau c. 985 
(Trier, Stadtbibliothek, cod. 24) are clearly the product of such 
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influence. Such cycles were also produced at Cologne, for instance 
in the Saint-Gereon Sacramentary (BN lat. 817, 996-1002). Indi~ 
vidual tableaux such as the Dormition of the Virgin could have 
been influenced by carved ivories or other models, In the Lives of 
SS Kilian and Margaret, especially the latter, in a manuscript from 
Fulda dating from the last quarter of the tenth century (Hanover, 
Niedersachsische Landesbibliothek, MS 1.189), these early cycles 
betray a strong Byzantine influence. 

About the end of that century, a style better suited to the 
religious and more severe ideal of transcendency spread through 
Byzantium, as we find in the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 
1613). This hagiographic compilation (of which only one half has 
been preserved) contains 436 miniatures attributable to eight 
different painters; it represents an important step in the consti- 
tution of the iconography of the saints and of christological 
commemorations in the liturgy. The busts of Christ and of the 
Virgin in two miniatures of the Codex aureus from Speyer conser- 
ved at the Escorial (Real Biblioteca, cod. Vit. 17, 1043-6) have 
been compared with some representations in this Menologion and 
are probably likewise the work of a Greek artist. The more 
sumptuous Psalter of Basil I in the Biblioteca Marciana at Venice 
(Marc. gr. 17), which was probably made after his victory over 
the Bulgarians in 1017, opens with an impressive image of the 
Bulgaroktonos, the new Joshua, protected by God and by mili- 
tary saints, and dominating the peoples he has defeated. Such an 
image, which has its roots in early Byzantine art, seems to have 
had no echo in the West. By contrast less unusual Byzantine 
imperial protocols were adopted for certain magnificent represen~ 
tations of Octo II and Otto III: an isolated miniature of the Master 
of the Registrum Gregorii at Chantilly (Musée Condé), where 
Otto II is surrounded by Germania, Francia, Italia and Alamania; 
and a double composition showing Otto II] surrounded by his 
court and attended by personifications of the provinces of his 
empire. The latter is in the late tenth-century Gospels from 
Reichenau (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 4453, fols. 
23v°-24r°). 

Otto III also appears in proskynesis before Christ in his Book of 
Hours at Pommersfelden (Graflich-Schonbornische Schloss- 
bibliothek, cod. 347), produced at Mainz in 983-91. The same 
attitude is seen in the Lectionary of Everger, bishop of Cologne 
(Erzbischofliche Didzesan- und Dombibliothek, Dom Hs. 143, 
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fol. 3v-4r): he is prostrated before the apostles Peter and Paul, 
who are designated by faulty Greek inscriptions. Everger was a 
friend of Theophano and such gestures certainly reveal a certain 
atmosphere at the court of the Byzantine empress. Indeed in their 
iconographic interpretation of the divine right of emperors, the 
Ottonians went still further chan the Byzantines. The Byzantine 
concept of Christomimesis, the emperor being like Christ on earth, 
is carried to extremes in the apotheosis of Otto III which adorns 
the Gospels offered by Liuthar to the emperor (Reichenau, 
996-1000, at Aachen, Domschatzkammer, pp. 30-1). Otto, 
crowned by the Hand of God, sits in majesty in a mandorla 
surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists; the roll before him 
probably alludes to the Gospel; his throne is sustained by the 
Earth; on the opposite page, Liuthar stands, presenting the book. 

Other representations are more familiar, such as the coronation 
by the enthroned Christ of Henry II and Cunegunda, presented to 
him by SS Peter and Paul, in this emperor’s Book of Pericopes 
(Reichenau, 1002-14, at Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm. 4452). This rather resembles Christ crowning Peter and 
Irene in the Egbert Psalter in the Museo Archeologico at Cividale. 
In the Hitda Codex (Cologne, about 1000, at Darmstadt, Hessi- 
sche Landes~ und Hochschulbibliothek, Hs. 1640, fol. 6r°), the 
abbess offers the book to St Walburgis, much in the same way as 
Leo the Patrician offers his Bible to the Virgin. 

The Byzantine manuscripts which produce the scientific works 
of Antiquity have greatly contributed to our knowledge of 
ancient sciences and arts. In the Theriaka by Nikander (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, suppl. gr. 247) the scientific illustrations 
are accompanied by charming mythological and idyllic scenes; the 
Hippiatrika in the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence (Plut. 
LXXIX, 7, eleventh century) combines antique compositions 
with borders similar to those of the Gospel canons, the Pseudo- 
Oppian Kynegetika at Venice (Marc. gr. Z. 479) perpetuates 
ancient representations of animals which may have provided 
models for the decorative arts. Poetry was not so fortunate. 
Homer was considered essential reading for schoolboys, but no 
illustrated manuscripts of his epics have been preserved. As for the 
historical manuscripts, we do not have any illustrated examples 
from the period but one can form an idea of what they were like 
from later chronicle-manuscripts, the Skylitzes at Madrid (Biblio~ 
teca Nacional, Ms Vitr. 26.2, twelfth century) and the Bulgarian 
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Manasses in the Vatican (slav. Il, fourteenth century). The sources 
affirm that historical themes were illustrated at that time in 
monumental painting, so there is no reason to doubt that there 
werc illustrated books of history as well. 

The typological variety of Byzantine manuscripts is not 
reflected in Ottonian manuscripts, which essentially deal with 
imperial and religious matters. Otto III, as we know, had in his 
possession an illuminated copy of Boethius’ Arithmetica, but this 
was a Carolingian work. Secular iconography is rare; one might 
mention the calendar with an allegorical cycle of the year and a 
personification of Annus himself from a manuscript made in Fulda 
at the end of the tenth century (Berlin, Staatsbibl. Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, MS theol. lat., fol. 192). As a matter of fact, Otto- 
nian illumination was linked to various centres of production and 
continued to be impregnated from the Carolingian tradition. 
Nevertheless, it adopted new trends in iconography, com- 
positional structures, and style from Byzantine art. Some illumi- 
nated Byzantine manuscripts certainly did exist in Germany at the 
time of Theophano, but it seems that none has been preserved, 
either in Germany, or in Belgium, or in the Netherlands. 


The ivories* 


Byzantine ivories display a variety of types: diptychs and trip- 
tychs, plaques, caskets, pyxides and so on, which were used in 
both religious and secular contexts. The industry of ivory was 
very old in the Greco-Roman world; it made use of elephant 
tusks imported from India or Africa. The technique of ivory- 
carving is difficult; it is something between sculpture, as to the 
relief, and painting, as to the frame, the iconography and, on 
occasion, the polychromy. A great number of ivories were made 
up to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but after that they 
became rarer. 

Some ivories represent the coronation of an emperor. The 
plaque in the Pushkin Museum in Moscow, on which Christ is 
crowning Constantine Porphyrogennetos, seems to be linked to 
his re-installation as sole sovereign in 945. It is a noble work, with 
a new sense of depth and drapery and an elegant elongation of the 
4 Cf. A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des 

X.-XIIL. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1930, 1934); D. Gaborit-Chopin, Ivoires du 
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figures. The coronation by Christ of Romanos II and Eudokia, 
which has already been cited, breathes an air of classiasm and 
serenity. The plaque of Otto Ii and Theophano must have been 
inspired by some such model. Let us also recall the Milan plaque, 
which represents the imperial Ottonian family at the feet of Christ 
in an entirely western style; from an iconographic point of view, 
one may consider that it outdoes all Byzantine models, which 
never represented the entire imperial family in proskynesis. Litur~ 
gical objects may sometimes assume a political meaning, as is the 
case with the precious situla at Aachen (in the Cathedral 
Treasury), on which Otto III sits enthroned. The occasion of its 
creation was either his anointing or the opening of Charlemagne’s 
shrine, which was ordered by him. 

Among Byzantine caskets, that in the Cathedral Treasury at 
Troyes (tenth/eleventh century), tinted with purple, is interesting 
for its imperial iconography; it depicts the entrance into a subdued 
city, scenes of hunting and a phoenix. Numerous caskets adorned 
with rosette-borders display secular motifs. The most famous of 
them is the Veroli casket, at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, which boasts compositions inspired by classical 
mythology and drama, such as the Rape of Europa, the Sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia, scenes from the cycle of Hercules, Dionysus and the 
Maenads, Bellerophon and so on. It is also a technically dazzling 
work of art, demonstrating a deep understanding of the classical 
style which can only have existed in the imperial workshop; it is 
datable to about the end of the tenth century. 

Christian motifs are the most numerous, though. Caskets were 
preferably adorned with biblical subjects: one example is the 
Genesis casket at Darmstadt (Hessisches Landesmuseum, eleventh/ 
twelfth century). More frequently plaques, diptychs and triptychs 
bear christological motifs. These were intended to be placed on a 
public or a private altar; like the diptychs, they might be folded to 
be taken on a journey. Individual plates might be used for 
book-covers or as icons. They are carved with solemn represen- 
tations of Christ, his Mother and his saints, alone or arranged in 
groups. For example, on the Harbaville triptych in the Louvre, 
the principal place is occupied by the Deesis, flanked by the 
various categories of saints, standing or in bust. On a triptych in 
the British Museum, the Crucifixion appears in the central part 
and some saints are depicted on the wings. The Virgin usually 
takes the attitude of the Hodegetria — the ‘shower of the way’ — 
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bearing the Infant, sitting, standing or in demi-figure. Two 
beautiful central parts of a triptych preserved separately at 
Utrecht (Rijksmuseum Het Catharijneconvent) and at Liege 
(Saint-Paul Cathedral Treasury) display the type of the standing 
Hodegetria. Except for John the Baptist and the Apostles, indi- 
vidual saints are rarely represented. Standing Apostles are found 
carved on three plates at Vienna (Kunsthistorisches Museum), 
Venice (Museo Archeologico) and Dresden (Griines Gewdlbe): 
they are admirable works, made, according to the inscriptions, 
for the use of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and closely related 
in style to the coronation plaque of that emperor at Moscow. 
Compositions from the Dodekaorton, illustrating one or more of 
the twelve great liturgical feasts, are numerous. 

It seems that such portable objects, especially overtly Christian 
ones, were readily conveyed to the West, where they exerted 
both an iconographic and a stylistic influence, and where some 
were reused for other purposes. Many triptychs lost their wings, 
the central parts were reused as plaques, which often served to 
adorn bindings, more often, indeed, than in Byzantium itself. 
Some imperial Ottonian manuscripts provide revealing 
examples. The splendid Evangeliary of Otto If at Munich 
(Staatsbibl., Clm. 4453) was adorned with a beautiful ivory of the 
Dormition of the Virgin and also, in the upper part, with a stone 
bust of Christ, which seers not to have been noted. Another 
Gospel Book of Otto II, made in Reichenau (Aachen, Dom- 
schatzkammer) shows an Hodegetria in bust surrounded by a pre- 
cious goldsmith’s border with christological scenes and symbols 
of the Evangelists, which is of western workmanship. Another 
Hodegetria constitutes the central part of the binding of a Sacra~ 
mentary from Fulda about 1000 (Bamberg, Staatsbibl., Lit. 1), 
surrounded by a silver border carved with secular motifs, includ- 
ing the Seasons and ‘inhabited’ vine-scrolls. Four plaques repre- 
senting Christ, the Virgin, St Peter and St Paul, all standing, were 
used as a binding for the Prayer Book of Henry II, now kept at 
Bamberg (Staatsbibl., Lit. 8, beginning of the eleventh century). 
A plaque with four scenes, the Nativity, the Baptism, the Cruci- 
fixion and the Descent from the Cross, was inserted in the cover 
of the Gospels of Adelheid, Otto III’s sister, the abbess of Qued- 
linburg. A part of a triptych with the Virgin Hodegetria in demi- 
figure adorns a Latin Gospel Book of the late tenth century at the 
University of Jena; its great elegance bespeaks a Constantinopoli- 
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tan workshop and it may even have belonged to Theophano 
herself. 

It was, at least in part, through such objects that the icono- 
graphical types of Christ and especially of the Virgin spread 
throughout Germany. The same applies to some scenes in manu~ 
scripts, like the Dormition of the Virgin or the Deesis (for 
example, the Deesis in Otto III’s Prayer Book, with the emperor 
below between Peter and Paul, fol. 2r°). As for the ivory caskets, 
some were also imported into the West as containers for relics. 
They may have provided models for the casket-reliquary at 
Munich (Bayerisches Nationalmuseum) adorned with Apostles 
and zodiacal signs, which is dated to the end of the tenth century. 


The goldsmith’s craft and enamel-work* 


In Byzantium, gold and silver were used in secular art to display 
status by wearing jewelry or using a dinner-service; in the relig- 
ious sphere, liturgical vessels, reliquaries, crosses and icons were 
often made with precious metals. They were also used for manu- 
script-bindings, for lamps and, as some sources say, for plaques set 
in pieces of furniture. Traditional techniques like working in relief 
and chasing were used, as was that of filigree. Precious stones and 
pearls are often set in gold and the way this was done recalled an 
earlicr period and revealed the Byzantine taste for polychromy. 
However, in this period enamels were largely used in addition. 
Byzantine craftsmen had mastered the refined technique of cloi- 
sonné enamel, by smelting the smalts between thin golden threads 
welded on a ground of gold, electron or silver-gilt which gleams 
through the translucent enamel. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
such enamels were still a little heavy, with a green background, 
But the artisans soon achieved perfection. This highly skilled 
workmanship was reserved for the emperor, the court and the 
church; there existed a workshop in the Great Palace itself. 

The insignia and the crowns of emperors are known to a large 
extent from their representations, whether in the mosaics of Hagia 
5 Cf. K. Wesscl, The Byzantine Enamels from the Fifth to the Thirteenth Century 
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Sophia at Constantinople (Leo VI, Alexander, Constantine IX and 
Zoe), or in miniatures, on ivories and on coins. Crowns with 
gems are adorned with a cross at the top and pendilia of pearls 
hanging from both sides of the face; those of the empresses are 
higher and surmounted with pinnacles. The sceptre and the globe 
are ceremonial attributes; they may be replaced in certain circum- 
stances by a purse, a diploma, a book or a weapon. No imperial 
crown has been preserved, except for that of Leo VI at San Marco 
in Venice, which served as an ex-voto;, this crown carries a bust of 
the emperor. But, among the crowns that the Byzantines sent to 
foreign princes as gifts or marks of suzerainty, two still exist at the 
National Museum in Budapest. The one that Michael VII Dukas 
sent to Geza I of Hungary (the base of the ‘crown of St Stephen’) 
bears the enamelled portraits of the emperor, his son and Geza, in 
strict order of precedence. The one that Constantine IX Mono- 
machos offered to Andrew of Hungary was made for a woman; it 
is an extraordinary piece, both as to its structure and as to its 
iconography. Seven high enamelled golden plaques represent the 
emperor flanked by Zoe and Theodora, who are flanked in turn 
by two female dancers and the personifications of Sincerity and 
Humility, together with cypresses and birds, charming motifs 
evoking the princely arts of luxury and leisure. The sensational 
discovery of Preslav, in Bulgaria, has revealed among other things 
some small curved enamel plates decorated with secular motifs, 
such as the Ascension of Alexander, which once belonged to a 
diadem. Similar plates with religious subjects have been reused in 
the binding of the Book of Pericopes of Henry II at Munich 
(Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 4452); these probably came from a 
diadem of Theophano herself. 

The crowns worn by Otto II and Otto ILI in the miniatures 
which were mentioned above are inspired to some extent by those 
of the Byzantine emperors. The magnificent crown of the empire 
preserved in the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna was made 
in the second half of the tenth century, but redesigned in the 
eleventh. It is adorned with stones and pearls, has four curved 
enamel plates representing Christ between two seraphim, Isaiah in 
front of king Ezechiel and the prophets Daniel and Solomon; the 
phylacteries that they hold so oddly on their arms recall the roll of 
Otto III in his apotheosis. The cloisonné enamels have rich 
colours, but are less masterfully executed than Byzantine enamels, 
especially as to the outlines. 
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Byzantine necklaces, diadems, ear-rings, pectoral crosses, pen- 
dants, bracelets and rings have not been preserved in great 
numbers from this period. Fortunately, there have been some 
recent discoveries, such as the rare pair of enamelled bracelets or 
gauntlets decorated with birds and flowers from Thessalonike 
now in the Archaeological Museum there, probably from the end 
of the ninth century; and the jewels found in Preslav, dated before 
the middle of the tenth century: a superb twofold golden necklace 
with enamelled plates and medallions, pearls and stones, elaborate 
ear-rings and rings, all evidently produced for the Byzantine 
court. Enamels were also used to embellish ecclesiastical vestments 
and even the harnesses of horses. As for the jewels executed in 
Germany, those attributed to the empress Gisela, about 1000 (or, 
according to a recent hypothesis, to Agnes, in the middle of the 
eleventh century), are very beautiful indeed and betray the influ- 
ence of Byzantium. 

Religious objects have survived in greater numbers. These are 
of various types, made of all kinds of materials and worked by 
every known technique. The most splendid is the great Reliquary 
of the Wood of the Cross (or staurotheke) in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Limburg an der Lahn; it was made for Basil the 
Proedros, a bastard of Romanos I and a patron of the arts. It was 
brought to Germany by the crusader Ulrich von Uelmen, after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204. It is a 
silver~gilt flat casket, enamelled and set with precious stones; the 
sliding cover is decorated with the Deesis and the Apostles; on the 
inside plate is the loculus, a hollow recess made for the Holy 
Wood, and this is surrounded by different kinds of angels; the fine 
chased plate at the back is sealed with a foliated cross. Other 
reliquarics of the Holy Cross take the form of triptychs or of 
crosses. They are numerous in the West, where most of them 
were brought in the time of the Crusades. In 1156, Wibald, abbot 
of the Stavelot Monastery, brought back from Constantinople 
two little triptychs which were then set in the great Mosan 
triptych presently in the Pierpont Morgan Library at New York. 
Such triptychs were imitated in the West, as we can sec from the 
staurotheke of Martin Le Roy in the Louvre. The Cathedral 
Treasury of Halberstadt is exceptional in holding two small 
reliquaries of St Demetrios, one with an enamelled image of the 
saint on the cover, which is of the tenth century, the other one in 
silver, which is of the cleventh. Some objects were reused as 
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reliquaries in the West; a rich artophorion (casket for liturgical 
bread) in the form of a church, in silver-gilt and niello, probably 
made in Antioch in the second half of the tenth century, was made 
into a reliquary for Anastasius the Persian (in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Aachen). 

We come now to liturgical vessels, that is, to patens and 
chalices. A beautiful series came into the possession of the 
Treasury of San Marco at Venice as a result of the pillage of the 
Constantinopolitan churches after the conquest in 1204. The 
translucent stones in a gold or silver setting, embellished with 
enamels, precious stones and pearls, make an impression of great 
richness. There is an alabaster paten framed with a gemmed 
border and adorned in the centre with an enamelled medallion of 
Christ, an almost abstract design which represents a great aesthetic 
achievement. The two chalices in sardonyx bearing the name of 
the emperor Romanos WU are beautiful and distinguished pieces, 
adorned with enamels on small round or rectangular plates. The 
fact that there are so few golden or silver vessels in the treasury is 
probably due to the fire of 1231 or to the melting-down of a 
number of pieces after the conquest by Napoleon. A silver-gilt 
paten, of the mid-eleventh century, has fortunately been pre~ 
served in the Cathedral Treasury at Halberstadt; it is decorated 
with a Crucifixion surrounded with very elaborate ornamental 
motifs and an inscription. It was brought by bishop Konrad after 
the fall of Constantinople. 

Crosses are well represented, ranging from the most simple to 
the richest type, to be placed on an altar, worn in procession or 
suspended from the neck. Superb examples of processional crosses 
are found in the Great Lavra on Mount Athos and in the Benaki 
Museum at Athens, the latter being from Adrianople. The icono- 
graphy of these processional crosses is very interesting. As for the 
pectoral crosses, we should mention the cross-reliquary in the 
Cathedral Treasury at Tournai, worked in gold and set with 
stones and pearls, which is dated between the eighth and the 
eleventh centuries, though it was brought to Tournai by a cru-~ 
sader in 1205. The pretty enamelled cross in the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam is also worthy of note. Some superb crosses were 
made in Germany in our period. Two of them were produced for 
the abbess Matilda, the older of the two between 973 and 982; 
they are richly decorated with enamels and stones. The Lothair 
cross, doubtless a gift of Otto III to Aachen Cathedral (where it is 
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still kept), and the later imperial cross in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum at Vienna are of an extraordinary sumptuousness. All 
these crosses have only one cross-bar. 

Byzantine book-covers are sometimes beautiful products of 
the goldsmith’s craft, in plain chased gold or silver, or set with 
enamels, stones and pearls. The Treasury and the Library of San 
Marco in Venice own some precious examples, framing icons of 
Christ or the Virgin. We have already seen how Byzantine 
ivories were reused in some manuscript bindings in Germany. 
The plaque of St Demetrios in Berlin (Staatl. Museum Preussi- 
scher Kulturbesitz, Kunstgewerbemuseum) is one example of an 
enamel icon reused in a binding. Western ivories were used too; 
the Carolingian Crucifixion on the Book of Pericopes of Henry 
II, for example. On the golden cover of the Codex aureus from 
Echternach, made in Trier between 983 and 991 (Nuremberg, 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum), Theophano and Otto II are 
represented among other personages, with enamelled borders, 
around a contemporary western ivory-carving of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Sill more precious are those Byzantine icons which are 
enamelled on chased silver-gilt, such as the two plaques with an 
effigy of St Michael (full figure on the one; bust on the other), in 
the Treasury of San Marco. They were probably placed in a 
sanctuary dedicated to this archangel. They are surely the product 
of an imperial workshop: the empress Zoe owned an icon of 
Christ ofa similar type. Nothing of this sort was produced in the 
West. The casket of the Codex of Uta, abbess of Niedermiinster 
(Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibliothek), which was made in Reichenau 
in the first quarter of the eleventh century is perhaps not unrelated 
in type to these Byzantine works with its enamelled ornamen- 
tation of an icon of Christ enthroned, which is executed in high 
relief. Finally, plaques of precious metal are sometimes found on 
church furniture, such as the enamels of the famous Pala d’Oro in 
San Marco at Venice. Germany preserves some sumptuous 
examples of this technique: the antependium in the Cathedral of 
Aachen, that in the Musée de Cluny, and also the pulpit of Henry 
II in the Cathedral of Aachen, which is crafted like a precious 
object with gold, filigree, reused ivories and stones, and brown 
varnish. 
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Glass and crystal® 


Byzantine de luxe glassblowers seem to have developed a very 
skilful technique in the Macedonian period; some beautiful 
examples in the Treasury of San Marco bear witness to this. One 
extraordinary enamelled glass bowl, a very refined product of, 
most probably, the eleventh century, is adorned with mythologi- 
cal figures — the style may be inspired by the ancient glyptic- and 
pseudo-Kufic inscriptions. This object has all the characteristics of 
the Renaissance and must be a product of the imperial glassworks. 
Cut glassware is represented by cups with knots, by lamps and by 
patens in colourless or greenish glass set with precious stones. 
Certain cups which might originally have been lamps and vases 
have been reused as reliquaries in the West. Some examples are 
preserved in the treasuries of Halberstadt and Quedlinburg 
(where there is a reliquary made for Otto If). However, it should 
be noted that the series of so-called Hedwig glasses, dated by Hans 
Wentzel in the tenth century, are actually no older than the 
twelfth. 

Rock crystal, as it seems, was less favoured by the Byzantines, 
for very few pieces from our period are known, nor indeed from 
earlier periods either. The experts do not agree about the attri- 
bution of some objects, whether they belong to Antiquity, to 
Byzantium or to Islam. This applies particularly to certain crystal 
objects in the Treasury of San Marco, such as the lamp in the form 
of a fish or the ‘grotto of the Virgin’. Nevertheless, the sources 
record that Basil I gave Louis the German a big crystal object in 
872. In the same collection, a bucket and a vase, both very simple, 
are considered to be Byzantine. The head of a lion reused in a 
teliquary in the Cathedral Treasury at Halberstadt is a Byzantine 
creation of the tenth century. The collections in Quedlinburg, 
Borghorst, Cologne and Essen preserve some pretty flasks, made 
perhaps for perfumes, which are thought by some to be Byzan- 
tine. Certain of the vases now attributed to Egypt or Iraq could be 
Byzantine, too; in that field, as in those of ceramics and sculpture, 
some iconographic themes, mostly involving animals, are held in 


® Cf. A. Grabar, ‘La verrerie d’art byzantin au moyen Age’, Monuments Piot, 57 
(1971), 89-127, Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe’, and ‘Byzantinische Kleinkunst- 
werke’ (see n. 2), Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Die byzantinische Kunst’ (see n. 2); Le 
Trésor de Saint-Marc (see n. 5). 
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common. But, on the whole, this material was not appreciated by 
the Byzantines. Rock crystals were reused in some Ottonian 
works of art, for instance the pulpit of Henry II at Aachen or the 
reliquary-cross of Bertha of Borghorst in the church of 
St Nikodem; but it is difficult to detect their origin. The manu- 
facture of crystal objects in the West would not develop until the 
twelfth century. 


Textiles’ 


In Theophano’s time textiles were an artistic and commercial 
activity of first significance for Byzantium. Constantinople 
remained the greatest producer, although some provincial work- 
shops were active, too. Textiles of linen and wool were certainly 
produced; but silk, a traditional symbol of luxury and prestige, 
was the object of artistic researches and was placed under the 
severe protection of the state. Silk was manufactured not only for 
clothes but also for curtains in front of windows and doors, which 
explains why many silks are of heavy quality. Merchants, most of 
them Italian, travelled to Constantinople to obtain such textiles at 
source, in order to export them to the West and sell them there. 
Silk textiles were also appreciated as ‘diplomatic gifts’ from the 
emperors to their western visitors. Sometimes they were illegally 
exported: Liutprand of Cremona was arrested by the Byzantine 
customs officers when leaving Constantinople in 968 for smug- 
gling silk! Most of the Byzantine silks known today are in 
cathedral treasuries in Western Europe, or have been taken from 
such treasuries, They have often been used for wrapping relics and 
venerated corpses, which explains their preservation. Such silks 
are always samites (a kind of serge), but there were different 
methods of weaving. 

The dating of many Byzantine silks is problematical, especially 
because of the persistence of traditional secular motifs, Some silks 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries bear the names of emperors; 
these indicate both the date and the place of production, namely in 
the textile factories attached to the Great Palace. The oldest (a 
sheet of silk decorated with lions, which was formerly at Auxerre) 
was made for Leo VI the Wise; another, formerly at Sieburg, but 


7 Cf. O. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberet, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1913); Beckwith, 
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now in the museum at Berlin-Képenick, was made for Romanos 
I and his son Christopher in 921-3, Lions are the most frequent 
motifs used in this period; they may be seen as heraldic animals or 
symbols of sovereignty. The most beautiful example is a big 
fragment of curtain from the shrine of St Heribert (c. 1002) in the 
Erzbischéfliches Diézesanmuseum at Cologne. The decoration is 
composed of superb yellow lions with blue eyes tiered in registers 
on a purple background; the inscriptions between the faces of each 
pair of lions mention Basil If and Constantine VIII (976-1025). 
Eagles, another imperial symbol, spread their wings on some 
superb textiles, such as the chasuble of St Albuin in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Brixen-Bressanone, or that in the church of St Euse- 
bius at Auxerre. Other animal motifs are less frequent: tigers on 
an early silk in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire at Brussels, 
elephants on a tenth-century silk in the Cathedral at Aachen, 
which, according to the inscription, was made in the Zcuxippos 
workshop of the Great Palace. This famous silk was regrettably 
replaced in the shrine of Charlemagne in 1988. The griffins on the 
shroud of St Siviard in the Cathedral of Sens are enhanced with 
golden threads, a sign of slightly later craftsmanship. All these 
motifs have a remarkable decorative efficiency; they sometimes 
exhibit Islamic influences, perfectly assimilated to Byzantine style. 

Some of these motifs exerted an influence in the West. The 
tiered registers of lions on a decorative page of the Gospel Book 
from Echternach at Bremen (c. 1039, Staatsbibliothek, Hs. b.21) 
were certainly inspired by the Cologne silk or one like it. Another 
manuscript from Echternach, the Codex aureus at Nuremberg 
(before 1039, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Hs. 2°156142), 
contains an ornamental page with bands displaying geometrical 
and zoological elements: lions, griffins, birds with ribbons around 
their necks, all of which belong to the Byzantine repertory. The 
models were surely sumptuous silks offered as gifts by the Byzan- 
tine emperors to western potentates. 

According to some sources, human representations, both 
imperial and religious, also existed on Byzantine textiles. The silk 
of bishop Gunther in the Cathedral Treasury at Bamberg, 
although very much damaged, offers a splendid and unique 
testimony to this. A scene of imperial triumph is woven in it, 
most probably that of Basil H, who is represented on horseback, 
crowned by the personifications of Constantinople and Athens. 
Such pieces could not possibly have been the objects of commerce. 
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Gunther no doubt obtained it on his visit to the Byzantine capital 
in 1064-5; when he died, it was used as his shroud. In other cases, 
Byzantine textiles were used as clothing by the dignitaries of the 
court and of the church. Rich imperial cloaks were made of silk 
imported from Byzantium, but embroidered in Germany, such as 
the mantle of Henry II, probably executed in Bavaria about 1020 
(in the Diézesanmuseum at Bamberg). Indeed, Germany could 
not produce silk because it was not possible to cultivate the 
silk-worm in such a climate, although silk could be produced in 
Italy or in Spain. 


Conclusion 


Although the documentation is fragmentary, the impression 
which emerges from an examination of these objects is that 
Byzantine influence on German art was considerably reinforced at 
the time of Theophano. Iconographic and stylistic trends in the 
various artistic techniques all testify as much. In the eleventh 
century, this influence is perhaps less direct; but by that time it had 
been well assimilated. Nevertheless, the German objects exhibit 
neither an archaizing nor a secular trend, though both of these 
were strong in Byzantium during the Macedonian Renaissance. 
The Ottonians were most interested in certain imperial and relig~ 
ious themes; but in both cases their interest was limited. The use 
they made of impcrial themes sometimes oversteps the bounds of 
Byzantine decorum, as we have seen in some representations of 
Otto II and particularly of Otto III. In a number of cases Byzan- 
tine objects have been given a new setting or put to a new use. In 
the history of artistic interaction between Byzantium and the 
West, the period of Theophano left its mark; not until the 
Crusades flooded Europe with Byzantine objects, especially after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, would the 
West receive such generous exposure to the rich influence of the 
material culture of Byzantium. 
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The marriage of Otto II to the Byzantine princess Theophano in 
972 was a peaceful encounter between two imperial ideas and 
ambitions. On the one hand there was the Greek imperium, 
which originated in the New Rome and was considered to be 
unique and universal because of its uninterrupted continuation of 
the tradition of the old Imperium Romanum. On the other hand 
there was the Western European imperium, ‘renovated’ in 962, 
which, as the Carolingians had done before, claimed new power 
and a special relationship with Italy as the heir of Old Rome. 

The marriage was at the same time a meeting of two cultures, 
especially of two artistic movements, which were to receive the 
name of Renaissance; the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’, named after 
the ruling dynasty in Constantinople, and the ‘Ottonian Renais- 
sance’, named after three successive emperors of the Saxon 
dynasty, who ruled from 936 until 1002. It is generally assumed 
that the impact of the Macedonian upon the Ottonian Renais- 
sance was considerable, because the former flourished in an earlier 
period and was artistically superior to the latter. The role of 
Theophano herself in this encounter is by no means clear; let it be 
noted in passing that she was hardly thirteen or fourteen years old 
when she married Otto II. 

In all probability Theophano did not arrive empty handed at 
the German court. It seems, however, impossible to identify one 
single object of art that belonged to her personally. Liutprand of 
Cremona and other negotiators of the Ottonians may have 
brought artefacts to the West before 972 and other objects may 
have arrived as diplomatic gifts during the reign of Otto II, the 
regency of Theophano (983-91), the reign of her son Otto III 
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(until 1002) and that of his successor, Henry IT (1002—24), the last 
emperor of the Saxon dynasty. It makes no sense, though, to use 
objets dart manufactured in Byzantium but never exported, or 
exported to the German Empire only after the first quarter of the 
eleventh century, in order to demonstrate the role of Byzantine 
art in the Macedonian—Ottonian artistic encounter. Neither, 
when evaluating the impact of the Macedonian upon the Otto- 
nian Renaissance, should we take into account indirect Byzantine 
influence (via central and northern Italy or through the Carol- 
ingian Renaissance). 

For the investigation of the impact and the effects of the 
Macedonian Renaissance on Ottonian art, our starting-point 
should be a thorough understanding of the specific characteristics 
of Macedonian art, in particular its historical and ideological 
context, its forms, its contents and its definable stylistic features. 

The empire that betrothed Theophano as a pseudo-porphy- 
rogennetos to the Ottonians in 972 was at the height of its power 
and prestige. It was a state governed according to a legal system 
with an exceptionally advanced economic and social Jegislation. 
Its cultural and religious Commonwealth stretched out as far as 
Syria and the Caucasus, Venice and southern Italy, and from 988 
onwards even as far as the Baltic Sea. The imperial dynasty, 
enjoying the devotion of the populace, ruled in Constantinople in 
a sacrum palatium, following the rhythm of liturgy prescribed by a 
luxurious and refined ceremonial, imperial as well as ecclesiastical 
in character. 

In the Byzantine Empire under the Macedonian dynasty, the 
imperial court was the centre of cultural and more specifically 
artistic life. The emperor and the court had almost unlimited 
financial resources at their disposal. The imperial workshops held 
the monopoly of the manufacture of precious metals, ivory, silk 
and other sumptuous materials. One emperor of the dynasty, 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, was a skilled painter and 
goldsmith himself. The imperial ideology was based on religion 
and for that reason artefacts often served as a tribute to God, 
especially when made under imperial patronage for the Byzantine 
church, the patriarchate or the monastic establishment. The art of 
the Macedonian Renaissance should therefore be considered 
imperial art. 

It seems that two important provinces of artistic activity, 
architecture and monumental painting, did not play a part in the 
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exchange of influences between Macedonian and Ottonian art: the 
objects simply could not be transported. In the context of this 
article it is therefore sufficient to mention that Basil I and Con- 
stantine VII in particular concerned themselves very closely with 
the conservation of the old architectural patrimony, which was 
threatened more than once by earthquakes, for example in 869. As 
a result of this concern for and consequently interest in architec- 
ture the palaces were continuously rebuilt and redecorated, new 
church-types were developed (domed inscribed cross plan, dome 
on corner squinches, triconch) and new monastical complexes 
were built (the imperial foundation of the Lavra Monastery on 
Mount Athos in 963 and of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in the 
first half of the eleventh century). 

On the other hand it is well known that, after the iconoclast 
controversy had been settled, in these newly created architectural 
types as well as in the renovated older types (the Church of the 
Holy Apostles in Constantinople, for example) a severely hier- 
archical monumental decoration programme! was developed, 
perfectly well adapted to the pyramidical edifices. The revelation 
of the Christ Pantokrator, depicted in the dome and authenticated 
by the image of His Incarnation in the apse (Theotokos mosaic of 
867 in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople) descended to the believers 
through depictions on the vaults of His manifestation in scenes 
from the Gospels that had been attributed the status of great 
festivals on account of their theophanic significance. This 
monumental decoration was executed in mosaics, as it had been 
during Justinian’s reign. Its palette of warm colours and its 
glittering golden light in the background rivalled the marbles on 
the walls and the floors in splendour. 

As a matter of fact only portable artefacts played a part in the 
Macedonian—Ottonian artistic encounter: illuminated manu-~ 
scripts, textiles, icons on wood, ivory and precious metal, relig- 
ious objects such as liturgical vessels and reliquaries. 

A very limited number of manuscripts, dealing with secular as 
well as religious matters, with a continuous narrative illustration, 
deriving from Jate antique and early Byzantine rolls,” or with 


1 ©. Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration: Aspects of Monumental Art in Byzantium 
(London, 1948). 

2 Vat. Pal. gr. 431 (Joshua Roll, che tenth century); Paris, BN, gr. 74 and Florence 
Laurent. Plut. V1 23 (Gospel Books dating from the cleventh and twelfth 
centuries). 
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antique illustrations in a rediscovered Hellenistic style, displaying 
allegorical personifications and mythological themes,? and a series 
of ivory caskets* decorated in the same way, are peculiar objects 
which have survived from the Macedonian Renaissance. It is 
striking that these objects were always expressly made for 
someone in particular, for instance the emperor, exalted court- 
officials, etc. All the other works of art, chat is the greater part, 
served for the ecclesiastical cult and imperial ceremonial and show 
a remarkable homogeneity as to style and content. They pre- 
eminently represent the new art, meant for all classes of Byzantine 
society. Monumental art derived its iconographical themes and 
style from the same source. What is true of the Ottonian Renais- 
sance is therefore also true of the Macedonian Renaissance: its 
vigorous and innovating artistic activities are of greater import- 
ance than its sparing use of elements of style, executed in an 
academic way, deriving from the Hellenistic or early Christian 
past. 

Characteristic of the art of illumination is the autonomous and 
monumental nature of its compositions and the sober clarity of its 
style. The order of the miniatures in a manuscript is no longer 
determined by the narrative but by the liturgy. The miniatures 
were adapted to the new manuscripts developed for use at the 
Divine Liturgy and the offices of the canonical Hours:> Gospel- 
Lectionaries such as the famous Gospel-Lectionary of Trebizond 
(Petropolitanus, gr. 21)® and its rival in the sacristy of the Lavra 
Monastery on Mount Athos,’ which both date from the end of 
the tenth century and were imperial gifts (the extremely rich 
Athos Gospel-Lectionary, Dionysiou 587m,® made in the 
Stoudios Monastery in Constantinople in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, contains both the text and the illustrations of 


> Paris, BN, gr. 510 (Homilies of St Gregory of Nazianzos, the Theologian, 880-2), 
Vat. Reg., gr. 1 (Bible of Leo the Patrician, first half of the tenth century), BN, gr. 
139 (Psalter, middle of the tenth century), Paris, Supplem. gr. 247 (Theriaka of 
Nikander, tenth century). 

4 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des 
X- XU. Jahrhunderts, 1, Kasten (Berlin, 1930). 

5 K, Weitzmann, ‘Byzantine Liturgical Psalters and Gospels’, in Weitzmann, Col- 
lected Studies (London, 1980). 

§ V.D. Lichaéeva, Vizantijskaja miniatjura (Moscow, 1977), pls. 5-10; V.N. Lazarev, 
Istorija vizantijskoj Zivopisi (Moscow, 1986), pls. 105-6. 

7 $M. Pelckanidis et al., The Treasures of Mount Athos: Illuminated Manuscripts, I 
(only in Greek) (Athens, 1979), pls. 6-8. 

5 Ibid. 1 (Athens, 1974), pls. 189-277. 
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the new cycle of the eleven Resurrection Gospels for Sunday 
matins and the related Exaposteilaria and Eothina, composed by the 
emperors Leo VI and Constantine VII);? Psalters showing new 
techniques of illustration, such as marginal miniatures and a close 
and often exciting link, based on both biblical and historical 
analogies, between the illustrations and the literal as well as the 
deeper meaning of the text (the so-called Khludov Psalter, Mos- 
quensis, Hist. Mus., 129, of the third quarter of the ninth century 
and its imitations);!° Synaxaries (for example, the so-called Meno~ 
logion of Basil II, Vat. gr. 1613, of the end of the tenth century)" 
and collections of the sixteen selected liturgical homilies by St 

Gregory of Nazianzos, the Theologian.'* Synaxaries as well as 

collections of homilies were used for lecture during the morning 

office, on normal days and on great festivals respectively. 

Icons painted on wood are rare in this period; the material was 
considered inappropriate to the clevated themes represented, 
especially when they were intended for public worship. On the 
other hand, the quantity of enamelled icons and of icons made of 
precious metal and ivory is impressive. At that time, no doubt, 
icons were also sometimes expressly made for individuals and 
were used for personal devotions. Such icons can usually be 
recognized by size, form (for example triptychs) and icono- 
graphy (enamelled medallions depicting patron-saints or saints 
protectors, in the margins of larger icons, wooden panels depic- 
ting similar saints, etc.). The magnificent golden icon of the 
archangel Michael dressed in the vestment of an emperor (first 
half of the tenth century) in the Treasury of San Marco at 
Venice? should, however, be regarded as a work of art made for 
public worship. Iconographic mistakes do not normally occur in 
Byzantine icons. The most striking example of the opposite is to 
be seen — so it seems — on the three well-known triptychs 
depicting the Deesis (from the second quarter to the end of the 
9 Dimanche: office selon les huit tons ‘Oxtényos, La Priére des églises de rite 

byzantin, 3 (Chevetogne, 1972), pp. 53, 139-48, 151-8. 

1 MLV. Stepkina, Miniatjury Chludovskoj Psaltyri (Moscow, 1977). 

"| Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana: Liturgie und Andacht im Mittelalter, exhibition 
Cologne, Erzbisch6fliches Diézesan-Museum (Cologne, 1992), no. 19, 
pp- 114-19. 

12 G, Galavaris, The Illustration of the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus, 
Studies in Manuscript Illumination, 6 (Princeton, 1969). 

13, H.R. Hahnloser et al., [1 Tesoro di San Marco, 11, Il Tesoro ¢ il Museo (Florence, 


1971), no. 17, pp. 25-7, pls. XIX-XXI, Le Trésor de Saint-Marc de Venise, 
exhibition Paris, Grand Palais (Paris, 1984), no. 12, pp. 141~7. 
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tenth century) in Rome (Palazzo Venezia, with an inscription of 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos), the Vatican and Paris (the 
Louvre Museum),!* and on the cover decorated with a depiction 
of the Deesis of the equally well-known great reliquary of the 
Wood of the Cross (964-965) in the Cathedral of Limburg an der 
Lahn,'> where the Theotokos is placed on the left-hand side and St 
John Prodromos on the right-hand side of Christ. The only expla- 
nation for this anomaly is that here the view of the individual 
beholder was given more prominence than the expected theo- 
phanic view, which as a rule determines liturgical art. 

A close examination of the material shows that a very large 
number of icons, whether painted on wood, made of ivory or 
precious metal, or enamelled, had a function in public worship; 
more particularly they were used for the decoration of the archi- 
trave (epistylion) of the chancel-barrier (templon).1° From the 
middle of the tenth century onwards they showed depictions that 
were also developing in monumental painting and book-illumi- 
nation: those of the enlarged Deesis and the cycle of the great 
festivals. Evidence of this phenomenon is to be found not only in 
the literary sources of that period, but also in what is left of 
particular works of art: an enlarged Deesis of the tenth century 
carved in ivory plaques, now in the Staatsbibliothek at Bamberg 
and in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington’? (we will 
come back to this later), the second half of an enamelled cycle of 
the great festivals, originally consisting of twelve parts, inserted 
into the upper range of the famous Pala d’Oro in San Marco at 
Venice,'® and more fragments of similar cycles carved in ivory, 
preserved in various museums. In addition, the three very refined 
ivory plaques, each depicting two apostles and bearing the same 
inscription, which refers to the patronage of the emperor Con- 
stantine VII (now in the Museo Archeologico at Venice, in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna, and in the Griines Gewolbe 
1 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des 

X—XHI, Jahrhunderts, Ul, Reliefs (Berlin, 1934), nos, 31-3, pp. 33-5, pls. X-XIII; 

D.T. Rice and M. Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (London, 1959), pls. 98-102; 

Byzance: Vart byzantin dans les collections publiques francaises, exhibition Pans, 

Louvre (Paris, 1992), no. 149, pp. 233-6. 

'S Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium, pl. 124 and X. 
16 Studies of M. Chatzidakis, V.N. Lazarev and K. Weitzmann. 
1 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I (see n. 14), nos. 65-7, 

pp. 44-5, pls. XXV—-XXVI. 


'8 HLR. Hahnloser et al., {1 Tesoro di San Marco, §, La Pala d’Oro (Florence, 1965), pls. 
XLIF-XLVIM. 
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at Dresden),!? probably also used to adorn the architrave of a 

chancel-barrier. 

Pairs of icons, enamelled or made of precious metal (in all prob- 
ability not carved in ivory), representing the, preferably, standing 
figures of Christ and the Mother of God, or the Crucifixion and 
the Anastasis, also embellished the covers of Gospel Books (for 
example in the Treasury of San Marco, and in the Marciana 
Library at Venice, and in the sacristy of the Lavra Monastery on 
Mount Athos)”° to show them in the so-called Little Entrance 
during the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. Liturgical vessels 
carved in precious stone (onyx, sardonyx, alabaster) and reliqua~ 
ries were adorned with luxurious icons in the same way. 

During the Macedonian dynasty, imperial art was, of course, at 
the disposal not only of the church and the liturgical cult, but also 
of the emperor himself for the embellishment of the imperial 
palaces and life at court in general. Purple and silk were monopo- 
lies of the imperial workshops which manufactured the rich and 
embroidered (mostly with pearls and precious stones) vestments 
worn by the emperor, the imperial family and the court digni- 
taries, as can be concluded from iconographical documentation. 
These workshops also produced the silk hangings to curtain off 
the door and window openings in the imperial palace. The most 
beautiful examples of these date from the reign of Basil Il 
(976-1025) and have been preserved mainly in treasuries of 
Western European churches: the silk with eagles from the shroud 
of St Germain in the church of Saint-Eusébe at Auxerre,”! the silk 
with elephants in the Cathedral of Aachen, in which Otto III 
wrapped Charlemagne’s relics in the year 1000,?* and especially 
the silk with stylized lions from the St Heribert shroud in the 
ErzbischGfliches Diézesanmuseum at Cologne, which bears the 
names of Basil If and his brother and co-emperor Constantine 
VIII (see p. 229).77 It is not impossible and is perhaps even prob- 
19 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, II (see n. 14), nos. 43-5, 

pp. 38-9, pl. XIX. 

* Pelekanidis and Christou, Treasures of Mount Athos, Ill (see n. 7), p. 24; Hahnloser, 
Il Tesoro dt San Marco, Ml (see n. 13), nos, 35-8; Le Trésor de Sairit-Marc de Venise 
(see n. 13), nos. 9, 14, 19. 

21 Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (seen. 14), pl. 132; Byzance: Part byzantin 
(sce n. 14), no. 285, p. 377. 

2 Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium, pl. 130; an inscription refers to the 
imperial manufactory of the baths of Zcuxippos in Constantinople. 


2 Ornamenta ecclesiae: Kunst und Kunstler der Romanik in Kéln, exhibition Cologne, 
Schniitgen-Muscum (Cologne, 1985), fl, no. E.94, pp. 326 and 329. 
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able that these two emperors are depicted on a purple-coloured 
ivory casket in the Cathedral] Treasury at Troyes as two horsemen 
leaving a (the) city to go lion-hunting.™ 

With the exception of representations on coinage, the emperors 
of the Macedonian dynasty are relatively seldom portrayed. 
Between 880 and 882 Basil J and his family were depicted in the 
first illuminations (fol. A—C) of the Parisinus gr. 510,75 the com- 
plete collection of the forty-five homilies by Gregory of Nazian- 
zos, the Theologian, with an abundance of illuminations. A 
highly interesting mosaic portrait of the emperor Alexander 
(912-13), the most insignificant emperor of the dynasty, is not 
easily found in the most hidden place on the vaults of the north 
gallery in Hagia Sophia at Constantinople,”° and one wonders 
whether this place was chosen by Alexander himself, or before, by 
his elder brother and predecessor Leo VI, who held him in 
contempt and kept him away from official life in the empire. A 
third example is the unusual depiction of Basil II dressed as an Old 
Roman imperator in one of the first illuminations of his private 
Psalter (Marcianus gr. 17).2”7 The depiction alludes to his victory 
over the Bulgarians in 1017 and should be associated with the silk 
tapestry, unique to its genre, now preserved in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Bamberg, depicting Basil Il on horseback celebrating 
his victory of 1017 by a triumphant entry into Athens and 
Constantinople,”* where he was offered diadems crested with 
peacock’s feathers. 

The depictions of this period in which the religious aspects of 
the imperial ideology are emphasized are of greater importance. 
In the Treasury of San Marco at Venice, for example, a small 
votive crown of Leo VI” is preserved embellished with a series of 
enamelled medallions depicting the emperor as isapostolos (‘one 
equal to the Apostles’), surrounded by Apostles and Church 
Fathers. The same concept helped to shape the ivory handle of the 


4 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, | (see n. 4), no. 122, p. 63, pls. 
LXIX-LXX; Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (sec n. 14), pls. 152-3; 
Byzance: l'art byzantin (see n. 14), no. 168, pp. 258-9. 

3 Byzance et la France médiévale, exhibition Paris, Bibliothéque nationale (Paris, 
1958), no. 9, pp. 5-7; Byzance: l'art byzantin (sce n. 14), no. 258, pp. 346-8. 

%6 Lazarev, Istorija vizantijskoj Zivopist (sce n. 6), pl. 133. 

77 Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (see n. 14), p. 25, pl. XT. 

38S. Miiller-Christensen, Das Bamberger Gunthertuch (Bamberg, 1966). 

79 Hahnloser, I! Tesoro di San Marco, II (sce n. 13), no. 92, pp. 81-2, pls. LXXTI- 
LXXV, Le Trésor de Saint-Marc de Ventse (see n. 13), no. 8, pp. 117-24. 
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sceptre of the same emperor (Staatliche Museen, Berlin),*° which 
shows Christ flanked by Peter and Paul on the obverse, and the 
emperor receiving the imperial crown out of the hands of the 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God’) on the reverse. The personal 
relationship of the emperor to Christ is shown on a wooden icon 
from 944 preserved in the monastery of Mount Sinai,*! depicting 
Constantine VII as the Syrian king Abgar of Edessa receiving the 
Mandylion (a cloth bearing the direct imprint of Christ’s features), 
and especially on the famous coronation ivory of the same 
emperor in the Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow,” and the one of 
his brother, Romanos II (with his wife Eudokia), in the Cabinet 
des Médailles, Paris,*> both dating from the years between 944 
and 949. But the clearest illustration of the imperial ideology is the 
large mosaic on the tympanum in the narthex of Hagia Sophia at 
Constantinople, depicting the emperor Leo V1 in the prostrated 
position of proskynesis (reverence performed in the presence of the 
king, which is common in Byzantine court-ceremonial), extend- 
ing his hands to the enthroned Christ in prayer as the Theotokos 
does in a medallion above his head.* It can be concluded from all 
these examples of Macedonian imperial iconography that an 
emperor is never depicted enthroned or standing on a suppe~ 
daneum, but that these symbols of power are reserved for Christ 
alone. 

The art of the Macedonian Renaissance is characterized by a 
remarkable unity of purpose, namely the splendour of the liturgy, 
ecclesiastical as well as imperial, by its unity of iconographical 
elaboration, and by its unity of style in all genres and materials, 
This unity in art was the result of the powerful influence of the 
great artistic metropolis and of the imperial patronage. There is, 
for example, no difference in destination, iconography or style 


» Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il (see n. 14), no. 88, pp. 52:3, 
pl. XXXV; A. Effenberger, Staatliche Museen zu Rerlin: das Museum fir spatantike 
und byzantinische Kunst (Mainz, 1992), no. 122, pp. 210-12. 

31K, Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Icons, | 
(Princeton, 1976), no. B.58, pp. 94-8, pls. XXXVI-XXXVIL 

32 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, ll (sce n. 14), no. 35, p. 35, pl. 
XIV; Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (see n. 14), pl. 96; A. Bank, 
Byzartine Art in the Collections of the Soviet Museums (Leningrad, 1977), pl. 122. 

33 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il (see n. 14), no. 34, p. 35, pl. 
XIV; Byzance: Part byzantin (sce n. 14), no. 148, pp. 232-3 and 204. 

34 A. Grabar, La peinture byzantine (Geneva, 1953), p. 91; Rice and Hirmer, The Art 
of Byzantium (sec n. 14), pl. 93; Lazarev, Istorija vizantijskoj Zivopist (see n. 6), 
pl. 130. 
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between the representations of ‘the Washing of the Feet’ in the 
narthex of the church of the Hosios Loukas Monastery (early 
eleventh century),?> in the Gospel-Lectionary of Trebizond 
(Petropolitanus gr. 21, tenth century),* on an ivory in the Staat- 
liche Museen at Berlin,?” and on a small square icon on wood in 
the collection of the Sinai Monastery (both the ivory and the 
icon originally part of an architrave decoration and both dating 
from the tenth century). 

Furthermore this art is characterized by its erudition, classical as 
well as religious, and by its use of the formulae of rhetoric, which 
were also popular in Byzantine secular and ecclesiastical literature. 
One should have an eye for the emphasis of a gesture which 
stresses the essence of an image, and for the connections expressed 
by significant juxtapositioning of figures, whether internal to the 
composition or in relation to its borders. In the upper zone of the 
two side-panels of an ivory triptych from the middle of the tenth 
century depicting the Crucifixion, which is now in the Cabinet 
des Médailles at Paris,*? the ivory carver picked out the prophets 
Elijah and John the Baptist (or Prodromos, the ‘Forerunner’), 
whereas the other medallions in these side-panels are reserved for 
the Apostles, the Church Fathers and the martyrs. On the obverse 
of a book-cover of gold embellished with pearls and precious 
stones, preserved in the Marciana Library at Venice (MS lat. cl. 1, 
100),*° which dates from the same period as the Paris triptych, the 
central enamelled representation of Christ stands in a similar 
relation to the enamelled medallion of Elijah, which is placed 
directly beneath the figure of Christ on the lower border; here, 
too, the other medallions on the borders are reserved for portraits 
of the Apostles, 


> Jbid., pl. 156. 

% Lichateva, Vizantijskaja miniatjura (see n. 6), pl. 10; Lazarev, Istorija vizantijskoj 
Zivopist (see n. 6), pl. 106. 

37 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, II (see n. 14), no. 13, p. 28, pl. 
IV; Effenberger, Staatliche Museen (see n. 30), no. 125, pp. 216-17. 

38 Weitzmann, Mount Sinat: Icons, 1 (see n. 31), no. B.56, pp. 91-3, pl. XXXV; 
Lazarev, Istorija vizantijskoj Zivopist (see n. 6), pl. 182. 

Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturer, I] (sec n. 14), no. 39, p. 37, pl. 
XVI; Byzance: lart byzantin (sce n. 14), no. 150, pp. 236-7. 

4 Hahnloser et al., I Tesoro di San Marco, II (sce n. 13), no. 36, pp. 48-9, pl. 
XXXIV; Le Trésor de Saint-Marc de Venise (see n. 13), no. 14, pp, 152-5. Cf. E. 
Voordeckers, ‘Elie dans l'art byzantin’, in Elie le Prophete: bible, tradition, icono— 
graphie, ed. G.F, Willems, Publications de IInstitutum Judaicum (Leuven, 1988), 
pp. 155-95, at pp. 182-3. 
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In spite of the marriage of Theophano and Otto Hi, the differ- 
ences between the Byzantine and the Ottonian Empires and 
between the two Renaissances remained considerable. The Otto- 
nians had a different imperial ideology; the coronation ivory of 
Otto II and Theophano (Musée de Cluny, Paris)*’ is a clumsy 
imitation of the ivory of Romanos II and Eudokia mentioned 
above (Cabinet des Médailles, Paris), and is — iconographically 
speaking ~ an exception and not at all a representative model for 
Ottonian conceptions of emperorship. The Ottonian emperors 
like to be depicted enthroned; a depiction such as the one 
showing Otto III not only seated on a throne but also surrounded 
by a mandorla, which, as if that were not enough, is surrounded 
by the symbols of the four Evangelists, must have seemed 
nothing short of theological ignorance and presumptuous 
insolence to his Byzantine contemporaries (Gospel Book from 
Reichenau (996-1000), preserved in the Cathedral Treasury at 
Aachen).*? Architecture in the Ottonian Empire was of a differ- 
ent nature, the religious edifices were differently arranged and 
there was no monumental decoration programme at all. The 
liturgy and the organization of the liturgical year were also 
different: both were intended for the commemoration of epi- 
sodes from the Gospel, rather than for their actual soteriological 
realization. The Ottonians made use of other liturgical books 
than the Byzantines, even though it is possible that the Ottonian 
Sacramentaries were influenced by the Byzantine liturgical books 
as to the order and the style of their illustrations. Finally, the 
Ottonian Renaissance was not aware of the theological authen- 
ticity that legitimated and determined — in a hierarchy of differ- 
entiated theophanic values — every representation in Byzantine 
art after Iconoclasm. 

Nevertheless the impact of Macedonian art on Ottonian art is 
sometimes clearly perceptible. The miniatures in some manu- 
scripts show traces of Byzantine influence in their composition 
and iconographical elaboration. The clearest examples are the 
Evergerius Lectionary from the end of the tenth century in the 


41 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il (see n. 14), a0. 85, pp. 50-1, 
pl. XXXIV; Byzance: Part byzantin (sec n. 14), no. 160, pp. 247- 9. 

42 Page 31, from Reichenau, c. 1000. Cf. E.G. Grimme, Das Evangeliar Katser Ottos 
IIT. im Domschatz zu Aachen (Freiburg, Basel and Vienna, 1984); Vor dem Jahr 
1000: abendlandische Buchkunst zur Zeit der Katserin Theophanu, exhibition 
Cologne, Schniitgen-Museum (Cologne, 1991), no. 36, pp. 134-8. 
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Cathedral Treasury at Cologne* (copying, though not without 
mistakes, the Greek inscriptions of its Byzantine model) and the 
Book of Prayers,“ made in Mainz between 983 and 991, for the 
young Otto III, which is now preserved in Pommersfelden. One 
of the illuminations of the latter manuscript shows the young 
Otto surveyed by a spatharios and praying to an enthroned Christ 
in the typical Byzantine proskynesis,® just like the emperor Leo 
VI on the above-mentioned famous mosaic of the central tym- 
panum in the narthex of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. In the 
Cologne Lectionary Evergerius is represented in the same posi- 
tion, though praying not to Christ but to the apostles Peter and 
Paul. Another illustration of the Book of Prayers at Pommers- 
felden*”? shows Otto in the orant posture, flanked by Peter and 
Paul who implore him in a Deesis composition. In the upper 
zone of this composition the Mother of God is placed at the left- 
hand side of Christ, imitating the same anomaly as occurs in the 
famous Byzantine Deesis triptychs at Rome and Paris and on the 
cover of the above-mentioned, equally famous cross-reliquary in 
Limburg an der Lahn (taken from Constantinople to Germany 
not before 1204). 

A last observation concerns the Byzantine ivories that have 
been re-used in the decoration of Ottonian book-covers. Some of 
them, four representations of the Theotokos Hodigitria, were 
possibly part of the dowry of the empress Theophano; they were 
applied to the covers of a Sacramentary from Corvey (last 
quarter of the tenth century, now in the Staatsbibliothek at Leip- 
zig),*® of a Sacramentary from Fulda (c. 1000, now in the Staats- 
bibliothek at Bamberg),*” of the above-mentioned Gospel Book 
of Otto III from Reichenau (the same date, now in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Aachen), and of a Gospel-Lectionary from Reiche- 
nau (end of the tenth century, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 


8 Erzbischdfliche Didzcsan- und Dombibliothck, Dom MS 143. Cf. Ornamenta 
ecclesiae (sce n. 23), 1, no. B.3, pp. 151-2. 

44 Pommersfelden, Griflich Schénborn’sche Schlossbibliothck, MS 347. Cf. Vor dem 
Jahr 1000 (sec n. 42), no. 21, pp. 92-6. 

4 Pols. 20v-21. Cf. Vor dem Jahr 1000 (sec n. 42), pp. 94-5, pls. 73-4. 

46 Fols. 3v-4. Cf. Ornamenta ecclesiae (see n. 23), 1, p. 151. 

47 Fol. 2. Cf. Vor dem Jahr 1000 (see n. 42), Abb. 6, p. 17. 

# Rep I 4° 57. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il (see n. 14), no. 
133, pp. 62-3, pl. XLVIIL. 

4 Lit, 1. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen (see n- 14), 1, no. 139, 
p. 64, pl. L. 

50 Tbid., II, no. 129, p. 62, pl. XLVIL, Vor dem Jahr 1000 (sce n. 42), no. 36, pp. 134 8, 
pl. 106. 
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Paris).5' A fifth plaque, showing Christ Pantokrator, adorns the 
cover of an Epistolarium from Reichenau (between 960 and 980, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge);°? and a carving, 
representing the Dormition of the Theotokos, is applied to the 
cover of a second Gospel Book of Otto III from Bamberg 
(c. 1000, now at the Staatsbibliothek at Munich).** Finally four 
ivories, showing, frontally, Christ and the Theotokos, and, in 
profile, Peter and Paul, were applied to the covers of the Books of 
Prayer of the last Saxon emperor (successor of Otto IH) Henry II 
and his wife Cunegunda between 1002 and 1012 (now in the 
Staatsbibliothek at Bamberg);°* together with a fragment of an 
ivory depicting an archangel in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
at Washington, they were identified by K. Weitzmann® as 
fragments of the enlarged Deesis zone of an architrave decoration. 
The Dormition plaque in Munich is probably of a similar origin. 
It should be noticed that it is improbable that these carvings (with 
the possible exception of the ivory depicting the Pantokrator at 
Cambridge) were considered suitable and adequate for the 
binding of a liturgical manuscript by a Byzantine artist. Of 
greater significance is the conclusion that ivory plaques, such as 
those on the cover of the Bamberg Prayer Books and the Munich 
Gospel Book that had come to Germany before the end of the 
millennium, are no more than spolia, like the spoliated enamels 
lost during the sack of Constantinople in 1204, now decorating 
the Pala d’Oro in San Marco at Venice. Is it possible that these 
objects were no longer in use for their original purpose at the time 
they were taken to the West? If so, this would only indicate that 
they had been replaced by better objects. 


5! MS latin 10514 (Bvangiles de Poussay), Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfer- 
beinskulpturen, Hi, no. 134, p. 63, pl. XLIX; Byzance: Part byzantin (sec n. 14), no, 
161, pp. 249-52. 

52 McClean Collection in the Fitzwilliam Muscum at Cambridge, 30; Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il, no. 148, p. 65, pl. LIL. 

53 Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4453; Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen, If, no. 1, p. 25, pl. f; Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium (seen. 14), pl. 119. 

54 MSS A.I1.54 and 55, from the Bamberg Cathedral Library. Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, nos. 65 and 66, pp. 44-5, pls. XXV-XXVI; 
Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium, pl. 154. 

55 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Il, no. 67, p. 45, pl. XXVI; 
Rice and Hirmer, The Art of Byzantium, pl. 83, K. Weitzmann, Catalogue of the 
Byzantine and Early Mediaeval Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, MM, 
Ivories and Steatites (Washington, IC, 1972), no. 40, pp. 101-5, pl. LXXI. 

56 K. Weitzmann, “Dic byzantinischen Elfenbeine cincs Bamberger Graduale und 
ihre urspriingliche Verwendung’, in Festschrift H. Usener (Marburg/Lahn, 1967), 
pp. 11-20. 
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The influence of eastern cultural values on the West has always 
been sustained at various levels of society. This is as true of the 
tenth century, when a Byzantine princess was crowned empress of 
the Ottonian Empire, as of any other. Although they travelled 
with ‘different aims, merchants and bishops, diplomats of the 
nobility, monks and scholars, pilgrims and artisans alike were part 
of this cultural traffic.’ The impulses gained by Ottonian art from 
Byzantium were not always intentionally given, being rather 
the by-products of scholarly and diplomatic missions. Ottonian 
architects, illuminators, textile-workers, sculptors or goldsmiths 
thus achieved stylistic innovations which in some cases had a very 
limited effect, though in others they spread rapidly and initiated a 
broad preoccupation with new models. 

Contacts between East and West and the tendency of the West 
to imitate eastern models have roots reaching far back into 
Merovingian times.” Although there was nothing new about the 
western preoccupation with Byzantine art at the turn of the 
millennium, the Ottonian Renaissance was very different in char~ 
acter from the Carolingian one. Conditions for a revival of the 
arts under the Saxon rulers had become more complex: Ottonian 
artists no longer harked back exclusively to Antiquity or to 


* This text also appeared in German in Kaiserin Theophanu: Prinzessin aus der Fremde 
~ des Westreichs Grosse Kaiserin, ed. G. Wolf (Cologne, 1991), pp. 263-78. 

1 W. Berschin, Griechisch—lateinisches Mittelalter: von Hieronymus bis zu Nikolaus von 
Kues (Berne and Munich, 1980); for Occonian times see pp. 211 ff, for Theophano 
see pp. 222 ff. 

2 Principally, H. Vierck, ‘La chemise de Sainte-Bathilde 4 Chelles et I'influence 
byzantine sur ]’art de cour mérovingien au Vile siécle’, in Certenaire de Pabbé 
Clochet, 1975: actes du Colloque international d’archéologie (Rouen, 1978), pp. 521 ff. 
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Byzantine models, but also to their Carolingian transformations, 
using and emulating them all. 

What then was the influence of Theophano on, say, Ottonian 
goldsmiths’ craft? The patronage and influence of a single person 
is not to be confused with the general influence of Byzantine 
painting and sumptuary arts on the renaissance of art under the 
Saxon emperors. 

In many centres of Ottonian art Byzantine models were used, 
as we said, together with the older Carolingian sources; both were 
at the disposal of the great patrons of the age and their craftsmen. 
The paths by which a broad stream of models became known in 
the Ottonian Empire are hard to trace individually. And it is 
difficult to define how exactly a Byzantine ivory, a product of the 
goldsmith’s craft or an actual model or sketch might have helped 
to shape a specific Ottonian object. In spite of the broad range of 
possibilities, art historians have been inclined to connect the 
Byzantine influence on Ottonian works of art with a single name, 
that of the princess from Byzantium who became part of the 
family, politics and history of the Saxon dynasty. 

The arrival of Theophano in Italy in 972, as the bride of Otto II, 
suggests the image of an impressive retinue consisting of artists 
and craftsmen, a fairy-tale dowry of everyday objects* as well as 
objects representative of the treasury, which were not only 
admired and given away, but also imitated. Not until the end of 
Otto the Great’s reign does Ottonian patronage really become 
apparent; it only reaches its peak in the time of his son and 
grandson, as is evidenced by the donations, far into Salian times, 
of sumptuous books and liturgical vessels. Indeed, stylistically 
speaking, there is only a very small number of Ottonian works of 
art before the year 972. Therefore it seemed logical to connect 
Theophano not only with the ever-growing influence of Byzan- 


3 The essays of H. Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe der ottonischen Kaiser: 
Hypothesen tiber den Brautschatz der Theophanu’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 40 
(1971), 11-84; Aachener Kunstblatter, 43 (1972), 15-39, ‘Byzantinische Kleinkunst- 
werke aus dem Umkreis der Kaiserin Theophanu’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 44 
(1973), 43 ff a review of new aspects: Byzantium and the West: XVIUIth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 1987). 

4 The basis for this in the written sources is more laconic than the conclusions drawn 
from them, especially by Wenezel (sce n. 3): Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, III, 
ed. H.E. Lohmann and P. Hirsch, MGH SRG in us. schol. (Hanover, 5th edn, 
1935), pp. 148-9: ‘cum magno exercitu ct claris muneribus’; Thietmar, Chrontcon, 
H, 15, ed. R. Holzmann, MGH SRG (1935), pp. 56-7: ‘mox magnificis muneribus 
comitatuque egregcio’. 
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10. Marriage charter of Theophano, 972, detail (Nicdersichsisches Staatsarchiv, 
Wolfenbiittel, 6 Urk 11). 


tine art on the West after 972, but also with the significantly 
greater number of the works of art produced after this date, 

One of the earliest, most beautiful and especially ‘Byzantine’ 
highlights of Ottonian book-illumination is the magnificent cere- 
monial document® which records the donations made to Theo- 
phano at her wedding to Otto If in Rome at Whitsun, 972 
(Fig. 10). Ornamental borders at the top and the sides of the 
document, as well as the golden ink on purple parchment, can also 
> D. Matches, ‘Die Heiratsurkunde der Kaiserin Theophanu’, Veroffentlichungen der 

niedersdchsischen Archivverwaltung, Beiheft 16 (Wolfenbittel, 1972); Matches, ‘Die 
Heiratsurkunde der Kaiserin Theophanu’, Sonderverdffentlichung der niedersachsi- 
schen Archivverwaltung anldsslich des X. internationalen Archivkongresses in Bonn 


(Braunschweig, 1984); cf. also my essay in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, Ii, pp. 193-218. 
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be found in other imperial documents, which demonstrate their 
importance by their extraordinary form. The best example is the 
Ottonianum drawn up at the coronation of Otto I in Rome, 962, 
which grants the pope all the privileges he had effectively held 
since the time of Charlemagne.® Both the Ottonianum and the 
marriage charter of Theophano presuppose richly decorated 
Byzantine imperial charters. But the rich ornament of Theo- 
phano’s charter goes far beyond the regular decorative apparatus 
of eastern and western charters typical of imperial chancelleries. 
The extraordinary patterning of the background, the double row 
of great medallions with their animal ornamentation, and the dark 
blue spandrels in between with their pattern of red tendrils, 
transform the parchment with its text into a tableau reminiscent 
of a luxurious silk from the imperial workshops on the Bosporos. 
We can, indeed, trace most decorative elements of the charter’s 
adornment, so atypical of chancellery usage,’ back to Byzantine 
textiles. Given the scope of this chapter, a critical reference to the 
possible textile models would lead too far. The same is true of the 
extensive and profound discussions about the charter in recent 
historical, diplomatic and art-historical literature.? For our pur- 
poses it is sufficient to point out that the animal medallions and 
their patterned background go far beyond the formal appearance 
of a regular document and suggest some abnormality not only in 
the form but also in the function of the charter. This has led to 
historical and art-historical speculation as to the date of the charter 
(whether it was made immediately in 972 or later) and as to the 
real purpose of the object and its significance as a political or legal 
instrument, These speculations will not be dwelt upon here. Nor 
do the lack of a seal; the spelling-mistakes, the disproportion 
between the physical length of the parchment and the length of 
the text bear on our investigation, which concerns the traces left 
by Theophano herself in Ottonian art. This is not the place to 
decide whether the empress carried the charter with her on her 


6 W. Georgi, ‘Ottonianum und Heiratsurkunde 962/972’, in von Euw and Schrei~ 
ner, Katserit, Theophanu, II, pp. 135 ff; also A. von Euw, ‘Ikonologic der 
Heiratsurkunde der Kaiserin Theophanu’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, Il, pp. 175 ff. 

? Although H. Hoffmann, Buchkunst und Kénigtum im ottonisch-fnihsalischen Reich 
(Stuttgart, 1986), pp. 113 and 116, mentions Byzantine charters with medallion- 
patterns and figured top borders as something that could be ‘gut méglich gewesen 
aber nicht strikt zu beweisen’, nothing comparable to the Theophano charter has 
survived. 

§ Summarized by Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 7), pp. 103-16. 
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travels and hung it like a luxurious tapestry? or whether it was put 
on show to demonstrate the status and privileges'® of Theophano 
as a co-empress. Such extraordinary explanations could only have 
been elicited by an object with an extraordinary appearance. The 
transformation of an imperial charter into a sumptuous object is 
effected by extravagant decoration,'! borrowed from other artis 
tic disciplines. The ornamented top border is a veritable imitation 
of goldsmith’s work with émail cloisonné. The medallions recall 
imperial silks with motifs of animals fighting. But within the 
medallions, the contours and the composition of the animals 
themselves seem much more fluid, clear and detailed than would 
be possible in a woven or embroidered representation. This has 
suggested metal-work as a possible source for the animal scenes.!? 
The red tendril ornament in the dark blue spandrels between the 
medallions is of great elegance and precision. The painting itself is 
of the highest quality, not only in the small busts and animals 
imitating enamcl-work, but also in the animal groups in the great 
medallions, which, by comparison, have a monumental aspect, 
and, indeed, in every detail of the decorative system. Everything is 
subject to the same standard of high artistic discipline. This 
‘charter’ is a masterly conception that did not leave anything to 
chance; it proves its quality in every detail by its most imagin- 
ative integration of different decorative elements into one homo- 
geneous whole. The sumptuous metamorphosis of Theophano’s 
marriage~charter is effected through quotations from different 
artistic disciplines and different stylistic periods. This is obviously 
what the artist intended; it was only possible in a special situation. 

In the older literature, the charter, taken to come from an 
itinerant imperial chancellery that could not be directly localized, 
was tentatively compared with Saxon book-illumination.'"3 
Konrad Hoffmann recently placed the charter of Theophano in a 
stylistic context that had not been considered before by his claim 
that the Master of the Registrum Gregorii was its creator.'* Its 


9 Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe’ (1971) (see n. 3), p. 76. 

10 W, Ohnsorge, ‘Die Heirat Kaiser Ottos If. mit der Byzantincrin Theophanu 
(972)’, Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch, 54 (1973), 53. 

1 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (sec n. 7), p. 113: ‘Wie dem auch sci, wicderum ist nur die 
allgemcine Konzeption aus derartigen byzantinischen Vorbildern zu erklaren, die 
Ausfithrung im Einzelnen ist westlichen Mustern verpflichtet.’ 

12 Matthes, ‘Die Heiratsurkunde’ (1972) (see n. 5), p. 49, no. 41, fig. 44. 

43 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (see n. 7), criticizing the Corvey localization. 

14 Tbid., pp. 116 fF, because of lacking competence, the present author cannot contri- 
bute to the discussion about the script and the consequent localization to Fulda of 
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stylistic character is the same as that apparent in the work of this 
extraordinary Ottonian artist. Important decorative elements, 
especially the red spandrel-fillings on a blue background which 
are obviously constructed of compass-drawn curves and the 
paired animals of the top border, go back to the same stratum of 
models from which the Gregory Master developed his decorative 
vocabulary, namely the Carolingian illuminations of Tours, avail- 
able in several manuscripts in the Ottonian libraries of Trier.'® 

Touronian book-illuminations can be shown to have stimulated 

book painters in Trier since the 970s. The step-by-step develop- 

ment of the Ottonian Renaissance out of Carolingian models as a 

process of copying, paraphrase, transformation and recreation can 

be followed in an exemplary fashion from one initial to the next 
in the two volumes of Gregory the Great’s Moralia in Hiob,'® 
originating from St Maximin in Trier. Here, as well as in later 
manuscripts of the Gregory Master, Hoffmann shows convincing 
parallels for the heart-shaped and cruciform flower~patterns in the 
spandrels between the animal medallions of the charter.!? The 
paired animals of the top border can be paralleled in a similarly 
convincing way with Touronian inventions as they appear for 
instance on fol. 8r of the Vivian Bible, here and there imitating 
goldsmith’s work (Fig. 11). In the jewelled borders on the long 
sides of the Egbert shrine we find the same animals enamelled. 

The tendril ornaments of the charter are compared by Hoffmann 

with very similar heart-shaped flowers and characteristic links at 

branching~-off points in the slightly larger enamels on the small 
the Gregory master. Hoffmann’s comparisons of motif and style of the oma- 
mental patterns in the charter with ornamental and figural enamels of the Egbert 
workshop are convincing, however. As I have shown earlier, the connections 
between the goldsmiths and the book painters working for Egbert of Trier can 
be well defined. H. Westermann-Angerhausen, ‘Die Goldschmiedearbeiten der 
Trierer Egbertwerkstatt’, Beiheft der Trierer Zcitschrift, 36 (1973), for the 
ornamental enamels and their Touronian and Ottonian parallels pp. 53 ff, for 
the Evangelist symbols on the Egbert shrine and their parallcls in the miniatures 
of the Gregory master pp. 66 ff. 

15 C. Nordenfalk, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der touronischen Buchmalcrei’, Acta 
Archeologica, 7 (1936), 281 £6 H. Schnitzler, ‘Siidwestdeutsche Kunst um das Jahr 
1000 und die Schule von Tours’, Trierer Zeitschrift, 14 (1939), 154 ff, J.M. Plotzek, 
“Die Anfange der ottonischen Trierer Buchmalerei’, Wallraf—Richartz Jahrbuch, 32 
(1970), 7 ff. 

16 J.M. Plotzck, ‘Zur Initialmalerei des 10. Jahrhunderts in Trier und K6ln’, 
Aachener Kunsthlatter, 44 (1973), 101 fF, especially p. 102. 

'7 Hoffmann, Buchkunst (sce n. 7), pp. 103 ff, especially pp. 107-16, e.g. fol. 1v of the 


Trier Moralia, Trier Stadtbibliothek Hs. 2209/2328, or Manchester, John 
Rylands Library, lit. lat. 98, fol. 14v. 
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11. Vivian Bible (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS lat. 1, fol. 84). 


sides of the Egbert shrine and in the borders of the Codex aureus 
from Echternach, both donations of archbishop Egbert and of the 
empress Theophano, and made in a workshop with close connec- 
tions to the Ottonian scriptorium of Trier.'® Consequently, we can 
localize the stylistic origin of several important decorative 
elements of the charter in Trier, and it seems a logical conclusion 
that some of the strange motifs that turn up in the document can 


18 Westermann—Angerhausen, ‘Die Goldschmicdearbeiten’ (see n. 14), pp. 55 f and 
79 ff. 
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also be localized in the artistic context of Trier. The Gregory 
Master is the very person we can most readily credit with the 
ability to combine the smal] decorative elements common to both 
the scriptorium and the goldsmith’s workshop with the monu~ 
mental animal pairs that only he himself could have transformed 
from a model in textile- or possibly in metal-work'? to drawings 
of such classical character. 

We do not intend to credit the Gregory Master with yet 
another ‘work’ to augment his ‘oeuvre’, although it is tempting to 
connect the name of this well-defined artistic personality, who 
stands for a particular style and, indeed, a school of book-illumi- 
nation, with one of the earliest and most impressive products of 
Ottonian imperial art. Instead, we will try to define more pre- 
cisely the artistic intention behind this magnificently homo-~ 
geneous conception. Given the convincing stylistic localization of 
the ornamental elements of the charter, it becomes evident that 
the stylistic instruments used to evoke the impression of truly 
oriental splendour were not imported from abroad. They were 
not, in fact, ‘Byzantine’. We do not see a participant in the 
‘invasion of Greek artists in the retinue of the empress Theo- 
phano’””? at work here, but rather an Ottonian painter, probably 
schooled in Trier under the impression of Carolingian, Touronian 
models. With wit and intuition he used stimuli from other artistic 
media,”' the arts of weaving and metal-work, in order to create an 
almost fairy-tale paraphrase of a ‘normal’ sumptuous imperial 
document. The historical and diplomatic? evidence for the 
merely ceremonial function of this document, which may have 
been useless as a legal instrument, are corroborated by stylistic 
evidence. Thus we can conclude that the document was primarily 
intended to impress upon contemporaries the importance of the 
imperial wedding between the eastern and western empires. This 
document was made to look more Byzantine than anything ever 
seen or imagined. A Byzantine craftsman in the retinue of Theo- 


19 Seen. 12. 20 W. Burger, Abendlandische Schmelzarbeiten (Berlin, 1932), p. 45. 

21 ‘Copies’ from other media occur elsewhere in Trier book painting as well: in the 
Gospels of the Sainte Chapelle we find inventions of the Gregory master, 
head-capitals that can be explained as a direct reflex of roman spoliate capitals still 
visible in Egbert’s time in the Cathedral of Trier, see H. Westermann- 
Angerhausen, “Blattmasken, Maskenkapitelle, Saulenhaupter: Variationen uber 
cin vorgegebenes Thema’, Boreas: Miinsterische Beitrdge zur Archdologie, 6 (1983), 
202 fF. 

® Seen, 10, 
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phano would most probably have adhered much more strictly to 
the regular chancellery patterns for a document like this. The very 
fact that such rules are being played with, albeit at an extremely 
high level of craftsmanship, affords a surprising insight into the 
process set in motion in Ottonian art by ‘Byzantium’. We are not 
witnesses to the passive absorption of foreign models. Instead, the 
local stylistic language proves to be so supple and expansive that it 
can simulate a foreign idiom by its own means. According to this 
interpretation, Theophano’s presence caused the invention of this 
extraordinary form, although neither she herself nor her retinue 
influenced its stylistic appearance directly. 

Since the series of essays by Hans Wentzel,” the name of 
Theophano has been linked with the concept of the “Byzantine 
heritage of the Ottonian emperors’, consisting of objects that are 
often connected, at least hypothetically, with imperial donations 
of Ottonian and Salian times. They are luxury objects, such as 
chess pieces and perfume bottles and other sumptuous vessels of 
semiprecious stone, precious textiles and ivories admired as 
strange and valuable, preserved and given new functions in 
church treasuries and princely collections. It is not easy to prove 
that they all came from the dowry of Theophano; and even if they 
did, this would not actually answer the question about Theopha- 
no’s direct influence on Ottonian art. Apart from ivorics”* and 
textiles,*> the direct impact of these luxury objects on the chang- 
ing character of Ottonian styles up to and shortly after the turn of 
the millennium is not easy to prove, whereas the influence of 
Byzantine books on the style and iconography of Ottonian book- 
illumination is more directly evident.2° The trend towards 
increasing preciousness, as instanced by the ‘carpet-pages’?”? of 
Echternach book-illumination, seems to have been a delayed 


2 See n. 3. 

74 E.g. the copy of a Byzantine ivory for the precious Gospels of Bernward of 
Hildesheim, see L. Stamm-Saurma, ‘Die auctoritas des Zitates in der bernwar- 
dinischen Kunst’, Schriftenrethe der Kommission far niedersdchsische Bau- und Kunst- 
geschichte bei der Braunschweigischen wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft (Gottingen, 
1988), II], pp. 105 ff. 

23 FB. Mitherich, ‘Malerei’, in L. Grodecki, F. Miitherich et al., Die Zeit der Ottonen 
und Salier (Munich, 1973), p. 88. 

26 A. von Euw, ‘Die Kélner ottonische Malerschule: Synthese der kiinstlerischen 
Str6mungen aus Ost und West’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Katserin Theophanu, I, 
pp. 251 ff. 

27 For the history of carpet-pages see K. Nordenfalk, Codex Caesareus Upsaliensis: 
An Echternach Gospel-Book of the Eleventh Century (Stockholm, 1971), pp. 97 ff. 
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reaction if one supposes that it was in the year 972 (and only then) 
that the textiles which inspired it were brought to Germany. 

The great number of luxury objects of Byzantine provenance 
that are linked with Ottonian times, whether contemporary or 
classical treasures, did not in themselves change a stylistic tradi- 
tion. Spolia such as the cameo of Augustus in the Lothair cross”8 at 
Aachen, the agate and rock crystal vessels set in the ambo?? at 
Aachen, the crystal bottles set in the reliquary cross of Borghorst™ 
or the Byzantine enamels set in the cover of the pericopes of 
Henry II*' do not have the effect of changing a style. Instead, these 
precious alien elements integrated into Ottonian or Salian gold~ 
smiths’ works display the same phenomenon as in the charter of 
Theophano: the spolia, ‘quotations’ of motif and style, far from 
bringing about an assimilation to the admired model. The foreign 
elements achieve a new contextual meaning in the stylistic and 
iconographical ‘syntax’ of Ottonian and Salian work. 

So much is lost in the field of metal-work from around the turn 
of the first millennium that we shall never be able to gain as clear — 
though fragmentary — a picture of it as of book-illumination. 
Most of what has survived can be classified as monumental 
goldsmith’s craft, works of ecclesiastical or imperial represen- 
tation, usually of important dimensions: antependia, book~covers, 
large processional or altar crosses and reliquaries, Apart from these 
objects for ecclesiastical use, Ottonian goldsmiths, as in any other 
time, were most probably occupied very largely with the pro~ 
duction of chains, bracelets, ear~ and finger-rings, fibulae, belt 
buckles, and precious table-vessels.°? The comparatively large 


28H. Wentzel, ‘Alte und altertiimliche Kunstwerke der Kaiserin Theophanu’, 
Pantheon, 30 (1972), 3 ff, ill. 1 and Wentzel, ‘Byzantinische Kleinkunstwerke’ 
(see n, 3), p. 76, ill. 29. 

2 E. Doberer, ‘Studien zum Ambo Kaiser Heinrichs ff. im Dom zu Aachen’, in 
Karolingische und ottonische Kunst: Werden, Wesen, Wirkung, Forschungen zur 
Kunstgeschichte und Christlichen Archdologic unter dem Patronat von Georg 
von Opel, 3 (Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 308 ff; H. Appuhn, ‘Das Micttelstiick vom 
Ambo Heinrichs II.’, Aachener Kunstblatter, 32 (1966), 70 ff. 

* H. Westermann—Angerhausen, ‘Westfalische Goldkreuze und ihre Vorausset- 
zungen in Rheinland und Nicdersachsen’, in Rhein und Maas, Il, Kunst und Kultur 
800-1400 (Cologne, 1973), pp. 187 ff. 

31 FB, Steenbock, Der kirchliche Prachteinband im frihen Mittelalter (Berlin, 1965), 
p- 131, no. 50, ill. 71. 

32 See generally, H. Roth, Kunst und Handwerk im frihen Mittelalter (Scutegart, 
1986), pp. 40 ff and 131 ff. A predominance of ecclesiastical goldsmithing is, 
however, maintained by V.H. Elbern, Goldschmiedekunst im friihen Mittelalter 
(Darmstadt, 1988), pp. 12, 13. 
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number of liturgical vessels preserved need not indicate a decline 
in secular metal-work. The picture is simply out of proportion 
because the tradition of grave gifts no longer existed. In the 
central regions of Ottonian rule archaeological sources for liturgi- 
cal goldsmithing begin to dwindle long before the year 1000. 
Conditions and motivations for ecclesiastical goldsmith’s craft at 
this time probably differed from those for secular jewelry. As in 
book-illumination, Carolingian models played a major role for 
treasury objects, but in contrast to book-illumination it is seldom 
possible to show ‘the role of copies’ by directly juxtaposing 
Carolingian and Ottonian treasure objects, because they have 
survived even more sparsely than books. The recently proposed 
redating of the nail reliquary kept in the Ottonian Egbert shrine 
has shown the problems of distinction between Carolingian and 
Ottonian metal-work.* The role of models in the development 
of Ottonian and Salian goldsmith’s work should not be under~ 
rated, but recurrences of motif and style characterize the Ottonian 
Renaissance in book-illumination in a different way than in the 
treasure arts. The exemplary function of an important reliquary 
or gemmed cross, for instance, lay in its venerability, and this 
again meant that it had to be identifiable through its characteristic 
decoration and form. An ecclesiastical goldsmith was bound by 
the formal and material identity of an ‘old-fashioned’ but 
venerated model, as can be shown by comparing the Codex aureus 
of St Emmeram with the Codex aureus of Echternach.*4* Whether 
or not the secular goldsmiths stuck to tradition in the same way as 
can be supposed for ecclesiastical art is hard to determine; they 
might have been able to adapt their stylistic vocabulary more 
easily to changing fashion. We know that jewelry was produced 
in all the great centres of ecclesiastical goldsmith’s craft, but of this 
hardly anything has survived. The liturgical objects that we know 
of from the different centres can be grouped regionally and 
chronologically. The amount of jewelry preserved from the 


33 For the Carolingian character of che verroterie cloisonnée on the Egbert shrine, 
see Schulzce-Dérrlamm, Die Kaiserkrone (see n. 39), no. 78; H. Westermann- 
Angerhausen, ‘Das Nagelrcliquiar im Tricrer Egbereschrein: das “kiinstlerisch 
edelste Werk der Egbertwerkstattc”?’, in Festschrift fiir Peter Bloch zum 11. Juli 
1990, ed. H. Krohm and C. Thceuerkauff (Mainz, 1990), pp. 9 ff. 

3 O-K. Werckmeister, Der Deckel des Codex Aureus von St. Emmeram: ein Gold- 
schmiedewerk des 9. Jahrhunderts (Baden-Baden and Strasbourg, 1963); R. 
Kahsnitz, Kommentarband zur Faksimile-Ausgabe (Frankfurt and Stuttgart, 
1982), pp. 115 ff; Westermann-Angerhausen, “Die Goldschmiedearbeiten’ (sce 
n. 14), p. 99. 
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central parts of the Ottonian realm is so small that stylistic 
differences do not really tell us much.* In contrast to the jewelry 
of earlier periods, preserved in larger quantities, it is not easy to 
construct hypothetical contexts or to find workshop affinities 
between jewelry and ecclesiastical goldsmith’s work. This means 
that it is almost impossible to construct a detailed chronology or 
define regional characteristics for secular jewelry from the prob- 
able Ottonian and Salian centres of production. 

Therefore, it is very difficult to judge the only coherent group 
of women’s jewelry from the turn of the millennium. After its 
discovery in Mainz, Otto von Falke” attributed it to the empress 
Gisela, the wife of Conrad II (1027~39), because he recognized 
similar or identical decorative elements in the stone settings and 
filigree of the imperial crown. Von Falke was convinced that it 
dated back to the time of this ruler because of the inscription on 
the pearled bow. Since then, the majority of scholars have 
accepted two phases of production for the imperial crown. The 
body proper with its eight plates is now generally thought to have 
been made either for the coronation of Otto I in 962 or for that of 
his son Otto JI in 967, whereas the bow and the cross are taken to 
have been added by Conrad II.*” The hoard of Mainz, still usually 
associated with the imperial crown, consists of stylistically very 
different objects, which therefore might have been made at differ- 
ent tirnes, It contains fibulae, ear-rings, rings, needles and two 
pieces of ceremonial jewelry, maniakon and lorum, modelled on 
elements of Byzantine imperial dress. Like the imperial crown, at 
least part of this hoard has been dated before the turn of the 
millennium.** The hoard has been understood to be a collection 
accumulated by several female rulers, consisting of ceremonial 
jewelry and insignia handed down together with ‘modern’ pieces 
for daily use; the latest of these were made in the time of Conrad 


35 J, Taralon, ‘Die Kleinkiinste in ihrer geographischen Verteilung’, in Die Zeit der 
Ottonen und Salier (sec n. 25), pp. 289 ff. 

© ©. von Falke, Der Mainzer Goldschmuck der Kaiserin Gisela (Berlin, 1913). 

3? For the imperial crown and discussion of the literature sec most recently H. 
Fillitz, Die Schatzkammer in Wien: Symbole des abendlandischen Kaisertums (Vienna, 
1986), pp. 165-6; GJ. Kugler, Die Reichskrone: die Kronen des Hauses Osterreich, V 
(Vienna, 1987), pp. 148-55; R. Staats, Theologte der Reichskrone: ottonische ‘reno- 
vatio imperii’ im Spiegel einer Insignie, Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters, 13 (Stuttgart, 1976). 

38 PLE. Schramm and F. Miitherich, Denkmale der deutschen Kaiser und Kénige 
(Munich, 1962), p. 168, no. 144, H. Westermann-Angerhausen, ‘Ottonischcr 
Fibelschmuck: neue Funde und Uberlegungen’, in Jewellery Studies, 1 (1983-84), 
20 fF. 
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Il, when the treasure was evidently hidden in the vault in Mainz, 
only to be rediscovered in 1880. 

While this chapter was being completed, Mechthild Schulze- 
Dérrlamm* presented two studies on the imperial crown and 
jewelry, showing on the basis of archaeological methods that the 
crown as a whole was made in the time of Conrad II and that the 
imperial women’s jewelry did not, as was assumed before, take 
several decades to accumulate, but was made during a fairly short 
period even later than the crown for Agnes of Poitou (1043-77), 
wife of Henry If. She established these new datings of the imperial 
jewelry and crown on a statistical basis, using a system of co- 
ordinates associating twenty defined decorative elements with 
identical or similar details from fifty-eight goldsmiths’ works 
from the early ninth century to the end of eleventh century. The 
principal result of this examination is that the crown and the 
hoard, dated to the times of Conrad II and of Henry II, show 
very strong Italo—Byzantine influence and may even have been 
made for the imperial Salian court by Byzantine craftsmen in 
Germany or northern Italy. 

This would eliminate the possibility of dating at least some of 
the pieces from the hoard, namely the jewelry belonging to 
ceremonial dress, to the time of Theophano, because the crown 
with its comparable decorative apparatus has been removed from 
the context of the coronations of 962 or 967. The role of Theo~ 
phano in Ottonian goldsmith’s craft would thereby lose most of 
its material foundation. 

As [ have earlier tried to show in detail (see n. 5), a comparative 
analysis of the characteristic double-storeyed stone settings on the 
imperial crown does not necessarily favour a late dating, because 
important elements of the minute decorative apparatus constitut~ 
ing the settings can already be paralleled by works from the first 
half or shortly after the middle of the tenth century. The most 
important witness is the gemmed cross given to Monza by king 
Berengar in the first third of the tenth century. Its stones are held 
by double-storeyed settings similar to those of the crown, the 
lower storey consisting of short cylindrical golden pillars. Apart 
from this example from the Mediterranean, of old under Byzan- 


39 M. Schulze-Dérrlamm, Die Kaiserkrone Konrads Il. (1024-1039): eine archaologi- 
sche Untersuchung zu Alter und Herkunft der Reichskrone (Sigmaringen, 1991); 
Schulze-Dérrlamm, Der Mainzer Schatz der Kaiserin Agnes: neue Untersuchungen 
zum sogenannten ‘Gisela-Schmuck’ (Sigmaringen, 1991). 
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tine influence, there are also Frankish monuments originating in 
the area which was later to become part of the Octonian realm. A 
group of golden hair~ or veil-needles in Bonn shows that Frankish 
goldsmiths ~ in their own time also occupied with assimilating 
Byzantine models — had already invented complicated multi- 
storeyed settings from which those of the crown could have been 
developed, although certainly not in a direct line. Although it is 
hard to trace, there is therefore nevertheless evidence for a 
strongly rooted tradition of craftsmanship and style in the centre 
of Frankish—Carolingian—Ottonian territory. This tradition 
makes objects such as the crown and the jewelry hoard possible 
without necessarily having to postulate a massive influence of 
Italo—Byzantine goldsmithing around and after the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

The development of the goldsmith’s craft around the year 1000 
can certainly not be explained without ever-recurring influence of 
Byzantium or more generally of the Mediterranean, but it would 
be even less understandable if we failed to take into account the 
basic tradition of Frankish and Carolingian craftsmanship which 
was reacting to these influences from the South and the East. 
Although lack of archaeological material makes it difficult to 
prove, this indigenous tradition could explain some decorative 
elements that Schulze~D6rrlamm cannot find parallels for after 
the turn of the millennium, thus weakening the strength of her 
statistical arguments. 

The Ottonian Renaissance involved a process of encounter and 
assimilation in the field of the arts; the artisans worked at various 
centres of production, close to the court and the great ecclesiastical 
and secular patrons, enjoying direct access to foreign models in the 
form of gifts of honour, ‘souvenirs’ or luxury imports. This 
means that Byzantine stimuli from book-illumination as well as 
from the goldsmith’s craft could elicit an immediate response. 
The centres of the Ottonian and Salian treasury arts were em- 
phatically also centres of innovation. 

Many late datings in the books of Mechthild Schulze- 
D6rrlamm are made by comparing works from those centres of 
Ottonian and Salian goldsmithing with works mostly from 
archaeological sites that would secm peripheral in relation to 
Ottonian Germany, from Nordic, Slav, north Italian or Mcdi- 
terranean contexts; she often dates or redates an Ottonian or 
Salian work of art on the basis of an archaeologically dated piece 
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in this ‘periphery’. In the centre of Ottonian territory, archaeo- 
logical sources do not allow a reconstruction of the jewelry arts in 
all their complexity, especially in the early years of Otto I and 
Otto II, i.e. in the time of Theophano; there are too few precisely 
dated objects. Looking at the many pieces of jewelry in the hoard, 
it is easy co establish differences in stylistic character between the 
fibulae and the ceremonial objects, the maniakon and the loros. 
Besides, within the large group of fibulae, the differences in style 
could well point to production within a longer period of time and 
in different areas. 

Many important decorative elements not yet apparent on the 
crown or only evident in simple combinations turn up in great 
numbers and in intricate combinations on the conical pairs of 
fibulae of the hoard. Here, they seem to have been used in a more 
experienced manner, accumulating minute elements in d jour 
filigree compositions to achieve the effect of virtuoso craftsman~ 
ship. This speaks for a development from simpler to more intri- 
cate forms within the context of Ottonian—Salian jewelry. Byzan- 
tinizing elements are included in both the ‘early’ and the ‘late’ 
pieces of the jewelry hoard and the crown; there is no need to 
believe that early Ottonian goldsmiths could not have used this 
‘vocabulary’ as readily as their colleagues in the eleventh 
century. 

Important byzantinizing elements are stringed pearls or small 
filigree globes soldered almost freely between two storeys of a 
stone setting. They are used in the same way as comparable 
elements in book-illumination: in the Ottonian goldsmith’s craft, 
although we cannot fully trace its development, Byzantine 
models were not slavishly copied. Rather, a varying group of 
decorative elements was integrated at will into an Ottonian 
context; the strange vocabulary was used to create a ‘Byzantine’ 
effect. This does not mean that Byzantine craftsmen had to be 
imported in greater numbers. The written sources report on 
Theophano’s passion for jewelry and costly dress in a rather 
critical fashion.” In spite, or rather because of this, her example 
was probably followed avidly. The fibulae of Minden and Schles- 
wig*! of the early eleventh century and the New York sapphire 


# Orloh of St Emmeram, Liber vistonum, XVil, MGH SS XI, p. 385. 
“| For the fibulac of Minden and Schleswig, Westermann-Angerhausen, ‘Ottoni- 
scher Fibelschmuck’ (see n. 38). 
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12. Maniakon (Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Kunstgewcrbemuseum, Inv. Nr. 62, 44). 


fibula, from the reign of Otto III,*” show by their very similarity 
to those of the imperial hoard that local craftsmen far away from 
Mainz were able to react to new fashions. As with the search for 
Greek learning,** the adaptation of Byzantine or more generally 
Mediterranean models in the goldsmith’s craft and book-~illumi- 


# For a tentative chronology see ibid., with the dating of the New York fibula to the 
time of Otto fl, H. Westermann~Angerhausen, ‘Eine unbekannte Fibel aus dem 
ottonischen Kaiserinnenschmuck?’, Mainzer Zeitschrift, 70 (1975), 69 ff. 

43 N. Staubach, ‘Graecae Gloriae: dic Rezeption des Griechischen als Elemente 
spatkarolingisch-frihottonischer Hofkulcur’, in von Euw and Schreiner, Kaiserin 
Theophanu, 1, pp. 343 ff. 
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13. Loros (Berlin, Staatliche Muscen zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Kunstgewerbcmuscum, Inv. Nr. 62, 45). 
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nation had already been going on before the marriage of Theo- 

hano and this process retained momentum far beyond the 
middle of the eleventh century. Ottonian goldsmiths — like Caro- 
lingian ones before them — had been preoccupied with Byzantium 
before Theophano was ever in a position to influence patronage. 
The old, early dating of the imperial crown can be taken as 
evidence for this opinion. 

The cross on the crown, together with the pearled bow, used to 
be considered as a later addition (from the time of Conrad II) to 
the early Ottonian crown proper. One decorative element is 
common to both parts, the small filigree globes that divide two 
storeys of a setting. This element can be traced back to earlier and 
Jater Mediterranean and Byzantine works, though there it is used 
in a different stylistic context. It also turns up in the ‘late’ fibulae 
of the jewelry hoard as well as in the related fibulae of Minden and 
Schleswig. Since it is common to so many objects, its use on the 
bow and cross of the crown could be interpreted as an intentional 
imitation of a decorative element typical of the crown proper. 

All authors, including Mechthild Schulze-Dérrlamm, speak of 
the ‘archaic’ character of the plates of the crown itself, as opposed 
to the cross, bow and monumental Reichskreuz definitely connec- 
ted with the name of the emperor Conrad II. One reason for this 
could be that the plates were not made in the time of Conrad II, 
but earlier. They are not archaic because the later eleventh century 
used decorative elements ‘which had been in use for a Jong time in 
Byzantine craftsmanship, but which were only adopted by 
German goldsmiths in the course of the eleventh century’; 
rather, the imperial crown was modern, because it was alrcady 
experimenting with these decorative elements in the 1060s. 
Therefore the imperial crown can be said to be on the same 
stylistic level of development as the charter of Theophano. This 
marks the beginning of Ottonian Renaissance just as clearly as do 
the products of the scriptorium of archbishop Egbert at Trier. In 
contrast to artefacts of the eleventh century using the same typical 
decorative elements in much more complex combinations, the 
crown is evidence for a phase of stylistic innovation. The compar- 
able decorative elements which are used in the same ‘simple’ 
manner on the ceremonial pieces of jewelry in the hoard should 
therefore also be classed as early Ottonian inventions in Byzantine 


 Schulze-Dorrlamm, Die Kaiserkrone (sce n. 39), p. 102. 
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14. Codex aurens Epternacensis, detail of cover (Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum). 
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style, rather than Italo-Byzantine artefacts of the later eleventh 
century (Figs. 12 and 13).*° They are significantly different from 
all representations of lores or maniakon in painting and sculpture, 
and this is due chiefly to their greater sophistication and spacious~ 
ness. Stones, enamels or pearls are positioned between lengths of 
gold chain in a wide-meshed net, making the individual elements 
look rather small. Theophano’s jewelry on the Cluny ivory*® is 
heavier and more densely set by comparison. Jewelled collars, 
depicted or actually preserved, such as the one of Preslav*” or the 
collar of Maria-Ecclesia in the Petershausen Sacramentary,* are 
very different from the maniakon of the imperial hoard, because 
they are built up radially from a solid necklace. The Mainz 
maniakon with its chain elements branching off inwards and 
outwards, thus necessitating a supporting fabric, owes nothing to 
Byzantine designs. It cannot be proven that the Mainz maniakon 
was actually made for Theophano. But the style of its decorative 
detail relates it to the crown, and a comparison with ‘normal’ 
jewelled collars of this type shows that the Mainz maniakon is an 
original invention. Like the marriage-charter, we can therefore 
call it an early Ottonian paraphrase of a Byzantine model; a 
paraphrase, moreover, that would not have come into existence 
without the appearance of Theophano in Germany. 

The most distinct trace of Theophano in Ottonian sumptuary 


4 Schulze-Dérrlamm, Der Mainzer Schatz (see n, 39), pp. 91 ff and 96 ff. 

4° For the Cluny ivory see A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinarbeiten des X-—XUL. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1934), II, no. 85, ill, XXIV; 
Schramm and Miitherich, Denkmale (see n. 38), no. 73; P.E. Schramm, Die 
deutschen Kaiser und Kornige in Bildern threr Zeit 751-1190, new edn ed. P. 
Berghaus, N. Gussone, et al. (Munich, 1983), no. 91. 

47 M. Schulze-Dorrlamm, ‘Juwelen der Kaiserin Theophanu: Ottonischer Schmuck 
im Spiegel zeitgendssischer Buchmalerei’, Archdologisches Korrespordenzblatt, 19 
(1989), 415, ill. 1,2. The components of the Byzantine jewelled collar which has 
been reconstructed from the curved enamel plaques from the Theophano cross 
and the nail-reliquary at Essen are, by the way, western Ottonian, and cannot be 
reasonably compared with the icon of St Michael in the Treasury of San Marco; 
they can easily be distinguished from the real Byzantine plaques at the end of the 
Theophano cross, see L. Ciippers and P. Mikat, Der Essener Mansterschatz (Essen, 
1966), pp. 57 ff, distinguishing the different cnamels. 

4% Schulze-Dérrlamm, ‘Juwelen’ (see n. 47), ill. 1. For the Petershausen Maria 
Ecclesia as a reflex of the appearance of Theophano see A. von Euw, ‘Der 
Darmstadter Gero-Codex und die kunstlerisch verwandten Reichenauer Pracht- 
handschriften’, in yon Euw and Schreiner, Katserin Theophanu, 1, pp. 191-225, 
especially p. 210; A. von Euw, ‘Das Sakramentar von Petershausen’, in Vor dem 
Jahr 1000: abendlandische Buchkunst zur Zeit der Kaiserin Theophanu, Katalog 
Schmitgen-Museum (Cologne, 1991), pp. 122 ff. 
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arts is, no doubt, her own image as donatrix on the golden 
book~cover of Echternach from the Trier workshop of arch- 
bishop Egbert (Fig. 14). Unfortunately, the donation of a precious 
book for Magdeburg, mentioning a golden cover with the images 
both of Otto II and Theophano, is lost. According to Gunther 
Wolf the Echternach book-cover was given on the occasion of 
the 250th anniversary of the death of the monastery’s founder, 
Willibrord (658-739).*? A historical consciousness manifests itself, 
not only in the date of the donation, but also in the whole figural 
and ornamental programme of the cover, which is composed 
around the death of Christ, interpreted as the fountain of the 
church’s missionary efforts. Around the great central Crucifixion 
ivory, we see a procession, led by Mary and Peter, the patrons of 
the church of Echternach, with Willibrord, founder of Echter- 
nach, and Benedict, father of the monastic order, followed by the 
apostles to the Germans, Ludger and Boniface. Below them stand 
Theophano and her son, Otto III, not in the traditional pose of 
donors but rather as equal partners with the saints in the ceremony 
of the adoratio crucis (Adoration of the Cross), and at the same time 
as participants and bearers of the ‘apostolic’ missionary task. This 
is a most impressive way of showing how Theophano accepted 
and blended with a tradition she encountered because she under- 
stood it and knew how to put it to use. 

The picture of the princess from Byzantium as a revolutioniz~- 
ing exponent of foreign influence vanishes behind this fragile 
golden image. What remains in its place is the impression of a 
ruler and patron who did not impose her foreign descent either on 
politics or on art. She neither presided over nor engineered a 
climate of openness to the creative preoccupation with things 
Byzantine in the Ottonian Empire; she was part of it herself. 


# G. Wolf, ‘Zur Datierung des Codex Aureus Epternacensis’, Hemechat, II, 42 
(1990), 147 fF. 

50 W. Messerer, ‘Zur byzantinischen Frage in der ottonischen Kunst’, BZ, 52 
(1959), 46. 
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On 14 April 972, Otto II, son of the German emperor Otto I 
(962-73), who had already been co-king and co-emperor for a 
few years, married the Byzantine princess Theophano, who was 
crowned empress on this occasion. It was an event of great 
importance, not least for the two persons most directly involved. 
For Theophano it meant, among other things, a change from a 
sedentary existence to a life characterized by restless and constant 
travelling. 

The Byzantine emperors ruled their empire from their per- 
manent residence in Constantinople. Because Byzantium had 
inherited the centralism of the ancient Roman Empire, they had a 
large, hierarchically organized machine of government at their 
disposal, which was capable of administering the empire from one 
place. To a certain extent the role of Constantinople as a per~ 
manent imperial residence was also a logical consequence of the 
fact that, in some respects, the unwritten constitution of Byzan~ 
tium resembled that of an ancient city-state. In this constitution 
not only the emperor and the army but also the senate, originally 
an institution of the city, and the urban population of the capital 
had autonomous political authority. Constantinople, aptly refer- 
red to by the German historian Peter Schreiner as ‘the Byzantine 
empire in nuce’,' was therefore the place where the internal 
political relations of this empire were determined. As a con- 
sequence, the emperor had every reason to manifest himself here 


* The subject of this article will be deale with in more detail in my thesis on the 
palace of Nijmegen (in preparation), 

1 Peter Schreiner, Byzanz, Oldenbourg Grundriss der Geschichte, 22 (Munich, 
1986), p. 6. 
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and there was no political necessity to travel. The imperial palaces 
outside Constantinople were actually no more than country seats 
or residences subsidiary to the Great Palace in the capital. It was in 
that city that the imperial court with its impressive pomp and 
ceremony gave shape to an ideology that raised the emperor to a 
sacral position above ordinary mortals and captivated many 
leading figures from the senate, the people, the army and civil 
service. 

Though not ‘born in the purple’, porphyrogennete, Theo- 
phano came from the imperial palace (augusti de palatio) and was 
therefore familiar with life at the Byzantine court.” Because of her 
marriage she moved to the court of the Ottonian sovereigns. 
Neither in their ‘Roman’ Empire nor in their German kingdom, 
which was their actual realm, did they have a capital. They were 
doomed to a never-ending peregrinatio imperii. In his famous 
article ‘Ottonian Government’, the late Karl Leyser called these 
continual migrations of the king ‘the most essential and carefully 
administered institution of the Ottonian and Salian Reich’.? This 
underlines the great importance of this itinerancy of the German 
kings in the tenth and eleventh centuries and it implies that their 
government was otherwise little institutionalized. The kingdom 
of the Ottonians owed its existence in the first place to a network 
of personal relations around the king. German historians therefore 
speak about a Personenverbandstaat and some of them even prefer 
not to use the word ‘state’ in this respect at all. Government 
institutions to rule territories hardly existed here, and so govern- 
ing the kingdom from one permanent place was absolutely 
inconceivable. 

The constitution of the kingdom — if we may call it a consti- 
tution — also made travelling necessary. The king himself was 
with his court the only unifying and centralizing element. There 
was no senate or hierarchically organized professional army, 
which is certainly consistent with the low level of organization 
and functional differentiation in this relatively primitive society. 
The way in which the kingdom had come into existence was also 


? Vita Mahthildis reginae antiquior, MGH SS X, p. 581. 

3 Karl Leyser, ‘Ottonian government’, in Leyser, Medieval Germany and its Neigh- 
bours 900-1250 (London, 1982), pp. 69-102, at p. 94. 

* Sce Hagen Keller, ‘Zum Charakter der “Staatlichkeit” zwischen karolingischem 
Reichsreform und hochmitteJalterlichem Herrschaftsausbau’, Frohmittelalterliche 
Studien, 23 (1989), 248-64. Compare Timothy Reuter, Germany in the Early Middle 
Ages c. 800-1056 (London and New York, 1991), p. 208. 
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the reason that a populus as a homogeneous constitutional factor 
was lacking. Instead, the kings had to deal with a number of 
different peoples (gentes) and other regional groups, spread all 
over the empire, partly in the form of duchies, partly in the form 
of entities without a recognizable institutional framework. In this 
situation important decisions, like the acceptance of a new king, 
had to be taken or at least confirmed by each community separ- 
ately. Although there was a powerful supraregional nobility that 
regularly visited the court, particularly during government 
assemblies and on Christian holy days, it was nevertheless neces~ 
sary for the king to visit particular regions at regular intervals to 
assert his rights and enforce certain decisions ‘on location’. 

The constant travelling of the kings was therefore in the first 
place politically inspired and it cannot be explained, as older 
historians have suggested, by an economic necessity to consume 
the production surpluses of royal domains on the spot. The 
example of certain big monastic communities that were supplied 
by transport services from a great distance shows that, strictly 
speaking, such an economic necessity did not exist. It is clear, 
though, that economic motives could influence the king’s itiner- 
ary: particular territories were probably visited more than others 
by the king because of his many royal estates and rights there. 
These territories are called Kern- or Konigslandschaften or Zentral- 
raéume in German historiography. Tenth-century examples were 
the area of the Harz mountains (eastern Saxony and northern 
Thiiringen), where the Ottonians had many patrimonial posses- 
sions of old, and parts of Lower Lotharingia (in the area around 
Aachen) and the Rhine-Main area (around Frankfurt), where 
many royal estates still dated from the Carolingian period. 

The travels of the kings were never strictly private and the 
palaces they visited were therefore never private seats either. 
Exaggerating a little, one might say that in this kingdom without 
a capital (Reich ohne Hauptstadt) each palace was a capital in itself, 
though only for some time. When a king and his court visited a 
palace, it became the representative seat of the sovereign and the 
functional centre of his kingdom; as such it was the counterpart of 
the Great Palace in Constantinople. However, these temporary 
residences of a travelling court could never equal the Byzantine 
palace in splendour; from a functional point of view they always 
had the character of a regional centre. The Repertorium der 
deutschen Konigspfalzen (Repertory of German Royal Palaces), 
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which is currently being compiled, focuses precisely on this 
relation with the regions. This project is based on the point 
formulated by W. Berges ‘How the king’s meeting with regional 
and local forces takes place in reality’.> 

It would be a mistake to think that all palaces were more or less 
similar. The German kingdom was not a modern unitary state, so 
these palaces cannot be compared with modern regional adminis- 
trative centres. They were scattered all over the empire and had a 
high degree of individuality, each being determined by its own 
specific past and regional context. There were ancient Carolingian 
palaces and new QOttonian ones, palaces where the king and his 
large retinue could stay for a long period of time and palaces 
where they would soon have encountered problems with pro- 
visioning. Moreover, the Ottonians did not stay only in royal 
palaces, but also in royal manors (often barely distinguishable 
from palaces), in monasteries (with moderation) and in episcopal 
cities (Otto IfT did so increasingly after 991). 

All in all, the picture of the places where the Ottonians ruled 
and stayed is very heterogencous and they can hardly be epito- 
mized in a few ‘ideal types’. This also applies to the places where 
Theophano stayed from her marriage in 972 until her death in 
991. Her itinerary, as it was published by Gunther Wolf a few 
years ago, records 107 different stopping-places, of which twenty~- 
three are in Italy and the others are scattered all over the German 
kingdom.® In every respect it reflects the itinerary of Otto II 
(973-83) and Otto IIf (983-1002) in these years. As a matter of 
fact, it is largely derived from it, as there are hardly any direct 
records of her own travelling. 

Below, one palace will be discussed in more detail: Nijmegen. 
Here Theophano stayed eight times, near here she gave birth to 
her son Otto III and presumably a twin sister in 980 and here she 
died eleven years later. The palace of Nijmegen was certainly a 
prominent place in the world this Byzantine princess entered 
because of her marriage and to a certain extent it may perhaps be 
called typical of this world. It has been claimed that Theophano 


5 See Herman Heimpel, ‘Bishcrige und kiinftige Erforschung deutscher Kénigspfal- 
zen’, Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 16 (1965), 461-87, at p. 470. 
Compare Thomas Zotz, ‘Vorbemerkungen zum Repertorium der deutschen 
Konigspfalzen’, Blatter fiir deutsche Landesgeschichte, 118 (1982), 177-203 and Die 
deutschen Konigspfalzen, ed. Zotz (Gottingen, 1983-). 

§ Gunther Wolf, ‘Itinerar der Prinzessin Theophano/Kaiserin Theophanu’, Archiv 
fir Diplomatik, 35 (1989), 237-54. 
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personally preferred this palace.’ We shall see whether any proof 
of such preference can be found. 


Nijmegen is situated on the left bank of the river Waal, on the 
extreme tip of a range of hills stretching far to the south via the 
present-day German towns of Cleves and Xanten (Fig. 15). In the 
Middle Ages it was part of the most north-westerly deanery of the 
archbishopric of Cologne. The town has a great Roman past, 
both from a civil and a military point of view, and over the past 
few years archaeological investigations have led to the conclusion 
that the place was continuously inhabited between Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages.? For the tenth century three topographical 
elements should be distinguished: 1. The palace, which in all 
probability was situated at the place where Jater the Valkhof castle 
was built. Here, high above the river, an army camp was situated 
in the late Roman period and here the Staufen palace was built as a 
castle in the late Middle Ages. 2. A rural settlement with a church 
directly south of the palace. 3. A settlement in the depression west 
of the palace along the river. The archaeological remains of this 
last settlement, which was situated on the site of a Roman civilian 
settlement and which was enclosed with a Roman wall on the 
landward side, are of a rural character. However, presumably 
only the agricultural landward side of this settlement has so far 
been traced and on the riverside there was probably a more 
commercial zone, as was the case in the much larger port of trade 
of Dorestad. In later times that zone was washed away by the 
river.? 

The earliest written evidence of the palace of Nijmegen dates 
from the second half of the eighth century. A visit by Charle- 
magne (768-814) to the palacium publicam of Nijmegen in the 
spring of 777 is mentioned by his biographer Einhard.!® This visit 


7 Compare K.N., Ciggaar, ‘The Empress Theophano (972~-991)’, in Byzantium and 
the Low Countries in the Tenth Century: Aspects of Art and History in the Ottonian Era 
(Hernen, 1985), pp. 33-76, at pp. 33-4, 37-40. 

8 See J.H.F. Bloemers and J.R.A.M. Thijssen, ‘Facts and reflections on the conti- 
nuity of settlement at Nijmegen between AD 400 and 750’, in Medieval Archae- 
ology in the Netherlands, ed. J.C. Besteman et al. (Assen and Maastricht, 1990), 
pp. 133-51. 

? See Herbert Sarfatii, ‘De vrocge topografic van middcleeuws Nijmegen (7e-13e 
eeuw)’, in Feestbundel aangeboden aan prof. dr. D.P. Blok, cd. J.B. Berns et al. 
(Hilversum, 1990), pp. 321-31. 

10 Annales regni Francorum, s.a, 776, AQDG 5, p. 36, cp. Diplomata belgica ante annum 
millesimum centesimum scripta, ed. M. Gysseling and A.C.F. Koch, Bouwstoffen en 
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The palace of Nijmegen in the tenth and eleventh centuries 


is often taken as terminus ante quem for the building of a palace at 
Nijmegen by Charlemagne. Einhard reports that during his reign 
Charlemagne started to build several palaces and in this connec- 
tion he mentions Ingelheim and Nijmegen in particular.1! One 
should bear in mind, however, that there is no record of a visit to 
Nijmegen for a period of some thirty years after 777, until 804, 
and that it is only in the last years of Charlemagne’s life that the 
palace becomes an important place of residence. Einhard also 
suggests that of the various building projects started by Charle- 
magne only a few were completed (‘opera ... plurima .. . inchoa- 
vit, quaedam etiam consummavit’). The fact that the librarian 
Gerwardus, who was temporarily responsible for the building of 
palaces, was present here in 828"? possibly also shows that Charle- 
magne did not live to see the completion of the palace which he 
started at Nijmegen. It is conceivable, therefore, that the palace of 
777 was, indeed, a Merovingian palace, situated on a Roman fiscal 
estate and that it dated back to seventh-century Frankish expan- 
sion, which also left other traces. At some time between 777 and 
804 Charlemagne embarked on the replacement of this palace by a 
new Carolingian one. At about the same time he built a palace at 
Ingelheim, which can be said not to have played a major role until 
under Charlemagne’s successors. 

In the winter of 880/1 the palace of Nijmegen was occupied by 
the Northmen. It is recorded that they enclosed Nijmegen with 
solid ramparts and walls and established themselves in the royal 
palace.'* After a siege by Louis the Younger (876-82) they finally 
retreated and set fire to the palace and fortification.'> It is doubtful 
whether this was a thorough destruction. It would certainly have 


studién voor de geschicdenis en de Iexicografie van het Nederlands, 2 vols. 
(Brussels, 1950), 1, p. 178 (Actum Niumaga palacio publico). All references to 
Nijmegen in the written sources up till 1247 have been collected in Bronnenhoek 
van Nijmegen (eerste eeuw na Chr.—1247), ed. P. Leupen and B. Thissen, Nijmeegse 
studién, 10 (Nijmegen, 1981), which also mentions all visits by rufers, as do the 
many volumes of the Regesta imperit, ed. J.F. Bohmer et al. 

" Einhard, Vita Karoli, c. 17, AQDG 5, p. 186. 

'2 Translatio et Miracula sancti Marcellini et Petrt, lib. IV, c. 7, MGH SS XV, p. 258. 

See K. Weidemamn, ‘Ausgrabungen in der karolingischen Pfalz Ingelheim’, in 

Ausgrabungen in Deutschland, 4 vols, (Mainz, 2nd edn, 1975), 1], pp. 437-46, at 

pp. 440 1 and C. Bruhl, Fodrum, gistum, servitium regis, K6lner Historische 

Abhandlungen, 14, 2 vols. (Cologne and Graz, 1968), I, p. 20, n. 61. 

14 Annales Fuldenses, s.a. 880, AQDG 7, p. 114: ‘vallo firmissimo et muris circum- 

dantes’. 

Regino von Prim, Chronicon, s.a. 881, AQDG 7, p. 260: ‘palatium una cum 

munitione’. 
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taken months to demolish thoroughly a palace that had been 
builc in the course of many years. The Northmen did not have 
that much time. In any case the palace must have been restored 
quickly, because in the nineties of that century it was visited 
regularly. The fact that in the Ottonian and Salian periods Nij- 
megen is still referred to as palatium!® is also an indication of 
continuity. In that time this term became a rather exclusive 
designation for the most important palaces and was used for those 
dating from the Carolingian period in particular.1” 

In 1047 a new large-scale attack took place. In the autumn of 
that year duke Godfrey of Upper Lotharingia and other magnates 
from Lotharingia rebelled against the emperor Henry III 
(1039-56) and attacked several strongholds which were under his 
royal authority. Their first target was the palace of Nijmegen, 
which was set on fire at the end of September or the beginning of 
October. Among the towns that followed were Verdun, which 
was taken by siege and set on fire, and Li¢ge, which narrowly 
escaped the same fate. This attack marks the beginning of a wide 
gap in the history of Nijmegen: the palace, which had been very 
important in the preceding years, remained unvisited for a long 
time. It is questionable, though, whether the rebels managed to 
destroy the palace irreparably during their raid. In this context it 
is important that some rulers still visited Nijmegen before Frede- 
rick Barbarossa (1152-90) started large-scale building activities in 
the second half of the twelfth century. Henry V (1106-25) was 
here in 1125 and Conrad III (1138-52) in 1145 and 1151.!® The 
palatium is explicitly mentioned on the occasion of the visit of 
1151. Rahewin, Frederick Barbarossa’s biographer, describes it as 
‘very massive indeed, yet seriously in disrepair by reason of 
neglect and age’.'? In essence it was therefore probably still the 
Carolingian palace. The fire of 1047 had not completely des- 
troyed it, but in the literal and figurative sense it had probably 
made it lustreless and therefore unattractive as a residence. The 
thorough restoration that Barbarossa then started, although he 


16 E.g. MGH DD O IH, 235 (18 December 996): ‘in palacio nostro, quod dicitur 
Novimagio’. 

” A, Gauert, ‘Zur Struktur und Topographie der Konigspfalzen’, in Deutsche 
Kéntgspfalzen, I] (Goctingen, 1965), pp. 1 60, at p. 46. Compare Zotz, ‘Vor- 
bemerkungen’ (sce n. 5), p. 179 and especially Briihl, Fodrum (see n. 13), 1, p. 159. 

14 Bishop Otto and Rahewin, Gesta Friderici 1, lib. I, cc. 68, 69, AQDG 17, p. 276 
and MGH DD Conradi If, 251. 

19 Bishop Otto and Rahewin, Gesta Friderict I, lib. 1V, c. 86, AQDG 17, pp. 710-12. 
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failed to complete it himself, was an attempt to change this state of 
affairs. 

In summary, we may conclude that three successive palaces can 
be distinguished at Nijmegen: a pre-Carolingian (possibly 
seventh-century), a Carolingian and a Staufen palace. The Otto~ 
nians visited a palace that dated back in all essentials to the 
Carolingian period. 


Within the royal palace in a broad sense, ie. the Kénigspfalz taken 
as a complex settlement, three main topographical and functional 
parts are generally distinguished: the palace in the narrow sense 
(palatium), the fortification (castrum) and the manor (curtis). The 
church or chapel (ecclesia or cappella) may be added as a fourth 
element.”” This division into palace, chapel, fortification and 
manor is the basis of the following discussion. 

1. For a long time the palace at Ingelheim, as it was recon~ 
structed by Christian Rauch after excavations in c, 1910, was 
considered as the ‘ideal type’ of the Carolingian palace. Renewed 
investigations at Ingelheim after 1960 and excavations elsewhere 
(Aachen, Paderborn, Frankfurt) have shown, however, that there 
was probably a greater varicty than was initially assumed. Never- 
theless, from the perspective of Nijmegen, the restored recon- 
struction of the palace of Ingelheim deserves particular attention, 
because these two palaces are bracketed together by Einhard and 
because they are thought to have been built in the same period. 
The plan is rectangular, with one side built out into an apse. 
Opposite is the aula regia, a representative building with a big hall. 
Also remarkable are various colonnades on the inside of this 
complex of buildings.”! 

Archaeologically only a few fragments have so far been found 
of the Carolingian palatium at Nijmegen, fragments that were 
reused in the Staufen period. They include Carolingian capitals, 
which are an indication of the presence of columns.”? In the 


°) Sce A. Gauert, ‘KGnigspfalzen’, in Handworterbuch zur deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 
1] (Berlin, 1978), cc. 1044-55, at cc. 1049-51, as well as G. Sercich, Burg und Kirche 
wahrend des deutschen Mittelalters, Vortrige und Forschungen, Sonderband 29, 2 
vols. (Sigmaringen, 1984). 

41 Giinther P. Fehring, Hinfithrung in die Archdologie des Mittelalters (Darmstadt, 
1987), pp. 130-3. 

22 G. Lemmens, ‘De burche van Barbarossa’, in Het Valkhof te Nijmegen, Catalogi 
van het kunstbezit van de Gemeente Nijmegen, 3 (Nijmegen, 1980, 2nd edn 
1984), pp. 59-72, at pp. 71-2. 
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written sources the palace is described in laudatory terms, e.g. by 
Regino of Prim (c. 908) as ‘palatium ingentis magnitudinis 
mirique operis’ and by Lampert of Hersfeld (c. 1080), when he 
writes about the events in 1047, as ‘domus regia miri et incompa-~ 
rabilis operis’.? It is interesting that Einhard’s description of the 
Carolingian palaces at Ingelhcim and Nijmegen as ‘palatia operis 
epregii’ is repeated in a modified form by Rahewin in the twelfth 
century: he describes them as ‘palatia ... pulcherrima fabricata et 
regias clarissimo opere decoratas’. Thomas Zotz suggested as a 
translation: ‘royal houses and richly decorated halls’. In his 
opinion the two passages show in their interrelationship that the 
Carolingian concept of palatium included both elements, house 
and aula regia.2* The Staufen palace that was built at Nijmegen 
during Rahewin’s life did indeed have various domus and an aula 
imperialis.2° But Rahewin must also have known the situation 
before Barbarossa’s building activities and consequently he is also 
a reliable witness for the ancient palace. 

The usual retinue of the German king was estimated by Carl- 
richard Bruhl at more than a thousand persons in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. In the tenth century it must have been more 
modest, but on special occasions, such as the days when the king 
held court, it might have been much larger.”® It will therefore not 
always have been possible to accommodate the complete royal 
retinue in the palace. A passage in the anonymous Vita of Louis 
the Pious (814-40) concerning a great assembly at Nijmegen in 
the auturnn of 830 shows that accommodation outside the actual 
palace was used. At a certain moment during that assembly 
conspirators against the king gathered in the dwelling-place 
(habttaculum) where his son Lothar had found accommodiation. 
The next day this son entered the regia domus (the palace) at the 
invitation of his father.?” So next to the palace (with the aula and 
dwelling of the king) we find a habitaculum as a separate topo- 
graphical element. 


3 Regino von Priim, Chrontcon, s.a. 881, AQDG 7, p. 260, and Lampert of 
Hersfeld, Annales, s.a. 1046, AQDG 13, p. 46. 

* Bishop Otto and Rahewin, Gesta Friderici I, lib. IV, c. 86, AQDG 17, p. 712 and 
Zotz, ‘Vorbemerkungen’ (sce n. 5), p. 182. 

2 See B. Thissen, ‘Die Pfalz Nimwegen zwischen Reichs- und Territorialgewale 
(1247-1371)’, in Residenz und Territorium am Niederrhein, ed. Klaus Flink and 
Wilhelm Janssen, Klever Archiv, 14 (Cleves, 1993), pp. 33-66, at p. 63. 

% Brihl, Fodrum (see n. 13), p. 170. Compare Wolfgang Metz, Das Servitium regis 
(Darmstadt, 1978), pp. 60-3. 

27 Vita Hiludowict imperatoris, c. 45, AQDG 5, pp. 336-8. 
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2. The best-preserved part of the palace of Nijmegen is the 
octagonal chapel which can still be found in a corner of the ancient 
castle grounds, The patron-saint of this chapel was St Nicholas, to 
whom various churches and chapels were dedicated in these 
regions from c. 1000 onwards. In the past this building was 
considered to be Roman or Carolingian and at present it is 
mistakenly attributed to Theophano by some people. Art his- 
torians, however, are unanimous in dating it to the eleventh 
century, around 1030, to be more precise. 

Professor Aart Mekking has in a study not yet published 
iodentified the chapel of Saint-Nicolas-aux-Mouches in Liége, 
which was consecrated in 1030, as a direct model for the chapel at 
Nijmegen and has pointed out that it has a certain similarity to the 
so-called ‘Bermold churches’ in the diocese of Utrecht (c. 1040— 
c. 1055). Mekking opts for a date shortly after the attack on the 
palace in 1047. He interprets it as a symbol of regained imperial 
authority and as part of a restoration programme. 

It should be observed, however, that there is no written evi- 
dence whatsoever of a large-scale restoration or a manifestation of 
royal authority in Nijmegen shortly after 1047. On the contrary, 
the palace, which in the very last years before 1047 was a very 
important residence, is completely lacking from the royal itiner- 
aries for the next seventy-five years. Although it is not impossible 
that after the fire some restoration did take place, the written 
sources seem to indicate that this raid brought the role of the 
palace as a royal symbol abruptly to an end. The palace did not 
recover its significance for a long time. 

In the late Middle Ages another chapel, dedicated to St Martin, 
was situated more centrally on the castle grounds. Of this chapel 
the apse and a smal] part of the choir have been preserved. It is 
generally accepted that it dates back to the Staufen period and it 
must have been part of Barbarossa’s palace. But Mekking now 
believes that this chapel also shows some similarity to the 
eleventh-century ‘“Bernold churches’. If so, St Martin’s Chapel is 
an older building redesigned by Barbarossa. Whether it is from 
the eleventh century, as Mekking assumes, or even older, is a 
question that must be left aside for the moment. 

As it is not known for certain whether there was a chapel dating 
from the time before the eleventh century, the possibility that the 
parish church of Nijmegen also served as a palace church for a 
considerable time should be taken into account. There was an 
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analogous situation at Ingelheim, where a designated palace chapel 
was only built late in the Ottonian period: before that time the 
church of St Remigius was used as such.?8 The parish church of 
Nijmegen, which, according to Piet Leupen, was dedicated to St 
Stephen (not to St Gertrude, as Willem van Berchen, the 
fifteenth-century historian, reports), was part of the rural settle- 
ment (villa) south of the palace and was demolished to allow the 
extension of the castle’s fortifications in the thirteenth century. 
This church (ius patronatus and tithes) belonged to the Chapter of 
the Holy Apostles in Cologne, reportedly from the foundation of 
the Chapter in c. 1021. Its property was probably donated to the 
Chapter by its founder, archbishop Pilgrim of Cologne, who 
might therefore be considered to have been the owner of the 
church in the tenth century; it is possible that this relationship of 
Cologne with Nijmegen dates back to the period of Frankish 
expansion in the seventh century.?? 

3. For a long time the Carolingian palaces were regarded as 
combinations of a curtis (manor) and a palatium, without fortifi- 
cation. Only with the new palaces of the Ottonians would this 
combination be relinquished in favour of the combination 
palatium—castrum.™ It is not clear whether the palace of Nijmegen 
was unfortified to begin with. There must, however, have been a 
fortification as early as the ninth century. In written sources 
Nijmegen is already called castrum in 830, 837 and 846.7" It is 
conceivable that in these cases a fortification of the whole settle- 
ment, rather than of the palace in the narrow sense, is meant. It 
was clearly the palatium as a building that, according to Regino of 
Prim, offered the Northmen a tutissimum receptaculum in 880, 
even though they had themselves further fortified the munitio in 
which they were besieged with ramparts. 

From that time no fortification is mentioned in the sources until 
the thirteenth century. By then the Staufen castle has clearly 
become the centre of the royal possessions in the region. Although 
in the intervening period Nijmegen is not described as a castrum (it 


%8 See H. Schmitz, Pfalz und Fiskus Ingelheim (Marburg, 1974), pp. 308-11 and 
Weidemann, ‘Ausgrabungen’ (see n. 13), p. 446. 

2? p_ Leupen, ‘Het oudste patrocinium van Nijmegens parochiekerk’, Archief voor de 
geschiedenis vart de katholieke kerk in Nederland, 21 (1979), 131~45. 

» See Gauert, ‘Zur Struktur’ (see n. 17) and Gauert, ‘KGnigspfalzen’ (see n. 20), but 
(for a different opinion) also Weidemann, ‘Ausgrabungen’ (see n. 13), pp. 445-6. 

+ Theganus, Vita Hludowict imperatoris (addition II), AQDG 5, p. 252; Annales 
Bertiniani, s.a. 837, AQDG 6, p. 32; Annales Xantenses, s.a. 846, AQDG 6, p. 348. 
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is usually referred to without further designation, occasionally as 

palatium, villa, curia) 1t may by no means be inferred from this that 

in the Ottonian and Salian periods it remained unfortified, for in 
those unsafe times that would have been inconceivable. On the 
contrary, there is reason to assume that Nijmegen was not only 

fortified, but that thanks to its fortification it also functioned as a 

regional centre. 

Franz Beyerle has shown that, from the tenth century onwards, 
a number of places in the Middle Rhine area (such as Speyer, 
Worms, Mainz, Bingen and Koblenz), as well as, for example, 
Trier on the Mosel, were centres of so-called Burgbannbezirke 
(castle~-ban districts): districts within which the population of 
sometimes a score of villages or more were obliged to contribute 
to building, maintaining and guarding the fortifications of the 
principal place, a civitas or other fortified centre, in exchange for 
protection in times of war and exemption from tolls at the local 
market. The castle~ban, under which these obligations could be 
enforced, was a royal prerogative, which was often granted to 
episcopal churches and monasteries in the second half of the tenth 
century,” 

Beyerle assumes that such castle-ban districts also existed on the 
lower reaches of the Rhine. He refers to Duisburg, where an 
inscription (now lost) from the twelfth century showed that the 
inhabitants of Hésel were exempt from tolls, except during the 
annual fair, because they helped maintain the fortifications.*> He 
also refers to Utrecht, in particular to the charter of 2 June 1122, 
in which the emperor Henry V confirmed the privileges that the 
inhabitants of Utrecht had been granted by bishop Godebold of 
Utrecht (1114-27), stating that all those who have to help with 
the fortification of the civitas of Utrecht are exempt from paying 
tolls when they come there to trade.** 

Since the publication of Beyerle’s article, which went almost 
3? Franz Beyerle, ‘Zur Wehrverfassung des Hochmittelalters’, in Festschrift Emst 

Mayer (Weimar, 1932), pp. 31-91. 

33 Wolfgang Miiller, Urkundeninschriften des deutschen Mittelalters (Kallmiinz, 1975), 
3 (pp. 49-51 and Tafel 1, with date: [1111-11257]). Compare Beyerle, ‘Zur 
Wehrverfassung’ (sce n. 32), pp. 58-9: ‘obsequuntur enim ad munimen civitatis in 
muro ct vallo’. 

M4 Oorkondenboek van het sticht Utrecht, ed. S. Muller Fz. et al., 1 (Utrecht, 1920), 308 
(pp. 282-3): ‘Omnes etiam, qui Traiectensem civitatem munire debent vallo, ab 
omnimodo theloneo liberos esse concedimus, quandocunque eandem civitatem 


causa mercandi adierint.’ Compare Beyerle, ‘Zur Wehrverfassung’ (see n. 32), 
p. 65, n. 3. 
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unnoticed in the Low Countries, these problems have hardly been 
investigated in this area. Nevertheless, there is reason to assume 
that more examples could be found. Adriaan Verhulst connected 
the libertas castrensis operis of Antwerp, which is mentioned for the 
first time in a charter from 1242, with these Ottonian castle-ban 
districts. It concerns a large area which stretched as far as the 
Dutch border and beyond, and within which the scores of villages 
‘que ad opus castri Antwerpiensis pertinent’ contributed to build- 
ing and maintaining the castle of Antwerp and were exempt from 
paying toll there. This vrijheid van den borchwerke (freedom of the 
castle works) lasted until far into the modern age, including an 
ever-increasing number of places. 

Another possible example is the royal manor of Tiel on the 
river Waal. Sources from the sixteenth century in particular 
report that the inhabitants of Culemborg and Buren and the 
surrounding area and the inhabitants of seventy-two parishes in 
the districts of Nederbetuwe, Tielerwaard and Maas en Waal 
were exempt from paying tolls in exchange for a payment every 
seven years, the so-called zevenjaarsgeld, by which they were 
released from an obligation to dig for the fortification of the 
town. The written evidence is of a relatively recent date, but the 
area indicated does not correspond to any known administrative 
district ofa later date; its size indicates an importance that Tiel had 
in the tenth century, but lacked in later times. Moreover, the 
zevenjaarsgeld (seven-year payment) can be clearly distinguished 
from the usual bolwerken (the obligation to contribute to the 
fortifications of the town) of the late Middle Ages, with which it 
co-existed. 

For Nijmegen such evidence is not available, but owing to its 
situation and its characteristic settlement it may no doubt be 
added to this list. 

4. As to the fourth element of the palace, the curtis (manor), the 
sources from the Ottonian period do not give much information. 
In fact, only a few tenth-century confirmations of the Carolingian 
donation of the nonae of forty-four royal villae to the Chapter of 
Our Lady in Aachen by the Carolingian king Lothar II (855-69) 


* Adriaan Verhulst, ‘Het ontstaan en de vroege topografie van Antwerpen van de 
Romeinse tijd tot het begin van de 12c eeuw’, in De stad Antwerpen van de 
Romeinse tijd tot de 17de eeuw, ed. L. Voct et al. (n.p., 1978), pp. 13-40, at pp. 30-1. 

*% Sce E.D. Rink, Beschrijvittg der stad Tiel (Tiel, 1836), pp. 8, 239-40 and Jan Kuys, 
De ambtman in het kwartier van Nijmegen (ca. 1250~1543) (Nijmegen, 1987), p. 271. 
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can be cited. These forty-four villae were situated in an area that 
stretched from Nijmegen in the north to Bastogne and neigh- 
bouring villages in the southern Ardennes. In fact, this area may 
be regarded as one large Kénigslandschaft, of which Nijmegen was 
the northern point. The nonae were a second tithe levied from the 
yield of these villae, in addition to the regular tithe to support the 
church, Of the donation by Lothar no charter has been handed 
down, only a number of confirmations, starting with that of 
Arnulf (887-95) in 888, which was followed by that of Henry I 
(919-36) in 930 and that of Otto I in 966.’ A great difficulty is, of 
course, that we do not know to what extent these confirmations 
still reflected an existing situation. It is unclear if ministri of the 
villae, the royal fiscal officials, were still responsible for trans- 
ferring the nona pars of the yield. 

The other sources date from earlier or later. In a royal charter of 
826 the villa Bechi (Beek) is mentioned, which is situated ‘iuxta 
fiscum nostrum qui dicitur Niumaga’ (next to our fiscus of 
Nijmegen). Leupen, who was the first to discuss this charter, 
identifies this fiscus with the villa of Nijmegen and he assumes that 
both corresponded with the parish of Nijmegen. In the Carol- 
ingian period it not only consisted of Nijmegen, but probably also 
of the territories of various later villages (Ooij, Persingen, Ubber- 
gen, Werchcren, Hees, Hatert, Neerbosch and Weurt, and poss- 
ibly also Malden and Groesbeek), an area of approximately 
12X6 km.*8 The fiscus or villa of Nijmegen was probably 
organized as a bipartite domain with a directly exploited demesne 
(terra salica) and dependent tenancies. An indication of this is the 
late-medieval toponym Rikessalike/Selick as the name of a large 
leasehold originally possessed by the king. 

It is hard to imagine that a fiscus or villa of this size, being partly 
virgin territory, formed the complete material basis which the 
king could fall back on when staying at Nijmegen. In the twelfth 
century at least, this basis must have been more solid, for in the 
famous Indiculus curiarum que pertinent ad mensam regis Romanorum 
(better known as Tafelgsiterverzeichnis), a list of curiae that had to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Roman king, Nijmegen 


37 MGH DD Lothani II, 43, Arnulfi, 31, Henrici 1, 23 and Ottonis 1, 323. 

38 Codex Diplomatico Parmense, 1, Secolo VIII, ed. U. Benassi (Parma, 1910), no. 1. 
Compare P. Leupen, ‘Nijmegen en het Rajk’, in Konigthm und Reichsgewalt am 
Niederrhein, ed. Klaus Flink and Wilhelm Janssen, Klever Archiv, 4 (Cleves, 
1983), pp. 57-78. 
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appears to be one of the curiae charged highest in its own geo- 
graphical region (the Rhineland), together with, for example, 
Aachen.” There must have been other revenues, therefore, than 
those from the villa alone. 

These will probably have been produced in the first place by 
the other royal estates in the vicinity.“ The imperial forest 
Rijkswald (called Ketelwoud at the time), where Otto III was born 
in 980, was attached to the villa. As an enclave within this forest, 
which at the time must have stretched beyond Cleves, was situ- 
ated Groesbeek, which in 1040 is referred to as a royal villa. South 
of it, on the river Meuse, was situated Mook, which, until the 
donation to two Chapters in Aachen in c. 1079, had been directly 
in royal hands. Beek and Ewijk, on the other hand, do not seem to 
have been direct royal possessions in the Ottonian period: in 949 
Otto J donated them as confiscated property to St Florin’s Church 
in Koblenz. Within a 50 km range, other royal estates can be 
found in the Ottonian period, e.g. at Zevenaar, Rheden, Heer- 
ewaarden with Maren and Kessel, and Tiel. It is very likely that 
these estates were involved in maintaining the court when it 
stayed at Nijmegen. The royal estate at Tiel is of special interest, 
because it was granted to Theophano as part of her dower on the 
occasion of her marriage in 972. In the twelfth century the charges 
imposed on Tiel are half as high as those imposed on Nijmegen, 
according to the above mentioned Indiculus curiarum. 

Moreover, the estates of loyal followers of the king or those of 
ecclesiastical institutions with strong ties to the king may have 
played a role in the maintenance of the royal table, particularly if 
these estates came from the king in the first place. The property 
that count Wichman of Hamaland donated to his monastic foun- 
dation of Elten is an example. His donation was confirmed by 
Otto I in 970, who explicitly stated that part of the property had 
come from the king.*! Other examples are the numerous old 
possessions of the imperial abbey of Lorsch in Betuwe, Liemers 
and elsewhere in the region and the property of the chapter of 
St Adalbert of Aachen in Neder-Betuwe and Maas en Waal 


® Das Tafelgiterverzeichnis des rémischen Kénigs, ed. Carlrichard Brihl and Theo 
Kolzer (Cologne and Vienna, 1979), p. 53. 

4° See for the following survey Guido Rotthoff, Studien zur Geschichte des Reichsguts 
in Niederlothringen und Friesland wahrend der sachsisch-salischen Kaiserzeit, Rheini- 
sches Archiv, 44 (Bonn 1953), passim; Leupen, ‘Nijmegen’ (see n. 38), passim. 

41 MGH DD OJ, 397. 
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(c. 1000).4? There is, however, no direct indication in the written 
sources of any service rendered to the king (servitium regis) by 
these ecclesiastical institutions while he stayed at Nijmegen. 

It is possible that revenues from trade and traffic played a role. 
Wolfgang Metz pointed out that, as early as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, many royal residences were of some sig- 
nificance as trading-places.4? Moreover, many Carolingian royal 
fisci and certainly all centres of Ottonian castle-ban districts had a 
market. In Nijmegen the market cannot have been of much 
significance in the Ottonian period, because there is no evidence of 
coins minted here in this period (mintage in the ninth-thirteenth 
centuries is a certain indication of a market and the number of 
coins found is some measure of its significance). The first coin that 
has been identified as possibly having been minted in Nijmegen 
dates from the reign of Conrad II (1024~39).4 Nijmegen does not 
seem to have had any significant active trade in the Ottonian 
period, The oldest coll-tariff of Koblenz (eleventh century), con~ 
taining a comprehensive list of trading-places in this area, does not 
mention merchants from Nijmegen. The first archaeological 
traces of urban development date from the tenth/eleventh 
century, while the earliest written indication (a royal grant of 
mutual exemption from tolls in Worms and Nijmegen) dates 
from 1184.5 


How important the palace of Nijmegen was from a political point 
of view is to be measured in the first place by its role in the royal 
itinerary. It is therefore necessary to establish how often the palace 
was visited, when these were special occasions, how long the visits 
lasted, etc. In this respect one should bear in mind that the sources 
provide only limited information on the royal iter (progress). In 
his important study on the kingdom of Otto I, Eckhardt Miiller- 
Mertens calculated that for only 3% of the reign of this king is his 
place of residence explicitly mentioned in the sources and that for 


#® Eig. Codex Laureshamensis, ed. Karl Glickner, 3 vols. (Darmstadt 1929-36 and 
reprinted 1975), I, cc. 24, 75, 96-118, 143b, 162, II, cc. 3613, 3797, 3817 
(concerning Lorsch) and MGH DD O III, 262 (concerning Se Adalbert at 
Aachen). 

® Metz, Servitium (sce n. 26), pp. 50-2. 

“ See Bernd Kluge, Deutsche Minzgeschichte von der spdten Karolingerzeit bis zum 
Ende der Salier (ca. 900 bis 1125) (Sigmaringen, 1991), pp. 48 and 158 (no. 105). 

© Urkundenbuch der Stadt Duisburg, 1, cd. Werner Bergmann et al. (Diisseldorf, 
1989), no, 15. 
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Table 1. Visits of rulers to Nijmegen 





Ruler Reign Years Visits Visit/ Feasts Assemblies 


total nt years (other) 

Charlemagne (768-814) 46 4 11.5 4 - 
Louis the Pious (814-40) 26 9 29° - 4 
Lothar I (840-55) 5 1 is - x 
Lothar Il (855-69) 14 1 if? = 
[Charles the Bald i] 

Louis the Younger (876 82) 6 1* 6 ~ . 
Amulf (887-95) 8 1 8 = 7 
Zwentibald (895 -900) 5 1 5 = = 
[Charles the Simple 4] 

Otto I (936-73) 82: 3 1930 “s it 
Otto II (973-83) 10.) 5 OC. ae = 
Otto III (983-1002)$ 19 5 38 = - i 
Henry Il (1002-24) 22 7 3.4 2 i 
Conrad Il (1024-39) 1 5 3 4 = 
Henry Hl (1039-47) 8 3 27 4 = 


|Charles the Bald and Charles the Simple were western Frankish kings and probably 
gained their way to Nijmegen by force.] 

* Siege only + Whitsuntide 

+ Theophano: (983-91) 8 3 2700 - - 


10% of that time there is some reason to doubt whether the place 
named was actually his place of residence.** Fortunately we may 
assume that the sources give us information on the most sig- 
nificant part of a king’s reign, viz. the part that was already 
considered memorable by his contemporaries. 

The first table shows how frequently each individual ruler 
(until 1047) is said to have visited Nijmegen, both in absolute 
terms and in relation to the time he reigned. Also, a survey is 
given of the number of visits on the occasion of certain feasts 
(Easter, Christmas and from 1002 also Whitsun), because as a rule 
these visits were connected with a ritual coronation (coronatio; 
Festkronung) or at least a solemn ‘going crowned’ (coronatus progre- 
diri; unter Krone gehen) of the king, as well as with a court day. On 
such days, and at other assemblies, the king presented himself in 
his full regalia and in a representative ambiance to many people.*’ 


4 Eckhardt Muller-Mertens, Die Reichsstruktur im Spiegel der Herrschaftspraxis Ottos 
des Grossen (Berlin, 1980), p. 91. 

4? See Carlrichard Brith], ‘Kronen- und Krénungsbrauch im friihen und hohen 
Mittclalter’, HZ, 234 (1982), 1 31. 
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How demanding the court was on such occasions appears from 
the fact that once (953) Otto I even had to cancel an Easter 
celebration in the great palace in Aachen at the last moment, 
because the necessary preparations had not been made (‘quia nichil 
sibi dignum ibi paratum esset’).*8 

Table 1 shows that the number of visits of each ruler varied. On 
closer consideration, however, there appears to be some hidden 
continuity. Three of Charlemagne’s four visits took place after 
804, when the construction of his new palace was nearing its 
completion; so in the last few years of his reign there was one visit 
per 3.3 years. For the rulers from Lothar I to Otto I the great 
political instability in the region should be taken into account. 
They were confronted with attacks of Northmen with western 
Frankish aspirations (two western Frankish kings actually resided 
at Nijmegen) and with rebellious magnates from Lotharingia. It 
was only in the tenth century that Otto 1 managed to achieve a 
certain stability. He himself went to Nijmegen relatively seldom, 
but his successors visited the palace with the same frequency as 
Charlemagne after 804 and Louis the Pious (814—40). Thus, in the 
years between 777 and 1047, the frequency of the visits of the king 
to Nijmegen in politically stable times is a constant factor. The 
rhythm of Theophano’s visits in the period of her regency 
(983-91) conforms to the pattern. 

The table further shows that both the early Carolingians and 
Henry II and his successors regularly used the palace of Nijmegen 
for the celebration of feasts and for assemblies. Moreover, in 1018 
a synod took place there and in 1036 king Henry, son of the 
emperor Conrad II, and the Danish princess Cunihild were 
married in this palace. 

The importance of Nijmegen as a ‘festal palace’ (Festpfalz) in 
the eleventh century is all the more remarkable, because of the 
general shift towards the episcopal cities as places of residence 
during the festal days from the later years of the reign of Otto III 
onwards. Muller~Mertens, however, has pointed out that a 
regional differentiation should be made. In the younger parts of 
the empire, where there were no traditional political centres to 
fall back on, the cities were often visited, whereas in the older 
parts the Carolingian and Ottonian palaces remained relatively 


48 Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, lib. Hl, c. 14, AQDG 8, p. 136. 
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important.” It is this continuity of royal interest of the ancient 
Carolingian palaces (and it is not for nothing that they are still 
referred to as palatia!), which ultimately provides the explanation 
of Nijmegen’s prominence as a Festpfalz in the eleventh century. 
An ancient, though interrupted, tradition was continued here, 
where the necessary facilities already existed. 

Table 2 gives the profile of the palace of Nijmegen during the 
Ottonian period in a comparative survey. The comparison 
includes a number of places within a regional framework, includ- 
ing both Lower Lotharingia and the area to the north of it, named 
‘Frisia-Hamaland’ by Miiller-Mertens.°° It makes sense to 
combine these two areas, as Nijmegen was situated exactly on the 
border between them. In the table the most important places of 
residence in this combined area are listed. 

As Table 2 shows, Henry I seldom visited this area, which he 
could not get properly under control. From Otto I onwards, a 
constant clustering of the four most important places of residence 
emerges, of which Nijmegen is one, after Aachen (the regular 
place of coronation of the kings) and Cologne (seat of the arch~ 
bishop and archchancellor). Gradually other places also become 
more important, without this central group losing its prominent 
position. The occasional long visits of Otto [I] and Otto III to Tiel 
were undoubtedly connected with the fact that the curtis (manor) 
of Tiel was part of Theophano’s dower. 

The first Ottonians preferred to celebrate the feasts in their 
homeland, Saxony. The table shows, however, that gradually 
more feasts came to be celebrated in the western area, especially at 
Aachen and Cologne, but also elsewhere, in particular by Henry 
Ii. He celebrated Easter twice at Nijmegen. From that time undl 
1047 this place was a very important Festpfalz. 


So far we have only been able to distinguish a few central 
functions of Nijmegen in the tenth century. Nijmegen was the 
centre of a large ancient parish and possibly also of the royal 
domains in the surrounding area, including the imperial forest. 
The existence of a castle-ban district and a relatively unimportant 
market in Nijmegen is plausible, but cannot as yet be proven. So 


* Eckharde Muller-Mertens, ‘Reich und Hauptorte der Salier: Probleme und 
Fragen’, in Die Salier und das Reich, cd. Stefan Weinfurter, 3 vols. (Sigmaringen, 
1991), I, pp. 139-58, ac pp. 154-5. 

50 Miiller-Mertens, Reichsstruktur (see n. 46), pp. 83-5 and maps. 
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far as is known, there was no count in residence there. Moreover, 
Gennep, on the river Meuse, seems to have been the principal 
place of the only pagus in this area mentioned in the contemporary 
sources, the pagus Ganipi.°?'! What did the royal palace at Nij- 
megen add to these central functions? 

In the second half of the eighth century Charlemagne built his 
new palaces at Aachen, Ingelheim and Nijmegen, apparently with 
the intention of creating a link between the ancient western 
Frankish and the new eastern Frankish parts of his empire. For 
Nijmegen this function became particularly prominent in 830, 
when Charles’ son Louis the Pious, who distrusted the western 
Franks, convened a general assembly in Nijmegen precisely 
because the eastern Franks were also able to come there.*? But the 
division of the empire in the ninth century radically changed the 
political landscape and soon another function of Nijmegen 
became more important: that of ‘border-palace’ between the 
Kénigslandschaft around Aachen in the south on the one hand and 
the peripheral zone in the north-west (‘Frisia~Hamaland’), which 
was threatened by many dangers, on the other. This function is 
clearly perceptible as early as 837. In that year Northmen invaded 
Frisia and caused havoc in Dorestad. Louis the Pious came to 
Nijmegen with military forces, whereupon the Northmen with- 
drew.>> There are later examples also from which it appears that, 
in times of acute danger, Nijmegen served as an outpost of the 
authority of the king and in general was a link between centre and 
periphery in his kingdom. 

Only seldom do the sources give an indication of the daily 
routine of the rulers who visited Nijmegen. Louis the Pious is 
reported to have gone to Nijmegen twice in order to hunt there 
(‘causa venandi’).°* Thietmar of Merseburg reports that, during a 
longer stay in Lent of 1003, Henry II first devoted himself to 
seeking the Empire of God and only after that to satisfying his 
physical nceds.*° The palace apparently provided facilities for 


51 MGH DD OF, 145. 

52 Annales Rertintani, s.a. 830, AQDG 6, p. 12: ‘Noviomago ... ubi Saxones et 
orientales Franci convenire potuissent.’ 

53 Ibid., s.a. 837, AQDG 6, p. 32. 

34 Annales regni Francorum, s.a. 817 and 825, AQDG 5, pp. 112, 140. 

53 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chroticon, lib. V, c. 28, AQDG 9, p. 222: ‘ibi moratur, 
primo regnum Dei iusticiamque eius qucrere, postea humane fragilitati studens 
necessaria suggerere’. Compare Matthew 6:33: ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and all che rest shall be added unto you.’ 
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both activities. In general, however, the rulers, like Theophano 
and Otto III according to the Annales Quedlinburgenses, will have 
gone there in order to govern. Unfortunately, there is a limited 
amount of evidence about the way the Ortonian rulers governed 
from this palace. Specifically, this is provided by a few narrative 
sources and some thirty royal charters in which a legal act taking 
place in Nijmegen was laid down (actum Noviomago).°’ 

Of these thirty charters fourteen were intended for a person or 
institution outside Lower Lotharingia and ‘Prisia~Hamaland’. 
There are charters for recipients in Upper Lotharingia (the arch- 
bishop of Trier), in Hessen (the monastery of Fulda), in eastern 
Saxony (the monastery of Gandersheim) and even various 
charters for recipients in Italy (the diocese of Pavia, the abbot of 
Bobbio, the church of Parma). Thus it appears that during a visit 
of the ruler, Nijmegen functioned as the temporary centre of the 
kingdom and even of the Holy Roman Empire. Unfortunately 
the charters do not, as a rule, contain any lists of witnesses, but 
often a few persons are mentioned thanks to whose intervention 
the legal act took place. These persons are often relatives of the 
ruler (e.g. Theophano and duke Henry of Bavaria, nepos of Otto 
III) or at least persons who are very close to the king and who 
follow him on his travels during a longer period of time (e.g. 
archbishop Willigis of Mainz, archchaplain and archchancellor of 
the German kingdom, and bishop Hildebald of Worms, chan- 
cellor). 

The sources report that at various assemblies held at Nijmegen 
many people were present (‘multi adessent’) from everywhere (‘in 
conventu totius populi; undique frequentissimi illuc conve- 
nirent’).°* The names of persons present are mentioned only a few 
times. At the generale placitum led by Otto J in 949 the following 
people were present: the archbishops of Trier and Cologne, the 
bishops of Utrecht, Metz, Paderborn and Liége, the dukes of 
Lotharingia and Swabia, some four counts and others who remain 
unnamed.°? 

Of the thirty charters which mention a royal actum at Nijmegen 
56 Annales Quedlinburgenses, sa. 991, MGH SS III, p. 68: ‘vel imperando vel 

regendo’. 

57 To this one letter, directed to Theaphano (July-September, 986), can be added: 

Lettres de Gerbert (983-997), ed. Julien Havet (Paris, 1889), ep. 89, pp. 80-1. 

58 Alpertus of Metz, De diversitate temporum, ed. Hans van Rij (Amsterdam, 1980), 


lib. 1, c. 3 and lib. TI, c. 16, pp. 14, 74, MGH DD OF, 111, 
5? MGH DD OF, 111. 
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sixteen were intended for a recipient either in Lower Lotharingia 
(twelve of these distributed among the palace chapel in Aachen, 
the abbey of Stavelot and the monastery of Nivelles) or in 
‘Frisia~Hamaland’ (two for the monastery of Elten, one for the 
episcopal church of Utrecht and one for count Theodoric of 
Holland). Two other charters were intended for recipients else~ 
where (the monastery of Priim, ecclesiastical institutions at St 
Omer) but concerned possessions in Lower Lotharingia and 
‘Frisia~Hamaland’. All the cases of royal administration of justice 
at Nijmegen known from that time concern parties or possessions 
in these same two areas (the abbey of Susteren; the abbey of 
Stavelot; the monastery of Nivelles; count Balderich and his wife 
Adela and their behaviour, for example towards the monastery 
of Elten). 

The impression the charters convey is confirmed by reports 
about personal] visits in the narrative sources. It is reported, for 
example, how in 1018 a large group of inhabitants of the present 
province of South Holland came to Nijmegen to lodge a com~ 
plaint with the emperor about count Theodoric of Holland 
(‘cuncti comprovinciales cesari in Niumagun queruntur’). Henry 
II thereupon sent troops on a punitive expedition.” Another 
example shows how possessions in the vicinity of Nijmegen were 
sufficient reason for an abbot from northern France to visit the 
palace: Reginald, abbot of St Omer, came to king Otto in the 
royal palace of Nijmegen (probably in July 956) with relics of St 
Omer in an attempt to regain usurped property on the other side 
of the Rhine that belonged to the monastery. We owe the only 
‘court scene’ at Nijmegen that has come down to us to a visit that 
Poppo, the later abbot of Stavelot-Malmédy, paid to Nijmegen 
probably in 1015. As a prior of the monastery of St Vedast in 
Arras he had to take care of certain possessions in the Betuwe at 
the time. On his visit to the court he was confronted with ludi 
histrionum and with an emperor, Henry II, who feasted his eyes on 
a spectacle in which a naked man whose body had been smeared 
with honey was exhibited to bears.*? Finally, an example of traffic 
in the opposite direction. Alpert of Metz reports that Liutgard, 
the abbess of Elten, was consulted by people from the palace (of 


© Thietmar of Merscburg, Chrontcon, lib. VIH, c. 28, AQDG 9, p. 470. 

§! Folewinus the Deacon, Gesta abbatum s. Bertini Sithiensium, c. 109, MGH SS XIII, 
pp. 630-1. 

82 Vita Popponis abbatis Stabulensis, c. 12, MGH SS XI, p. 301. 
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Nijmegen) ‘ad suarum rerum capiendum consilium’ (in order to 
obtain advice about their own business). 

All this provides sufficient reason to conclude that Lower 
Lotharingia and ‘Frisia~Hamaland’ together formed the hinter- 
land of the palace at Nijmegen. It was not an administrative 
district in the modern sense with an administrative centre linked 
exclusively with that district. After all, during royal visits the 
importance of Nijmegen as an administrative centre was not 
limited to that district, but was felt all over the regnum, indeed 
throughout the imperium. Besides, the district contained other 
royal residences, of which two (Aachen and Cologne) were 
clearly more important than Nijmegen. Lastly, many royal 
charters intended for recipients in these areas were issued in distant 
parts of the empire. 


The above discussion can be summarized as follows. By her 
marriage Theophano became a member of an itinerant court. 
Indeed, from 972 onwards she led an itinerant life herself. Of the 
107 places of residence of the empress that are known, Nijmegen 
stands out as the place that is connected with two important 
moments in her life: the birth of her son Otto Ill and her death. 
However, there is no reason to assume that Theophano had a 
personal preference for Nijmegen. The palace was part of the 
Carolingian heritage which had devolved upon the Ottonians and 
which was the infrastructure on which their kingship in these 
regions rested. Theophano used the palace of Nijmegen in exactly 
the same way as her father-in-law, her husband and her son, that is 
as a regularly visited seat of government, which was particularly 
important as the political centre on the border between Lower 
Lotharingia and ‘Frisia~Hamaland’, but not as a festal palace as 
Charlemagne did and as did Henry II and his successors. When she 
went there, it was in all probability for political routine, ‘vel 
imperando vel regendo’, rather than because of any strong per- 
sonal preference for Nijmegen. 


3 Alpertus of Metz, De diversitate temporum (see n. 58), lib. I, c. 3 p. 12. 
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The so-called women’s gallery in the 
medieval church: an import from 
Byzantium* 


HILTJE F.H. ZOMER 


Introduction 


Although galleries! are not at all uncommon, they have so far 
been studied neither fully nor systematically. In the literature that 
does exist the gallery is discussed only indirectly, for example 
within the general description of a church or in relation to the 
licurgy. The question is never put, let alone answered, why 
gallerics should have made their appearance in certain places and 
at certain times. 

In German literature the gallery is often referred to as the 
Frauenempore. This name has its origin in the idea that the gallery 
was built as a special place for women in order to separate them 
from men during services.? From the third century onwards, 
liturgical texts recommended the separation of the sexes in 
churches.? Nowhere, however, is it stated that women had to be 


* This chapter is part of a general thesis about galleries, which is now in preparation. 

1 A gallery is a partial upper storey with a floor and a roof, found, as a rule, above 
the side aisle and/or the narthex of a church. It is accessible by means of a stairway 
and opens onto the nave by means of an arcade. 

2 See for example C. Coiiasnon, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
(London, 1974), p. 32; K.G. Holum, Theodostan Empresses: Women and Imperial 
Dominion in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1982), p. 140; F. 
MGbius, ‘Basilikale Raumseruktur im Feudalisierungs-Prozess: Anmerkungen zu 
cincr Ikonofogie der Seitenschiffe’, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift Ernst-Moritz-Arndt- 
Universitdt, gescllsch. und sprachwiss. Reihe (1980), 19-23; H. Mobius, Die 
Stiftskirche zu Gernrode (Berlin, 1972), p. 13; F. van de Paverd, Zur Geschichte der 
Messliturgie in Antiocheta und Konstantinopel gegen Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts 
(Rome, 1968), p. 26; C. Strube, review of T.F. Mathews, The Early Churches of 
Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (sec n. 11), BZ, 67 (1974), 408-13, at p. 411. 

3 Hippolytus of Rome, Traditio Apostolica, Syriac Didascalia and Constitutiones 
Apostolorum; see also K. Gamber, Liturgie und Kirchenbau (Ratisbon, 1976), 24; 
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accommodated in galleries. If scholars have assumed that the 
galleries in the Byzantine Empire and in Western Europe were 
reserved for women, that is for two reasons: first because separate 
galleries for women were designed in later synagogues, and 
second because the sixth-century Greek word for a gallery means 
‘women’s place’. But if galleries were a way of obeying this 
general liturgical instruction, how is it that churches with galleries 
are found only in certain areas and then mainly in conventual 
churches where the separation of the sexes was least necessary? 
Some of the earliest examples are the churches of John Stoudios 
and SS Sergios and Bakchos in Constantinople, both monastic 
churches, where women were not normally admitted. 

Equally indefensible is the theory, maintained with a special 
tenacity in the French literature, that the gallery was built to 
support the heavy barrel-vault, since churches with a wooden 
roof sometimes had galleries too.* Besides, there were many other 
solutions to the problem of the heavy vault. It remains unclear 
why builders should have chosen the gallery as the solution in 
some churches. 

Nor can the gallery be explained as a mere stylistic feature. The 
theory of the gradual spread of a type of church with a gallery 
from Constantinople to other specified areas is untenable because 
the gallery-church also occurs in such isolated and remote places 
as, for example, St Cyriacus in Gernrode. If galleries arc explained 
by stylistic influence from other churches, the question arises why 
this entirely new ‘stylistic feature’ was adopted precisely there.° A 
more acceptable explanation of the gallery is that the west gallery, 
in particular, was a place of honour for royalty.® But that does not 


H, Kahler, Die friihe Kirche: Kult und Kultraum (Frankfurt a.M., Berlin, etc., 1982), 
pp. 24 f& Mobius, ‘Basilikale Raumstruktur’ (sce n. 2), p. 20. 
4 See for example M. Aubert and S$. Goubet, Cathédrales, abbatiales, collégiales, 
prieurés, Romans de France (Paris, 1965), p. 108; B. Craplet, Auvergne romane, La 
Nuit des Temps, 2 (Paris, 5th edn, 1978), pp. 45, 53, 99; A. Courtens, Romanische 
Kunst in Belgien (Vienna, 1969), 54-5, explains the gallery in the church of St 
Vincent in Soignies in this way; however, it is not certain that the church 
originally had a heavy barrcl-vaule. 
See for example R. Krauthcimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture 
(Harmondsworth, 4th edn, 1986), p. 336; F. Mébius and H. Mobius, Sakrale 
Baukunst (Berlin, 1963), pp. 9-10, 178. 
For the Carolingian west gallery see for example A. Fuchs, ‘Zum Problem der 
Westwerke’, in Karolingische und ottonische Kunst: Werden—-Wesen—Wirkung, ed. 
F. Gerke et al. (Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 110-12; A. Schmidt, ‘Westwerke und 
DoppelchGre: héfische und liturgische Einfliisse auf die Kirchenbauten des friihen 
Mittelalters’, Westfalische Zettschrift, 106 (1956), 347-438, at pp. 393-4. For Mistra 
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explain why, in the German Empire, the gallery is encountered in 
women’s convents in the first place. 

Galleries are already found in some of the eastern churches 
established by Constantine the Great; after that period they occur, 
rather abruptly, at various times and places, mostly in small 
groups. A fruitful basis for research on this phenomenon is its 
socio-historical background, by which I mean the patrons who 
commissioned the buildings concerned and their intentions, 
assuming that the gallery is a vehicle of significance (Bedeutungs- 
trager): a symbol of sacred, universal emperorship. 

I tried to find an identical historical situation in each period in 
which galleries were built, and to find an explanation for the 
appearance of galleries in various times and places. 

A brief description of the origins and development of galleries 
in the fourth-sixth centuries in the Roman-Byzantine Empire is 
given in the first sections of this article; che subsequent sections 
deal with Theophano and her contribution to gallery-building in 
the German Empire and the influence she may have exerted on 
gallery-building in the new kingdom that came into being in 
France. 


The construction of galleries by Constantine the Great 
and his successors 


Constantine the Great became universal ruler of the Mediter~ 
ranean world only after the conquest of the Roman Empire in 
324. The imperial triumphs were won in the Sign of the Cross and 
went hand in hand with the victory and spread of Christianity. It 
was not until 324 that Constantine and his family began to build 
churches with galleries, and then only in prestigious cities in 
eastern Roman territory. These bases of support for his spiritual 
and political power were Jerusalem (church of the Holy Sep-~ 
ulchre), Antioch (the Golden Octagon) and Constantinople (the 
first Hagia Sophia). 

As a Christian emperor, Constantine could no longer condone 
the unlimited veneration of himself as a god. As the representative 


and Trebizond see A. Brycr, ‘Une église “a la demande du cliente” 4 Trébizonde’, 
Proche-Orient Chrétien, 32 (1982), 217-32; C. Delvoye, ‘Considérations sur 
l'emploi des tribunes dans l’église de la Vierge Hodigitria 4 Mistra’, in Actes du XIIe 
Congres international des études byzantines, Il (Belgrade, 1964); W. Lohneysen, 
Mistra, Griechenlands Schicksal im Mittelalter (Munich, 1977), passim. 
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of Christ on earth, however, he was honoured with such titles and 
protocol that there was little detectable difference in this respect 
from the earlier deified emperors. The homage paid to Con-~- 
stantine increased considerably after 324, probably owing to 
closer contacts with the Hellenistic royal courts. To enumerate a 
few aspects of this homage: the double-edged diadem; the coins 
on which Constantine appears as a deo coronato (crowned by God); 
the exalted titles for him, as well as for his wife, Fausta, and his 
mother, Helena; and the appointment of silentiarioi, whose task it 
was to secure a devout silence around the divine emperor. In 
contrast to the pagan emperors, Constantine as the first Christian 
emperor had to distinguish himself above all within his basic 
sphere of power, the church. 

In this connection it would not be surprising if he did establish a 
sign of his holy emperorship, sanctified by Christ, precisely 
within the church. This is how we should see the gallery. The 
motif of an elevated loge with an arcade was always firmly 
associated with an emperor. Imperial market halls were some- 
times encircled with two levels of colonnades, and raised loggias 
or galleries were also found on the exteriors of palaces and 
gateways. These galleries were maintained as a sign of honour on 
the exterior of royal houses until the tenth century.’ Since Chris- 
tian worship, in contrast to pagan gatherings, took place inside, all 
attention in the carly Christian basilicas was focused on the 
interior. The decoration and marks of honour, such as the _fasti- 
gium, were transferred to the inside. This may also have been the 
7 For imperial basilicas sce G. Egger, ‘R6mischer Kaiserkult und konstantinischer 

Kirchenbau’, Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archdologischen Institutes in Wien, 43 
(1958), Hauptblatt, pp. 120-32, at p. 128; R. Krautheimer, ‘The Constantinian 
basilica’, DOP, 21 (1967), 117—40, at p. 137; J.P. Merriman, Artstocratic and Imperial 
Patronage of the Decorative Arts in Rome and Constantinople A.D. 337-395 (Ann 
Arbor, 1980), p. 156. For exterior galleries see A. Boéthius, ‘The reception halls of 
the Roman emperors’, British School at Athens: Annual, 46 (1951), 28; K.G. Holum 
and G, Vikan, ‘The Trier ivory, adventus ceremonial and the relics of St Stephen’, 
DOP, 33 (1979), 115-33, at p. 125, n. 62; E.B. Smith, Architectural Symbolism of 
Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages (Princeton, 1956), pp. 31-7, 150; A. Stange, 
Basiliken, Kuppelkirchen, Kathedralen: das himmlische Jerusalem in der Sicht der 
Jahrhunderte (Ratisbon, 1964), pp. 73-4, K.M. Swoboda, Rémische und Romanische 
Paldste (Vienna, 3rd edn, 1969), p. 276 and illustration. For the relationship of the 
throne-room with heaven and with che church see I. Lavin, ‘The House of the 
Lord: aspects of the role of palacc triclinia in the architecture of Jate Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages’, The Art Bulletin, 44 (1962), 1-27, at pp. 16-17; Scange, 
Basiliken, pp. 73-4; U. Siisenbach, Christuskult und kaiserliche Baupolittk bet Konstan- 


tin (Bonn, 1977), p. 57; L. Volkl, ‘Die konstantinischen Kirchenbauten nach 
Euscbius’, Rivista di Archeologia Christiana, 29 (1953), 49-66; 187-206, at pp. 191-9. 
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case with galleries. The imperial family left its own mark on each 
of the three churches mentioned above, using a form that was so 
taken for granted, that it attracted no special attention. 

Constantine never visited the church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the galleries could not have been intended for him as a sitting area. 
In modern literature on this topic the galleries are still described as 
a place for women, although, at that time, they were referred to 
by the neutral term ‘hyperoa’ meaning ‘elevated arcas’.® Nothing 
indicates that the women sat here, separated from the men, in 
conjunction with the separation of the sexes. 

One of the most important early sources bearing on this 
question 1s St John Chrysostom (c. 400). When he preached about 
the separation of the sexes — probably in the Golden Octagon at 
Antioch ~ he pointed at the wooden partitions, and not at the 
galleries, although they clearly existed.? In another sermon given 
in the first Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, St John Chrysostom 
speaks disapprovingly of the women above, but careful reading of 
the text reveals that he speaks of the women adorned with gold 
and pearls.'0 He evidently had in mind the empress and her 


§ In Antiquity and in the fourth century the gallery was referred to by neutral terms 
such as hyperoa or stoa diple, which means ‘upper floor’ or ‘double portico’. See for 
example the description of the Holy Sepulchre and the Golden Octagon by 
Eusebios, Vita Constantini, 3, 37 and 3, 50 (Eusebius Werke, 1, 1, Uber das Leben des 
Kaisers Konstantin, ed. F, Winkelmann, GCS (Berlin, 1975), pp, 100, 104-5), Not 
until the sixth century did words appear that link the galleries to women: Paul 
Silentiarios, Descriptio ecclesiae sanctae Sophiae, vv, 389, 587; Prokopios of Cacsarea 
(De aedifictis, 1, 1, 58, in Opera omnia, ed. J. Haury and G. Wirth, 1, Bibliotheca 
scriptorum Graccorum ct Romanorum Teubneriana (Leipzig, 1964), p. 14), also 
uscs words such as gynaikonitis, ‘women’s place’; Chorikios of Gaza uses similar 
words in Laudes Marciani episcopi, I, 47 (in Opera, ed. R. Foerster and E, 
Richesteig, Bibliotheca scriptorum Graccorum et Romanorum Teubneriana 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 40). In the seventh century the word katechoumenon, ‘place for 
catechumens’, for gallery came into usc. It is often used by Constantine Porphy~ 
rogennetos in his book De ceremontis. 

9 John Chrysostom in Mt. Hom. 73-4, 3, PG 55, 507. Quoted and explained by van 
de Paverd, Zur Geschichte (see n. 2), p. 26. Van de Paverd bases his opinion that 
Chrysostom preached this sermon in a church without galleries on this fact, for 
otherwise Chrysostom would have pointed to the galleries. There is no reason to 
believe that Chrysostom preached in a church other than the Golden Octagon 
(with galleries) for he was a cleric in that church, Only exceptionally did 
Chrysostom serve in another church, for instance when the Golden Octagon was 
being repaired. Sec C. Baur, Der herlige Johannes Chrysostomus und seine Zett, 2 vols. 
(Munich, 1929-30), I, p. 22. In my opinion this sermon gives proof chat common 
women were separated from men by screens. 

10 John Chrysostom in Ps. 48, 17 Hom. 5, PG 55, 507; quoted and explained by van 
de Paverd, Zur Geschichte (see n. 2), p. 420. 
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imperial household, which would conform to St John’s critical 
attitude towards the luxury of the reigning empress Eudoxia, wife 
of Arkadios (395-408). 

The exalted symbolism with regard to the gallery may derive 
from the custom that the empress and her retinue sat in the gallery 
of the court churches. 


Churches with galleries in the late fourth and fifth 
centuries 


The galleries in the three eastern churches of Constantine the 
Great are not only remarkable in themselves, but it is also note- 
worthy that they are found in various types of churches. The 
Holy Sepulchre complex consisted of two parts, a basilican church 
with galleries and the central rotunda of the Anastasis, probably 
also with galleries: the Golden Octagon had a central form, too."! 

In the West both plans, central and basilican, were adopted by 
the Roman emperors. The emperor Gratian (367-83) had galler~ 
ies added to the basilican part of the court church at his imperial 
residence in Trier.’* In 374 Gratian, born of humble status, 
married Constantine the Great’s granddaughter, who came from 
Constantinople. Gratian’s deliberate addition of galleries to an 
existing church suggests his need to attune for her his detailed 
imperial ceremonial to that of Constantinople, where the gallery 
of the first Hagia Sophia most probably was reserved for the 
empress and her retinue. 

The only other church known to have galleries in the western 
territory is S. Lorenzo in Milan. This church has a central plan and 
can be regarded as an imperial foundation. All the signs point to 
Theodosios I (378-95) having founded it during his stay in Milan 


11 We do not know the form of the first Hagia Sophia, a church with gallcries. The 
arguments adduced by RJ. Mainstone, Ilagia Sophia: Architecture, Structure and 
Liturgy of Justinian’s Great Church (London, 1988), pp. 133 ff, and T.F. Mathews, 
The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (London, 1971), pp. 
12 ff, in support of a basilican form are not very convincing. Some fragments of 
the west part of the second Hagia Sophia have been excavated by Schneider. This 
church was consecrated c. 415 during Pulcheria’s reign (413-53). Sec for example 
Mainstone, Hagia Sophia, p. 135, and A.M. Schneider, ‘Die Grabung im Westhof 
der Sophienkirche’, in Mainstonc, Sophtenkirche zu Konstantinopel, Istanbuler 
Forschungen, 12 (Berlin, 1941), pp. 7-22, who emphasize the similar situation of 
the entry-sides of the Holy Sepulchre and of the second Hagia Sophia. 

2 This is the existing cathedral in Trier. Krautheimer, Early Christian (sec n. 5), 
p. 85; Stange, Basiliken (see n. 7), p. 110. 
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(388—91).'5 For centuries after c. 400 no more gallery-churches 
were built by rulers in western Roman territory. 

The building and development of this type of church continued 
in the East where the sacrality of universal emperorship was 
maintained. It is noteworthy that here initially the basilican form 
was chosen. The first basilicas with galleries in Constantinople 
were established by royal women.'* An outstanding role in this 
was notably played by the powerful Pulcheria (414-53), who 
dominated her weak brother, ‘Theodosios I] (408-50). 

Why did these royal women, in contrast to the emperors of the 
West, choose the basilican form, which had been ‘out of fashion’ 
for almost a century? Why did these very women use the basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre as an example? This question can be 
answered, when we consider the historical context and sources of 
this period dealing with its reputed foundress, Helena, Con- 
stantine the Great’s mother. According to Eusebios, the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was commissioned by Constantine the 
Great.'* In the fifth century, however, more voices could be heard 
saying that Helena was the foundress. These utterances are likely 
to have originated mainly from the circle of distinguished women 
surrounding the emperor. Helena’s cult had already strongly 
developed at the court of Theodosios I, where women were 
portrayed with all the virtues (faith, philanthropy, concern for the 
dynasty) which Helena had also possessed. In much the same 
manner, for example, Theodosios’ wife played an important role 
in the realization of the imperial propaganda. St Ambrose of 
Milan (} 397), an influential person in court circles, was the first 
person to attribute the discovery of the “True Cross’ to Helena in 
his funeral oration for Theodosios I. 


13 T). Kinney, “The evidence for the dating of S. Lorenzo in Milan’, Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, 31 (1972), 92-107, at pp. 105-7, and R. Kraut- 
heimer, Three Christian Capitals: Topography and Politics (Berkeley, 1983), pp. 88 
ff, attribute the church to another ruler, but | fully subscribe to the view of S. 
Lewis, ‘San Lorenzo revisited: a Theodosian palace church at Milan’, Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, 32 (1973), 197-222, at pp. 203-22. Sec author’s 
forthcoming dissertation for further arguments in favour of this view. 

14 Two galleried basilicas were dedicated to Mary in the Blachernai and in the 
Chalkoprateia quarters by Pulcheria. The other churches were the church of Se 
Polyeuktos founded by Anicia Juliana and the basilica of the Stoudios monastery. 
It is unclear whether John Stoudios really was the founder, see H. Delchaye, 
‘Stoudion-Stoudios’, Analecta Bollandiana, 52 (1934), 64-5. 

5 Eusebios, Vita Constantini (see n. 8), 3, 37. 
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In Ambrose’s eyes Helena was the second Mary. Just as Mary 
had overcome evil by giving birth to Jesus, so had Helena by 
finding the Cross.'6 St Ambrose may have got the information 
for his oration from the distinguished women of that time. In 
imitation of Helena these pious women, for example Egeria in c. 
394 and the two Melanias (grandmother 342-409 and grand- 
daughter 383-439), went on pilgrimages. These wealthy, noble 
women may have functioned as intermediates between Italy and 
Constantinople for the veneration of Helena. During their many 
travels they made contact with leading clerics and with the 
empresses Pulcheria and Eudokia, sister and wife of Theodosios II 
grandson of Theodosios I, respectively.’” 

At that time, Helena was named as the foundress of the Holy 
Sepulchre basilica by a number of writers.’® It is striking that 
Rufinus was the first of these authors. This cleric kept intense 
contact with Melania the Elder. He accompanied her on a pilgri- 
mage and worked together with her in Jerusalem for eighteen 
years. After him, other authors orientated towards Constantin- 
ople also ascribed the pious founding of the basilica to Helena. In 
this connection it is not important whether Helena actually dic- 
tated the building plan for the basilica or not; crucial is the 
question what people believed or wanted to believe. It was at this 
same time that the basilicas with galleries appeared in Constantin- 
ople. In my opinion, it was Pulcheria who instigated their build- 
ing in imitation of Helena. Pulcheria, who used every oppor- 
tunity to emphasize her virginity, had every reason to put herself 
on a line with Helena, and consequently with Mary. Who else 
could she use as an example in her position? As a woman she could 
hardly identify with Christ.'? 

By instituting herself as a New Helena/Mary, by having basili~ 
cas with galleries erected, she found a sacred legitimacy for her 
illegitimate position of authority. At the council of Chalcedon, 


'6 | owe this information to the excellent books of J.W. Drijvers, Helena Augusta, 
the Mother of Constantine the Great and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross 
(Leiden, New York, etc., 1992), pp. 117, 123, and Holum, ‘Theodostan Empresses 
(see n. 2), pp. 34 ff. 

1 Holum, ibid., p. 183, E.D, Hune, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire 
A.D. 312-460 (Oxford, 1982), pp. 224, 231. 

8 Eperia, Peregrinatio, 25, 9: ‘sub matris praesentia suac’; Rufinus, Historia ecclesias- 
tica, X, 7, 8; Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica, 1, 17; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Historta 
ecclesjastica, 1, 17; texts in Drijvers, Helena Augusta (see n. 16), pp. 247 ff. 

19 Holum, Theodosian Empresses (sce n. 2), pp. 139-43, 145. 
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when Mary was once again proclaimed the Mother of God, 
Pulcheria allowed herself to be honoured as a New Helena.” 

The basilicas with galleries in Constantinople were, however, 
not the only churches with galleries. They also appeared in 
important cities in Greece.2! When we review the historical 
background of the establishment of these churches, there always 
seems to have been a reason for the emperor or empress to use the 
founding of a gallery-~church as a power symbol within the given 
political situation.” 


The construction of galleries during the Justinianic 
dynasty, 518-610 


Justinian I (518-65) certainly was the most powerful emperor of 
the Byzantine Empire. Through his many conquests, including 
those in the West, the reality of a universal emperorship came 
once again within reach. By means of his clever politics in relation 
to the pope, he was able to exercise his will over the church as 
well. With an abundance of symbols in ceremonial and in 
architecture, Justinian could clearly demonstrate that he acted as 
God’s representative, that he himself was nearly a god. 

Churches with galleries continued to be built, but during 
Justinian’s reign new words for galleries indicated that they were 
linked with women. Besides, the fact that in Hagia Sophia, for 
example, the galleries were connected to the palace by a passage 
shows that the women of the court had a regular place there, so 
that galleries not only had a symbolic meaning, but also a clearly 
functional purpose. 

To accentuate the lustre of his divine emperorship in the church 


*) See for example Drijvers, Helena Augusta (see n. 16), p. 151, and Holum, 
Theodosian Empresses (see nm, 2), p. 216. 

21 For example in Thessalonike, Lechaion/Corinth, Philippi and Stobi. 

22 However, it is also plausible that bishops and other dignitarics adopted the 
galleried church in order to show their allegiance to the emperor in Constantin- 
ople. These churches, associated with women, may have been suitable for 
non-impcerial authorities in particular. In this way they had their own power- 
symbol without being pretentious. This article is too short to deal with all the 
fifth-century churches in this connection. in the author’s dissertation, Asia Minor, 
Syria/Palestine and Egypt are also deale with. 

23 See for cxample R.A. Markus, ‘Carthage—Prima Justiniana—Ravenna: an aspect 
of Justinian’s Kirchenpolitik’, Byzantion, 49 (1979), 277-302, O.G. von Simson, 
Sacred Fortress: Byzantine Art and Statecraft in Ravenna (Princeton, 2nd edn, 1987), 
pp. 11-13. 
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building itself, Justinian needed another stronger symbol, one that 
was not ‘spoiled’ by practical usage. He found this, I believe, in the 
dome, where possible, combined with a centralized plan. In the 
East, the dome was of old the symbol of the cosmos, for example 
in depictions of royalty under a baldachin. In palaces, domes were 
built as a divine cosmic motif.”4 Justinian began with the con- 
struction of domes immediately after his coronation in 527, where 
he was not hindered by the basilican model of a venerable 
predecessor, he combined the dome with a centralized plan. 
Especially in areas where Justinian wanted to establish or consoli- 
date his power, galleries were added to existing churches, or 
churches were built with domes, using a central plan, where 
possible. 

Under Justinian’s powerless successors imperial ceremonial in 
the great churches was increasingly resisted and finally transferred 
to the palace. Court ceremonial in the time of Justin II (565-73) 
reccived a strong religious tone.”° The icon, to which miraculous 
powers were ascribed, played an ever increasing role as an inter- 
mediary between the sacred and the profane, and this to the 
detriment of the intermediary role of the emperor and the cere~ 
monial function of the basilica.2” For centuries after the sixth 
century, no basilicas with galleries were built. 

Still, the motif would be used anew as a status symbol by 
young, upcoming noble families.28 This also occurred in the 


24 H. SedImayr, ‘Das erste mittelalterliche Architektursystem’, in Sedlmayr, Epochen 
und Werke: gesammelte Schriften zur Kunstgeschichte, 1 (Vienna and Munich, 1959), 
pp. 80-139; E.B, Smith, The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas (Princeton, 
1950), passim. 

There were galleries in some churches in North Africa, domes in Ephesus, a 
domed octagonal church in Ravenna. For the latter see von Simson, Sacred 
Fortress (see n. 23) and some additional information in the author’s thesis. 

26 Averil Cameron, ‘The Empress Sophia’, Byzantion, 45 (1975), 5-21, at p. 8; 
‘Images of authority: elites and icons in late sixth century Byzantium’, Past and 
Present, 84 (1979), 3-35, at pp. 4, 11, 13, 17; ‘The artistic patronage of Justin II’, 
Byzantion, 50 (1980), 62-84, at p. 76; E. Kitzinger, ‘The cule of images in the age 
before Iconoclasm’, DOP, 8 (1954), 83-150, at p. 126; Lavin, “The House" (see n. 
7), pp. 22-3. 

P. Brown, ‘A dark-age crisis: aspects of the iconoclastic controversy’, The English 
Historical Review, 88 (1973), 1-34, at pp. 10-14; Kitzinger, “The cult’ (see n. 26), 
pp. 95, 100, 125-6. 

Already in the early seventh century the motif of the galleries was used by the 
Ghassanids in the Hauran (South of Syria), possibly as a princely symbol. The 
tsars of the Bulgarian Empire followed suit. These families and their buildings are 
treated in detail in the author’s chesis. 
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German Empire, where the new family of Saxon emperors 
needed this sacral symbol to emphasize its imperial dignity. 

In the next paragraph we will see how Theophano adhered to 
the already prevailing ambitions of Otto I (936-73) and Otto II 
(973-83) and how she left a personal mark on church building in 
Gernrode. 


The introduction of the gallery into the German Empire 
by Theophano? 


Not until the second half of the tenth century did the first basilica 
with west and side galleries appear in a women’s convent, in 
Gernrode, close to Quedlinburg, where the ancestral castle of the 
Saxon imperial family was located. This basilica is unique for this 
time and this place.”? 

The patrocinium of St Cyriacus, which was added rather sud- 
denly to the church in Gernrode, is unique as well, and cannot be 
explained at first sight. To begin with, let us consider the docu~ 
ments and facts available to clarify these curious facts.” In a 
document (961), stating that Otto I (936-73) took this convent, 
founded by the margrave Gero, under his special protection, it is 
written that at that time the convent was still dedicated to Peter 
and Mary. Suddenly and completely Peter and Mary were 
replaced by St Cyriacus. 

Thietmar of Merseberg (c. 1016), the only person offering an 
‘explanation’ for this change, reports the following: the founder, 
Gero, went to Rome, where he received a relic of St Cyriacus 
after the death of his son, Siegfried, in 959. Then he founded the 
convent in Gernrode where Siegfried’s widow, Hathui, became 
the abbess. From a document (963) from Gero himself, however, 
it becomes evident that he went to Rome after the founding of the 
convent in order to place the convent under papal authority. He 
does not mention the patrocinium of St Cyriacus here, which is 
surprising as he would just have received the relic of this saint. The 
pious, but not entirely correct, version of Thietmar is perhaps an 


29 if there were galleries in the church of SS Peter and Servatius and in St Mary’s 
Church auf dem Minzenberg in Quedlinburg, which is still uncertain, they were 
presumably added for the same reasons as those in Gernrodc. 

® All relevant documents are gathered in K. Voigtlander, Die Stiftskirche zu 
Gernrode und ihre Restaurierung 1858-1872 (Berlin, 1980), pp. 19-20, 53, 135 ff; see 
also H.K. Schulze, Das Stift Gernrode (Graz, 1965), pp. 2 ff. 
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explanation after the fact for the uncommon patron-saint of the 
convent.?! 

The first abbess, Gero’s daughter-in-law Hathui, was Otto I’s 
cousin and as stich she belonged to the group of high-ranking 
women of this Saxon family. She knew so little about the new 
patron that she commissioned a certain Nadda to write a Vita of 
him. The rather bizarre result shows that the writer was also at a 
loss.32 Clearly, Hathui did not choose the patrocinium of St Cyria- 
cus deliberately. 

The construction of the church (begun c. 961) was perhaps 
temporarily interrupted. On the plan a bend is visible between the 
short easterly transept and the nave with galleries. Differences in 
the foundations of the two sections have also been noted.** 
During the construction Theophano, as the wife of emperor Otto 
II (973-83), came to the neighbouring Quedlinburg, where she 
resided until 978. So far the acknowledged facts. 

The socio-historical background may provide an explanation 
for the construction of the galleries in the church.* Both Otto I 
and Otto II had sweeping imperial ambitions. They therefore 
imitated several customs of the Byzantine court. A marriage to a 
‘princess’ from Constantinople fitted in with their striving for 
prestige. In Italy they were considered formidable rivals of the 
Byzantine emperor and Otto II himself used the significant title 
‘Emperor of the Romans’, by which he claimed for himself 
universal emperorship.** If Theophano had any influence on the 
building of the galleries, she adhered to the already prevailing 
aspirations of Otto I and IL 

Questions, however, still remain: 1. Why were the galleries 
built especially in a convent? 2. Why was the basilican form 
31 Documents from pope Leo IX (1049), in which the convent is still named after SS 

Peter and Mary, show the patrocinium of St Cyriacus to be either unknown or 

unaccepted in Rome. 

32 N. Fickermann, ‘Eine hagiographische Falschung ottonischer Zeit aus Gernrode’, 

in Corona Quernea: Festgabe fiir Kar! Strecker (Leipzig, 1941), pp. 150-67. 

8 Voigtlinder, Die Stifiskirche (see n. 30), p. 54. 
¥ The only one, who- to my knowledge — connects the building of this galleried 
church with political facts is H.L. Nickel, “Byzanzbeziige in der Architcktur der 

Stiftskirche zu Gernrode’, in Byzantinischer Kunstexport: seine gesellschaftliche und 

kiinstlerische Bedeutung fiir die Lander Mittel- und Osteuropas, cd. H.L. Nickel (Halle 

and Wittenberg, 1978). 

3% FP, Dalger, ‘Die Ottonenkaiser und Byzanz’, in Karolingische und ottonische Kunst 

(see n. 6), p. 52; W. Ohnsorge, ‘Byzanz und das Abendland im 9. und 10. 


Jahrhundert: zur Entwicklung des Kaiserbegriffes und der Staatsideologic’, Saecu- 
lum, 5 (1954), 194-220, at p. 216, 
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adopted? 3. Why was the patrocinium of SS Mary and Peter so 
suddenly superseded by the exceptional patrocinium of St Cyria- 
cus? Further research into the historical background of this ques- 
tion can be useful and illuminating. 

1. In old Saxony, convents were very popular. They func- 
tioned as retreats for ladies and marriageable girls from aristocra- 
tic families. They were built as family convents. Because these 
convents were especially built as an advanced post in a half- 
subdued and pagan area they could develop into an expression of 
power of the ruling family. The ‘heroes’ of the family were 
buried there. Through their daily contact with their family tree 
the residents who took care of the intercessional prayer for them 
and for the necrology were extremely conscious of their position 
and their family. The family convent became the calling~card and 
extension of the family.*® No strict rule was enforced. The ladies 
were permitted to keep their possessions, such as houses and 
personnel. They could take long holidays and were able to leave in 
order to marry. How is it then that there are galleries in this 
nunnery? 

Hathui, as an important relative of the Saxon emperors, repre~ 
sented the Saxon royal family with this symbol in her ‘family 
convent’. The galleries in her church were built as a sign of their 
sacred emperorship. It is doubtful whether these galleries func- 
tioned as seating places, considering that the parapets along the 
side-galleries were very high in relationship to the height of the 
women in those days, and because the accesses to the galleries led 
through narrow, dark spiral staircases.*” 

2. The fact that the basilican model was chosen, precisely in a 
convent, is noteworthy if we suppose that Theophano’s influence 
had only to do with the latest fashion in Constantinople. Why 
then was the choice not made for a current cruciform church, 
which was in vogue in Constantinople, or for the imperial centra- 
lized church? I believe that it was exactly in the choice of an 
‘old-fashioned’ basilica that the influence of Theophano can be 


36 Ww. Kohl, ‘Bemerkungen zur Typologie sichsischer Fraucnkléster in karo- 
lingischer Zeit’, in Untersuchungen zu Kloster und Stift, Verdffenelichungen des 
Max-Planck-Institutes fiir Geschichte, 68 (Gdttingen, 1980), pp. 112-39, at 
pp. 113, 125-6, 136; M. Last, “Zur Einrichtung gcistlicher Konvente in Sachsen 
wahrend des frithen Mittelalters’, Frdhemittelalterliche Studien, 4 (1970), 341-7, at 
p. 344; M. Parisse, ‘Les chanainesses dans l’Empire germanique (IXe—Xle s.)’, 
Francia, 6 (1978), 107-26. 

37 Voigtlander, Die Stifiskirche (see n. 30), pp. 57-8, 60. 
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detected. In Gernrode there is specific reference to the wide 
galleried basilicas of the empresses of the fifth century. Theophano 
expressly placed herself and the royal women of her husband’s 
dynasty within the tradition of the Byzantine empresses, who, as 
we have seen, in their turn had derived their prestige from 
Helena/Mary. In the course of time this notion was kept alive by 
the women of royalty in Constantinople. The wife of Basil I 
(867-86) still honoured herself with the name ‘The New Helena’. 
In her new fatherland, Theophano also sought to align herself 
with Helena, that shining example of pious imperial women. 

3. Why was the Rome-orientated pafrocinium of Mary and 
Peter so suddenly replaced by that of St Cyriacus? Now this 
problem can also be solved. In the legend of the finding of the 
True Cross, St Cyriacus was the at first unwilling Jew, who was 
later converted, and in the end helped Helena in finding the True 
Cross and the nails. A later version of this legend, in which St 
Cyriacus played a much more important role than in the original 
story, was extremely popular, especially in Western Europe.** 
Through the choice of St Cyriacus as patron of the ‘Helena 
basilica’ the entire context of Jerusalem/church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre/Helena/Finding of the True Cross/Cross was completed in 
a dignified manner. This, in my opinion, is the most important 
and meaningful contribution of Theophano to the architecture 
and the naming of the church of Gernrode. 

Not until more than half a century later, and in an entirely 
different situation, did the basilica with galleries appear again, this 
time in Rheims. In the German Empire thcy were not to be found 
for almost two centuries. 

The west gallery, above all in convents, was, however, main- 
tained. In Constantinople the same development could be dis- 
covered; but in Western Europe, especially in old Lorraine, an 
adaptation of the Carolingian tradition may have taken place. 
With Carolingian churches an especially strong accent was placed 
on the massive westwork, including a gallery. Theophano 
adopted this tradition in her burial church, St Pantaleon at 
Cologne, where she erected an impressive west front with a 
gallery.*° 


38 Drijvers, Helena Augusta (see n. 16), pp. 165-71, 175. 

39 Her daughters and granddaughters are also known as abbesses and builders of 
churches with west galleries: the ‘Stiftskirche’ in Essen, St Mary on the Capitol in 
Cologne and the church of St Gertrude in Nivelles. 
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Other distinguished ladies followed suit in their family clois- 
ters, even when they were not related to the imperial families, The 
noble abbess with her retinue may have sat here on special holy 
days, not because she was a woman, but because she represented 
the family. 


Churches with galleries in France 


In about 1040 the first churches with galleries make their appear- 
ance in France and especially in the sovereign lands of the Capets. 
Unfortunately many of the churches in monasteries and 
bishoprics of the Capet kings are difficult to reconstruct, therefore 
we will direct our attention to a clear example preserved in 
Rheims, the church of St Remi.” 

The bishopric of Rheims played a large role in the rise of the 
house of Capet, which would rule France for centuries. The first 
three kings, Hugh Capet (987-96), Robert the Pious (996-1031) 
and Henry | (1031-60), are important for our subject. When the 
Carolingian royal house died out, the kingship over the West 
Franks was, as it were, offered to Hugh Capet by two prelates 
from Rheims, archbishop Adalbero (968-89) and his secretary, 
Gerbert of Aurillac (940-1003). This was an unlawful act, because 
there was still an ascendant from the Carolingian house as a 
rightful successor alive in Lorraine. We can certainly ascertain that 
the illegitimate election and crowning of Hugh in 987 was pre- 
pared and set in motion by Adalbero and Gerbert. This was done 
not so much out of sympathy for the Capet family but it was 
primarily the realization of the very clear ideas Adalbero and 
especially Gerbert had about a unified universal Christian empire. 
They saw this unity seriously threatened by the weak Carol- 
ingians in western Francia and Lorraine. They had resolutely sided 
with the regent, Theophano, who was residing in Aachen, when 
the Carolingians attacked her position in Lorraine. They saw in 
Hugh a better, and perhaps a more submissive successor. With 
these two men, who supported Ottonian politics through thick 


4 In Rheims and its environs a concentration of the gallery motif is noticeable; 
besides the church of St Remi in Rheims, there is also the church of St Etienne in 
Vignory and the church of Notre Dame in Montier-en-Der. Galleries are 
supposed to have existed in Tours, Orléans, Fleury-sur-Loire, Le Mans and 
Dijon which no longer stand, but the written and archaeological sources are 
incomplete. 
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and thin, Rheims became an advanced post of the German 
Empire in France.*! 

From Aachen Theophano watched neutrally, perhaps bene- 
volently, the rise of Hugh Capet, whose mother was Otto I’s 
sister, probably hoping that the young and inexperienced ruler 
would be easier to control than a member of the old Carolingian 
house that traditionally coveted Lorraine. 

Not only was Rheims important as a power base for Capet 
kings who, with tenacious persistency, worked in the interest of 
their dynasty, but it was also important because of the many 
reminders of the old kingly power over the Franks. In the church 
of St Remi was preserved the holy baptismal oil from Clovis 
with which the French king would later be anointed. Therefore, 
the Capets fought a stubborn fight against the counts of Blois/ 
Champagne in order to add the bishopric of Rheims to their 
many religious holdings. In ¢.1040 this ideal was accomplished 
with the dissolution of the last monastery of the count of Blois/ 
Champagne. Rheims then was, in contrast to fifty years before, an 
advanced post of the ‘French’ Capets in the direction of the 
German Empire.*? 

It is not surprising then that the church of St Remi was rebuilt 
with galleries. They were constructed not only on the west and on 
both sides, but also in the transept. These prominently demon- 
strated the symbol of royalty, and justifiably so. With the reign of 
Henry | (1031-60) the dynasty was strongly established in western 
Francia and Rheims. 

But now the question arises, why did the Capets prefer the 
basilican model with its many galleries? For the Capets, who had 
unjustly forced the Carolingians aside, it was not desirable to 
revert to an important Carolingian example such as the Palatine 
Chapel in Aachen or an extensive westwork. They had to add to 
this ‘victory church’, consecrated in 1049 by pope Leo IX, other 
prestigious royal elements. 

It is not clear why the choice was made precisely for these 
motifs and where they came from. Perhaps further research on the 
construction, which took place in several phases, will yield more 
“| E. Pognon, Hugues Capet, Roi de France (Paris, 1966), pp. 106, 119, 124, 127; B. 

Schneidmiiller Karolingische Tradition und frithes franzdsisches Konigtum (Wics- 

baden, 1979), p. 66; L. Theis, L’avénement d’ Hugues Capet (Paris, 1984), pp. 13, 

135, 154, 190. 


*” M. Bur, Formation du Comté de Champagne (Nancy, 1977), pp. 176, 179, 203, 
205-6; Schneidmiiller, Karalingische (sce n. 41), pp. 49-50. 
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information. The account of the consecration by Leo IX, written 
by Anselm of St Remi, is a good source for this. According to 
Anselm the church was begun by abbot Airard (1007-35), but his 
successor Theodoric (1035-46) tore down the existing walls, 
preserving, however, the foundations of Airard’s construction for 
his new church. He did this after he had consulted old, wise men 
in Rheims. The reason Anselm gives was that Airard’s first 
construction became too large;** but if Theodoric used the same 
foundations his construction would not have been much smaller. 
Is it not possible that Theodoric’s building was based on a new 
plan, a plan in which galleries were integrated as royal symbols? 
Could it have been that this consultation with the old, wise men, 
who perhaps had been students and contemporaries of Gerbert, 
led to the construction of galleries? 

Gerbert of Aurillac had fairly frequent contacts with Theo- 
phano and her court. He was one of the few persons who knew 
Greek and he was probably present already at her wedding in 972. 
During a later stay in Italy in 980-3 and in the years after Otto II’s 
death, when Theophano lived in Aachen and Gerbert in Rheims, 
they wrote and spoke to cach other.“ At that time, as we have 
seen, Adalbero and Gerbert were pawns of the German Empire in 
Rheims. Gerbert headed a famous school there, where the future 
king Robert the Pious and many of his clerical collaborators were 
students. It is possible that Gerbert, who had a wide range of 
interests, had outspoken ideas as to the manifestation of the French 
kingship in the church building itself in addition to his ideas about 
a universal sacred emperorship. Just as he gave the royal Capets 
titles different from those of the impcrial Ottonians,*° Gerbert 
may have adopted the view that the symbolism in the church of 
the French king had to be of a different nature from the Ottonian 
churches of those days. 

Gerbert’s contacts with Theophano’s court may have played a 
part in the introduction of churches with their symbolic side 
galleries. If this is so, Theophano contributed to the building of 
this type of church in France as well. 


4 A. Prache, Saint Rémy de Rheims (Paris, 1978), see p. 15 for the text. 

4 F. Trystam, Le Cog et la louve: histoire de Gerbert et 'an mille (Paris, 1982), pp. 48, 
58. 

4 Schneidmiiller, Karolingische (see n. 41), pp. 68-9. 
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The human and economic context* 


L.F. GENICOT 


In contrast to the other chapters in this volume, this chapter deals 
with problems ofa material nature. The past, however, should be 
considered as a whole: economy, demographic fluctuations, the 
flourishing periods and the periods of depression, etc. have a 
strong impact on religion, philosophy and the arts. The turn of 
the first millennium is a time surrounded with controversy and 
uncertainty concerning the rural economy. In this article I shall 
confine myself to a survey of the complex problems and the 
various answers to these problems ~ which are explored in greater 
detail in my book on the Rural Communities in the Medieval West! 
— without pretending to develop solutions myself. Ever since the 
beginning of this century, with the exception of K. Lamprecht,? 
most historians of the medieval economy have treated only the 
urban economy. Yet 90% of the people lived in the country. This 
article does something to redress the balance. 

The economic evolution in its entirety should be taken into 
account to judge the demographic evolution. A starting~point 
about the middle of the tenth century obliges us at the outset to 
address the question of continuity, the Kontinuitatsfrage, the tran~ 
sition from Antiquity to the Middle Ages, but also from the 


* Dr Andrew Palmer was so kind as to adapt and translate the French text of this 
article for publication in this volume. 

1 EL, Genicot, Rural Communities in the Medieval West (Baltimore, 1990). 

2K. Lamprecht, Deutsches Wirtschafisleben im Mittelalter: Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entwicklung der materiellen Kultur des platten Landes auf Grund der Quellen, zundchst 
des Mosellandes, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1886). 
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Merovingian to the Carolingian period. H. Nuber? and W. 
Janssen* have recently shown that the transition to the Carol-~ 
ingian period was much more complex and varied according to 
region, more than had been thought possible. Nuber finds conti- 
nuity a very relative concept when applied to the Gallo-Roman 
and Merovingian inhabitants of Sontheim and Brenz, in southern 
Germany. In the same volume, H. Steuer> observes hardly any 
change in zones of habitation and burial-grounds in Alemannic 
lands during the high Middle Ages. As for the economy during 
the Carolingian period, there are two opposing schools. A. Ver- 
hulst described them clearly in 1990:° it was a period of depress- 
ion, according to some scholars, especially the French (e.g. G. 
Duby and R. Fossier), and a period of stability and even progress 
according to other specialists, especially those from the North. 
The question remains unresolved. 

A greater degree of consensus has been achieved with regard to 
the demographic curve as the barometer of the economy. Marc 
Bloch, whose authority on this subject in its entirety was weighty 
for a long time, has situated the beginning of a new rise around 
1050, at the start of what he has called ‘the second age of 
feudalism’. But recent research has pushed this date back to 950, 
although the concrete evidence is less abundant than one might 
wish. J. Russell,’ for example, and G. Fourquin® concur in this 
position, which is defended by A. Verhulst in his contribution 
to the New Cambridge Medieval History, ed. R. McKitterick. 
Verhulst gave a survey of his views in an intervicw:? a period of 


3 H.U. Nuber, ‘Sonthcim und Brenz in friihgeschichtlicher Zeit’, in Person und 
Gemeinschaft im Mittelalter: Karl Schmid zum finfundsechzigsten Geburtstag, cd. 
G. Alchof? (Sigmaringen, 1988), pp.3-24. 

4 W. Janssen, ‘Siedlungsgeschicheliche und siedlungsarchdologische Beobachtungen 
zum Haus- und Reichsgut der Salier’, in Stedlungen und Landesausbau zur Salierzeit, 
ed. H.W. Bohme, 2 vols. (Sigmaringen, 1991), H, pp. 7-13. 

5 H. Steucr, ‘Standortverschicbungen frither Siedlungen — von der yorrémischen 
Eisenzeit bis zum frihen Micttelalter’, in Person und Gemeinschaft (see n. 3), 
pp. 25-59. 

® A. Verhulst, Précis d’histoire rurale de la Belgique (Brussels, 1990). 

7 J.C. Russell, ‘Population in Europe 500-1500’, in The Fontana Economic Ilistory of 
Europe, 1, The Middle Ages 900-1500, ed. C.M. Cipolla (London and Glasgow, 
1972), pp. 25-70. 

8 G. Fourquin, ‘Le temps de la croissance’, in Histoire de la France rurale, ed. G. Duby 
and A. Wallon, | (Paris, 1975), pp. 397-400. 

9 M. Hanepen, B. van den Hoven and H. Roozenbeek, “Tegenwoordig moet het 
allemaal An mil zijn: een interview met prof. dr. A. Verhulst’, Leidschrijt: 
Historisch Tijdschrift, 7 (1990/1), 69-79. 
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progress until about 800 followed by a period of stagnation due to 
famines; a recovery of the economy in the tenth century and a 
population explosion towards the year 1000. W. Janssen'® 
expresses the same view in his conclusion that the Salians increased 
their material base from the earlier eleventh century onwards, 
thanks to the active participation of ministeriales in cultivation: 
they thus gave an opportunity to those people in society who had 
previously been discontented with their position. 

The population growth appears to have led to a transformation 
in the form of living: people started to live together in villages in 
the tenth to eleventh centuries. R. Fossier calls this phenomenon 
encellulement and the Italians ingquadramento (or inorbamento in con- 
nection with towns and cities). M. Bouri~Derruau"! would place 
the origin of the village in the mid-tenth century, the preparatory 
phase between 950 and 1070, consolidation between 1070 and 
1170 and the organization of the community and the develop- 
ment of the consulate in the thirteenth century. 

How was the family, in particular the noble family, affected by 
these developments? This question is the theme of a series of fine 
studies which have appeared over the past twenty years. The book 
edited by G. Duby and J. Le Goff on families in the medieval 
West,'? the study by P. Tourbert’? on the Carolingian family and 
H. Hanawalt’s work on peasant families in medieval England'* 
deserve special mention in this respect. It becomes clear that the 
noble family anchors itself in a chdteau a motte (a mostly timber 
tower on an artificial hill) or a castle (this means the beginning of 
the phenomenon Verherrschaftlichung), and seigneuries begin to 
stretch their roots out into the soil; princedoms were soon to be 
founded. From the point of view of the country people this 
development meant peace, from the point of view of the lords of 
the bannum, more favourable political and economic conditions 
for effective exploitation: these, broadly speaking, are the motives 
10 Janssen, ‘Siedlungsgeschichtliche’ (sce n. 4); see also W. Janssen, ‘Methodische 

Probleme archaologischer Wiistungsforschung’, in Nachrichten der Akademie der 

Wissenschaften in Gottingen, phil hist. Klasse, 1968, no. 2 (Gottingen, 1968). 
1M. Bouri-Derruau, Villages médiévaux en Bas Languedoc: genese d’une sociabilité, 

Xe-XIVe siécles, 2 vols. (Paris, 1987). 
2G. Duby and J. Le Goff, Famille et parenté dans 'Occident médiéval, Collection de 


YEcole frangaise de Rome, 30 (Rome, 1977). 

3 P. Tourbert, ‘La famille carolingienne’, in L’histoire de la famille, ed. A. Burguiére 
et al. (Paris, 1986). 

14 H.A. Hanawalt, The Ties that Bound Peasant Families (New York and Oxford, 
1986). 
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on either side for the concentration in particular areas. This is 
confirmed by a passage in the Gesta by Sigebert of Gembloux, 
where it is said that in 1123, on the order of the abbey of the 
region, the relics of the saint were transported to the Mont-Saint- 
Guibert, where they built a church, and that many people came to 
live there in peace and harmony and that they built houses there 
for themselves. '* 

The concentration in villages did not entail major shifts of 
population. English scholars, especially experts on the Anglo- 
Saxon period, proved that from the beginning of the Middle Ages 
sedentarization had been combined with narrowly circumscribed 
peregrination dictated by the exhaustion of the soil. A whole 
series of monographs, collated by the writer in a book,'® suggest 
one conclusion, supported by palynology and archaeology. 

The increase in population density may have brought about or 
at least accompanied certain changes in the distribution of land 
and in agricultural technology. As so often in the study of 
phenomena concerning the collective which are not easy to date, 
itis difficult to decide which is the cause and which the effect. Was 
it demographic pressure which, requiring more efficient pro- 
duction, led to improved techniques? Or, on the contrary, did 
greater productivity permit the growth of the population in the 
first place? As yet there is no authoritative answer. Nor is this the 
only question which is unresolved. Suffice it to mention the 
following: the structure of the domain; the origin, the geo- 
graphical spread and the chronological decline of the ‘classical’ 
bi-party domain, which was less common and less solid than was 
thought; the rhythm of cultivation before 1050 and between 1150 
and 1250 or 1300; more data to be gathered through palynology 
than we have at our disposal now; the management of the 
territory and the reorganizations in Jand-distribution (some schol- 
ars are inclined to place its application only in the thirteenth 
century); the related application of crop rotation. For a discussion 
of these and more problems, see Flaran (1988).!” 


5 Sigcbert of Gembloux, Gesta, MGH SS VUI, pp. 552-3: ‘Cum propter pacis ct 
concordiac unitatem multi illuc convenirent ct ad habitandum sibi domos cons- 
truerent, iterum habito consilic cum amicis meis et cum supra dicto abbate et 
familia accclesiae, decrevi ut locus ille cum oppido Gemblacensi ius legale ct 
consuctudinarium habebet unum.’ 

'© J. Genicot, Economie rurale namurotse au bas moyen dge, 3 vols. (Louvain and 
Namur, 1943-82) (val. IV is forthcoming). 

'7 La croissance agricole du haut moyen dge: chronologie, modalités, géographie (inter- 
national conference on history at the Centre culturel de l’ Abbaye de Flaran, 1988). 
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The demographic rise affected urban conglomerations, too. 
This is not the place to investigate the origins of the cities and the 
question of urban continuity. Besides, why should historians be so 
fixated on the question of origins of cities and towns in the Middle 
Ages and on the origins of the nobility, when every phenomenon 
is a continuous creation? H. Steuer recently made the same 
reproach to medievalists.'* Whether you look at Dinant or at 
Liége or at Cologne or elsewhere, you see in the years preceding 
the millennium reinvigorated cities. The evidence is plain to see in 
E. Ennen’s classic work on the medieval European city’? and in 
the urban case-studies concerning the period before the year 1000, 
assembled in the proceedings of the fourteenth international 
colloquium of Spa, 1988; these are convincing.”° J.P. Devroey and 
C. Devroey~Zoller, more recently, have underlined the prolifer- 
ation of little markets in the tenth century;?! and W. Bleiber has 
done the same for the ninth century.” J.L. Kupper’s contribution 
to the debate has the added merit of putting the role of individuals 
in relief. 

Was it in the cities or in the countryside that the economy 
began to bloom? Our difficulty in answering this question lies in 
the inexactitude of the chronology, which is crucial when estab~ 
lishing ‘the cause and the effect’. One thing can be taken as certain 
and that is the symbiosis of country and town. G. Despy has used 
hagiography, perhaps the most important source for the period, 
to demonstrate this.24 D. Nicholas discovered that urban wealth 


18H. Steuer, ‘Bestandsaufnamen der archdologischen Forschungsergebnisse zur 
Stadt des Mittelalters und ihren Urspriingen’, Siedlungsforschung: Archdologie, 
Geschichte, Geographie, 4 (1986), 225-37. 

'9 E. Ennen, Die europaische Stadt des Mittelalters (Gdttingen, 4th edn, 1987). 

20 See the collection of essays, ‘Etudes de cas’, in La genése et les premiers siécles des 
villes médiévales dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux: un probléme archéologique et histori- 
que, Actes du 14e collogque international du Comité d’Histoire du Centre du 
Crédit Communal de Belgique, Spa, 6-8 September 1988 (Brussels, 1990), 

21 J.P. Devrocy and C. Devrocy-Zoller, ‘Villes, campagnes, croissance agraire dans 
le pays mosan avant I’an mille’, in Villes et campagnes au moyen age: mélanges G. 
Despy, ed. C. Billen et al. (Liége, 1991), pp. 223-60. 

22 W. Blciber, ‘Grundherrschaft und Markt zwischen Loirc und Rhein wahrend des 
9, Jahrhunderts’, Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1982-3), 105-31. 

23 ].L. Kupper, ‘Episcopus, ingetttus, cives et rustici: La Chronique d’Anselme et la vic 
économique du pays mosan aux Xe~Xle siécles’, in Villes et campagnes au moyen 
age (see n. 21), and ‘L’occident entre 800 et l’'an mil: sous-développement ou 
croissance économique’, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de |’ Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 74 (1988), 325-7. 

4 G. Despy, ‘Villes et campagnes aux IXe et Xe siécles: exemple du pays mosan’, 
Revue du Nord, 50 (1968), 145-68. 
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began its growth in the food-trade and was invested in industry 
after that. 

The demographic boom and the development of exchange had 
important repercussions on political and social structures. The 
most important of these was perhaps (in combination with diffi- 
culties concerning the power in many regions) the confirmation 
of the authority of the nobility by the very exploitation of the 
bannum. Whether by hereditary right, by virtue of immunitas or 
vicecomitatus or centena, by the concession of the fief or by usur- 
pation, the dominus added greatly to the burden imposed on indi- 
viduals from the end of the tenth century, or in other cases from 
the beginning or the middle of the eleventh century onwards. He 
superimposed on the net of landed seigneuries that of the feudal or 
banal seigneuries; and the burdens imposed by the latter, pravae 
consuetudines (‘bad customs’) as they were called, were heavier 
than those imposed by the former, and they were imposed on all. 

This development either created or consolidated the cohesion 
of the rural communities and gave them their sense of corporate 
identity. Such units might coincide with villae, but more usually 
they included several villae; although very occasionally a fraction 
of a villa could have its own corporate identity. 

The nobility wished now to have its chdteau d motte (R. Fossier 
has detected fifty of these in Poitou, sixty in Lorraine and twelve 
in Picardy dating back to before the year 10007) and at least its 
donjon while waiting for its castle. Ideally there would be a ‘pan- 
theon’ in an abbey or, failing that, a more modest priory; which 
brings me to the way the religious orders were transformed. The 
parish network was enriched, new spiritual families were 
founded. 

What then was the effect of such economic phenomena on the 
culture of Europe? This effect cannot be denied and was of no 
little importance. The leisure to think is dependent on a certain 
superfluity of resources. Little Belgium has alone preserved 
seventy-five narrative works from the tenth century, chronicles, 
saints’ Lives, tracts, homilies composed by thirty-five different 
authors, all of whom are listed in A. Stainier’s Index.?” Cathedral 
> D. Nicholas, ‘Structures de peuplement, fonctions urbaines et formation du 

capital dans la Flandre médiévale’, Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 33 

(1978), 501-27. 

76 R. Fossier, Paysans d’Occtdent (Paris, 1984), p. 198. 


7 Index scriptorum operumque latino-belgicorum Medii Aevi, ed. A. Stainier et al., 1 
(Louvain, 1973). 
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scriptoria not only produced such books but also illuminated them. 
Architecture was enriched with the building of palaces and castles; 
inventories and analyses give us some impression of their number 
and importance.” The cloisters of this period form a beautiful 
continuation of the architecture from the Carolingian Renais- 
sance towards the magnificence and size of the Romanesque. A 
great many village churches were built, worthy of more attention 
than specialists have paid to them.” Art is not only to be seen in 
exceptional monuments and works of individual and original 
merit. The importance of craftsmanship should not be denied; the 
connection between art and craft should never be forgotten. In 
this connection, the work of X. Barral i Altet and his collabora- 
tors is exemplary. 

Enough has been said to show that the demographic and 
economic boom which underlay the cultural, social and political 
transformations of Theophano’s time is a vibrant area of scholar- 
ship, where much remains to be done. 


78-1. Bodsch, Burg und Ilerrschaft der Erzbischafe von Trier im Hochmittelalter bis zum 
Tod Dieters von Nassau (1307) (Boppard, 1989). 

29 LP. Genicot, Les églises mosanes du Xle stécle, 1, Architecture et société (Louvain, 
1972). 

® Artistes, artisans et productions artistiques au moyen dge, 1, Hommes, Il, Commande et 
travail, IN, Fabrication et consommation de Peuvre, ed. X. Barral i Altet et al, (Paris, 
1988-90). 
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The palace and the monastery in Byzantine 
spiritual life c. 1000 


A.J. VAN DER AALST 


If we accept the chronology of the lives of Theophano (955-91) 
and Symeon the New Theologian (949-1022) as probably right, 
then they must have lived in the same town when they were 
young, and so may well have met in the imperial palace. Both 
were involved in the political and religious life of the capital, in 
which the relations between the palace and the monastery played 
an important role. In order to elucidate an aspect of Byzantine 
spirituality in this period, a general survey of the background will 
be given before proceeding to discuss the more personal experi- 
ence of Symeon.* 


The palace and the monastery 


Around the year 1000 Constantinople was the major city in the 
Byzantine Empire. For a long time the capital had outshone cities 
like Alexandria and Antioch; these had been in the hands of the 


* For the works by and on Symcon the New Theologian the following abbrevia- 
tions are used: 

Cat.: Catéchéses, 3 vols., cd. B. Krivochéinc, trans. J. Paramelle, SC 96, 104 and 113 
(Paris, 1963-5). 

Chap.: Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques, ed. and trans. J. Darrouzés, SC 51 
bis (Paris, 1980). 

Epist.: Epistula de confesstone, in K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen 
Méonchtum (Leipzig, 1898, reprinted in Hildesheim, 1969), pp. 110-27. 

Hym.: Hymnes, I, ed. J. Koder, trans. J. Paramelle, SC 156 (Paris, 1969); II, ed. J. 
Koder, trans. L. Neyrand, SC 174 (Paris, 1971); III, ed. J. Koder, trans. J. Paramelle 
and L. Neyrand, SC 196 (Paris, 1973). 

TE: Traités théologiques et éthiques, 2 vols., ed. and trans, J. Darrouzes, SC 122, 129 
(Paris, 1966-7). 

Vita: Niketas Stethatos, Vie de Syméon le Nouveas Théologien, ed. {. Hausherr and 
P. Horn, Orientalia Christiana, 12 (Rome, 1928). 
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Muslims for centuries. Constantinople was the centre of both the 
empire and the national church, where power, wealth and culture 
were concentrated. If the city appealed to the ‘barbarians’, it also 
had a great attraction for its own people. Rich families sent their 
sons to the city to be educated there and to gain promotion in the 
official aristocracy which was closely linked to the central power. 
This was the case with the historian Leo the Deacon, with Michael 
Maleinos and with Symeon the New Theologian, the last two of 
whom became monks, Homesickness for ‘the City’ is a motive 
that often occurs in tenth-century letters. People felt like outcasts 
if they had to live in the country. For them barbarism began just 
outside the city walls. From his army camp Nikephoros Ouranos, 
who — as a general —~ served both on the western front (Bulgaria) 
and on the eastern front (Syria, Armenia), wrote letters to the 
bishop’s synkellos, Stephen of Nikomedeia, who was staying in 
Constantinople. The elderly general Nikephoros was now fed up 
with campaigns and camp life. He complains of sleepless nights: 
en route or in the camp he cannot sleep a wink owing to the fifes 
and other noises. He complains of the food ~ the bread is so hard, 
it breaks your teeth — and of the lack of wine. But all these 
discomforts are nothing compared to the intense yearning for the 
capital, and for friends with whom he could have a good talk. 
Bishops liked to come to Constantinople, where they would stay 
for a long time, with or without a good reason. Leo, metropolitan 
of Synada in Phrygia, was proud to have been to Rome and 
Aachen as an ambassador of the emperor. He was in favour of 
holding synods in the capital. He complained of his life in the 
country, where no oil or wine was pressed and where fires had to 
be fed with dried cattle~dung owing to the lack of wood. He 
envied cattle, donkeys, pigs and sheep, which were sent from the 
country to the capital to be slaughtered. The animals at least see 
the capital before they are skinned, while he stays behind in 
boredom.! 

In Constantinople the imperial palace was the centre of power 
and wealth. Around the year 1000 there were several palaces, The 
Great Palace (Mega Palation, started in the fourth century) had 
grown into an agglomerate of various buildings, imperial resi- 
dences, churches and barracks surrounded by parks and sports~ 
1 J. Darrouzés, Epistoliers byzantins du Xe siécle (Paris, 1960), pp. 198, 208; The 

Correspondence of Leo Metropolitan of Synada and Syncellus, ed. M.P. Vinson 
(Washington, DC, 1985). 
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fields, with the whole compound surrounded by a wall for 
reasons of safety. The emperor Romanos II and his wife Theo- 
phano liked to stay at the Mangana Palace, which, under Basil I, 
had been enlarged and was now a magnificent crown property. 
To the south of the Great Palace, Nikephoros II Phokas had the 
Boukaleon Palace erected, which, for the sake of safety, was 
provided with a jetty with steps leading down to the Sea of 
Marmara. That was to be the very place where the sailors would 
land in 969 to kill the emperor in a gruesome way. Between his 
campaigns Basil If loved to retire in the Hebdomon Palace, in a 
suburb of the city, where he also had the monastery church of St 
John the Baptist renovated, the church where he was to be buried. 

The meaning of the palace at that time as a mystical symbol for 
the entanglement of politics and religion, of church and state, is 
revealed clearly in The Book of Ceremonies, compiled by Con- 
stantine VII. It is a collection of texts, ‘picked like flowers in the 
field’, to serve as ‘the glorification of imperial rule’. The idea 
underlying all ceremonies and rites at celebrations, processions 
and audiences is that the emperor represented divine authority. 
His realm was a mirror-image of God’s realm, or even a participa- 
tion in it. Several details help to portray the mystic bond between 
worldly and heavenly power; the palace is ‘sacred’, and a sacred 
silence should be kept there; the preservation of this silence was 
the duty ofa special officer, the silentiarios. The emperor is literally 
served hand and foot. The hierarchical character of imperial 
power is emphasized in everything: the layout of the palace, the 
throne on a dais beneath a canopy, partitioned off by a velum or 
veil, and the imperial attributes, the crown, the purple clothing, 
the insignia, the chants and acclamations. The aesthetic show was 
intended to inspire the awe of authority in everyone. For those 
who believed in it, it was a sublime manifestation of some higher 
power; for the masses who could see the emperor and his pomp at 
celebrations, games and processions, it was an awe-inspiring 
display. To the outsider who was not really involved the spectacle 
might have seemed an absurd picce of theatre, complete with 
props and mise-en-scéene; and this is how it is depicted by Liutprand 
of Cremona. In front of the imperial throne, there was a tree of 
gilded bronze with gilded birds in its branches. The huge throne 
was guarded by gilded lions. It was a ‘high-tech’ show: as the 
emperor advanced towards the throne, the lions opened their 
mouths wide, beat the ground with their tails, and — with quiver- 
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ing tongues — gave a roar, while the birds in the trees started to 
twitter. After a threefold proskynesis, Liutprand suddenly saw the 
emperor high above, almost against the ceiling. He assumed that 
this elevation, called prokypsis by the Byzantines, was brought 
about by a pulley. During this audience the emperor did not 
converse personally with Liutprand; the distance between them 
would have made such conversation rather silly. But the emperor 
instructed his minister to inquire after the health of Berengar, 
whose envoy Liutprand was. The envoy gave a suitable answer, 
and, at a nod from the interpreter, was led away to the guest- 
rooms by two eunuchs who held him by the shoulders.” 

But this display of power was not merely symbolic. The 
empire was at its largest since the seventh century, extending from 
the Euphrates to the Danube, from Armenia to Calabria. Within 
the period 963-1025, we find three emperors who were at the 
same time major generals: Nikephoros II Phokas, John Tzimiskes 
and Basil II. They exercised power within the empire by control 
of the military aristocracy, from whose families new usurpers 
continually arose, and along its borders, where the Arabs and the 
Bulgarians needed to be held in check. When the rebel Bardas 
Skleros had been defeated, the emperor Basil II asked him how 
best to secure power in the realm. The defeated rebel gave him a 
Machiavellian piece of advice: the emperor should prevent the 
generals from becoming rich by unjust taxes; he should not 
introduce women into the palace, nor be at anyone’s disposal; or 
consult too many people when taking decisions.? The cruclty of 
the imperial power can be surmised from the gruesome story 
taken down by John Skylitzes. Emperor Basil [1], who was called 
‘Bulgar-Slayer’ (Bulgaroktonos) as early as the eleventh century, 
had punished his enemies harshly. In 1014 he blinded 14,000 
prisoners of war, allowing one man in a hundred to retain one 
eye, so that this one-eyed man could lead his fellow-victims 
home.* 

It has been observed that in this period military saints, such as St 
George, St Merkourios and St Demetrios, become popular in 


2 A. Vogt, Le Livre des cérémonies, 2 vols. (Paris, 1935-40); O. Treitinger, Die 
ostramische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach threr Gestaltung im héfischen Zeremoniell 
(Darmstadt, 1969); Liutprand of Cremona, Antapodosis, 6, 5, PL, 136, 895; J. Koder 
and Th. Weber, Liutprand von Kremona in Konstantinopel (Vicnna, 1980), pp. 71-99. 

3 Michael Pscllos, Chronographie, 1, ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), p. 28. 

4 John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, cd. J. Thurn, Corpus fontium historiae 
Byzantinac, 5, Scrics Berolinensis (Berlin and New York, 1973), p. 349. 
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iconography. These martial saints inspired the soldiers more 
than the petty ascetic figures from the same period.® Patriarch 
Polyeuktos opposed the emperor Nikephoros, because he wanted 
to ‘canonize’ the fallen soldiers as holy martyrs.® It has also 
been observed that, in the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613, 
the most lavishly illustrated of all Byzantine liturgical MSS), 
the vast majority of the scenes ‘are scenes of martyrdom and 
torture, astonishing as much for their level of refinement, as for 
their extreme refinement of execution and the absence of 
caricature’.’ 

Unrestricted power was also apparent in the relationship 
between the emperor and the church. The patriarchs of that 
period were mainly docile instruments in imperial hands. Some 
only mildly protested when the possessions of a church or a 
monastery were threatened, the exception being patriarch Poly- 
euktos (956-70), who repeatedly dared to oppose the emperor and 
who, after Nikephoros II had been murdered, took authoritative 
action against his guilty successor, John Tzimiskes.® During his 
long-lasting reign, the emperor Basil II kept the patriarch’s seat 
vacant for about eight years, because he himself was absent from 
the capital owing to his campaigns, and therefore did not have, or 
did not choose to find, time to appoint someone. He claimed an 
authoritative say in the appointments of the patriarchs of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, which had fallen into Muslim hands. And when 
Bulgaria had been conquered, the organization of the church was 
taken up; the thirty bishoprics under Ohrid were under direct 
Byzantine imperial rule.? The Christianization of Russia and the 
marriage of Basil II’s sister Anna to prince Vladimir was an act of 
state and church politics at the same time.'® The authority of the 
patriarch was controlled by a synkellos, who had been appointed 
by the emperor. He was a slightly ambiguous figure, both an 


5 K. Weitzmann, The Icon; Holy Images Sixth to Fourteenth Centuries (London, 1978), 
pp. 14-15; J. Walter, Studies in Byzantine Iconography (London, 1979), V, p. 175. 

® See ‘Peace and War’, in ODB, p. 1611. 

? See ‘Menologion of Basil II’, in ODB, p. 1341. 

8 R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries AD 610-1071 (London, 1966), 
pp. 270-99. 

? J. Darrouzés, Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae (Paris, 1981), 
pp. 113-14; A. Michel, “Die Kaisermacht in der Ostkirche 843-1204’, Ostkirch- 
liche Studien, 2 (1953), 89-109, at p. 99. 

'0 A.P. Viasto, The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 259, 
396. 
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imperial civil servant and a counsellor to the patriarch, who could 
act as a sort of ‘ecclesiastical spy’.' 

Around the year 1000 the most important monastic centres had 
moved to the west. Egypt, Palestine and Syria had been the cradle 
of a multifarious monasticism, which had spread meanwhile all 
over the Byzantine Empire and beyond. It is estimated that about 
a thousand different monasteries are mentioned in Byzantine 
sources, The data may give a distorted image because of the nature 
of the information given.'? The ascetics or monks had a predilec- 
tion for mountains and caves. Little is known about the persons 
who lived in Cappadocia around Goreme in rock-cut mon~ 
asteries. More to the west the monasteries on Mount Olympos in 
Bithynia were of importance. The general Nikephoros Phokas 
was a religious ascetic man, who was interested in monastic life. 
Even before he became emperor he supported the foundation of a 
monastery at Olympos by his uncle Michael Maleinos, who had 
left the imperial court. Somewhat later the monastery of Hosios 
Loukas was founded in Phokis in Greece, renowned for its beauti- 
ful mosaics. Further to the west we find monasteries in Calabria. 
In the neighbourhood of Seminara, there lived Elias the cave- 
dweller (Speleotes, ¢ 960), who warned the rebel Byzalon that his 
revolt against the emperor meant resistance against the divine 
order. A famous man from that region was Neilos from Rossano 
(¢ 1004), who was to impress the empress Theophano’s son, Otto 
Ill, and who, shortly before his death, established the monastery 
of St Mary of Kryptopherre, 18 km southeast of Rome, which 
was to continue as the abbey of Grottaferrata.? 

In Rome itself most of the Greek monasteries had disappeared; 
only the monastery of St Athanasios was to survive.!4 From this 
period also dates the Pecerskaja Lavra (the cave monastery), which 
developed from the caves on the Dnieper, where Feodosij 
organized community life according to the rule and the example 
of Theodore of Stoudios. 

There were many monasteries in and around Constantinople. 
H.-G. Beck estimates that on the Asian side of the Bosporos, in 


ELA. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (New York, 
s.d.), II, pp. 1020; cf. V. Grumel, ‘Les métropolitcs syncelles’, Etudes Byzantines, 3 
(1945), 92-114. 

12 See ‘Monastery’, in ODB, p. 1391. 

13. See ‘Elias Speleotes’, in ODB, p. 686, and ‘Neilos of Rossano’, in ODB, p. 1451. 

14 J.-M. Sansterre, Les Moines grecs et orientaux d Rome aux époques byzantine et 
carolingienne, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1982), 1, pp. 48-9. 
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the theme of Opsikion, there were about a hundred monasteries 
containing thousands of monks.!> Southeast of Chalcedon the 
monasteries of Rouphinianai and of Mount Auxentios had 
known a long history of decline and recovery. In the capital itself 
there were many monasteries, the largest and most famous one 
being the monastery of Stoudios, founded as early as the fifth 
century. It had become famous during Iconoclasm through its 
superior Theodore Stoudites, who had restored community life 
there. At one time this large monastery numbered 700 monks, a 
number of whom lived in small subordinate monastic estab- 
lishments (metochia). Besides manual labour there was some 
intellectual activity in scriptoria where manuscripts were copied, 
and where monks were engaged in hymnography. The mon- 
astery received imperial donations, and we find some superiors 
who became patriarchs in this period, for example Antony III 
(974-9) and Alexios (1025-43), who both earned themselves the 
epithet Stoudites. Symeon the New Theologian stayed there for 
some time, and then moved to the smaller Mamas monastery. 
This had been founded in the seventh century as a mausoleum for 
the emperor Mauritius’ family. It had declined, but Symeon the 
New Theologian, who was hegoumenos there for twenty-five 
years, had had it restored. The most important monastic foun- 
dations in which the emperors were closely involved were on 
Mount Athos, The monk Athanasios went from Bithynia to 
Athos to start a new monastery there with the assistance of 
Nikephoros Phokas. He had even reserved a place on Athos for 
Nikephoros, but when Nikephoros became emperor in 963 he 
could not take his monastic vows. To the dismay of his friend 
Athanasios, he followed the advice of his counsellors, monks too, 
to give up his ascetic life and to marry. Monks had already settled 
on the Athos peninsula, living as hermits in small groups, in order 
to protect themselves against wild animals and the Saracens, who 
sometimes attacked them from their base on Crete. As soon as 
Nikephoros [I] Phokas had conquered Crete in 961, he financed 
the building of the Great Lavra — which he himself had designed — 
with the loot from the Saracens. The building was started in 963.'® 
18 H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, Byzantini- 

sches Handbuch, If, | (Munich, 1959), pp. 208-9. 
16 The year 1963 saw the commemoration of the millennium. On this occasion [. 

Doens, a monk at Chevetogne, compiled a bibliography on Mount Athos, 
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The Great Lavra (Megisti Lavra) was to be a koinobion, with a 
community of eighty monks, in the tradition of Basil the Great 
and Theodore Stoudites, bound to a life of strict obedience and 
compulsory labour.’” The lavish donation of Nikephoros for the 
foundation was in sharp contrast to the prohibition issued by the 
same Nikephoros a year later. In his novella of 964 Nikephoros 
laid down that new monastic foundations were not allowed. He 
says that private institutions have done laudable work and have 
really contributed to the welfare of the people, but that now 
foundations are motivated by the vanity of the benefactors, who 
wish a church or monastery in their name. Instead of keeping in 
good repair existing, decaying monasteries, the founders prefer to 
establish their own new ones. Monasteries often have land, but 
lack means to till it well. It is advisable to invest money in existing 
institutions, to make better use of the soil and to increase livestock. 
Nikephoros does not want any new monasteries, but the consoli- 
dation of small huts (kellia) into a larger monastery (lavra).’® 

Nikephoros II Phokas was brutally murdered on 10 December 
969. It is assumed that another general, John Tzimiskes, was 
responsible. At first, patriarch Polyeuktos resisted John as Nike- 
phoros’ successor; but after John had shown remorse and had 
removed from the palace Theophano, the wife of both Romanos 
II and Nikephoros II, who had been an accessory to the murder, 
he could be recognized as emperor. Perhaps out of repentance and 
to do penance for his crime, the emperor John Tzimiskes later 
showered Athanasios on Mount Athos with gifts, gold, precious 
stones and rich cloths, thus supporting the Great Lavra. In the 
meantime on Mount Athos envy was increasing of Athanasios and 
his Great Lavra, which enjoyed a privileged position. An insoluble 
problem was the discrepancy between community life and the 
more individualized form of monastic life, the idiorrhythmia. The 
building of a rich monastery which was favoured by the emperor 
prompted the resentment of the hermits: it would open Athos to 
the outside world and it would gain the advocate of a rigid 
organization, Athanasios, prestige, and at the same time be detri-~ 
mental to the freedom of the hermits. 

A number of monks protested to the emperor. The latter 


17 ELA, de Mendieta, Le Mont Athos: la presqu’tle des caloyers (s.1., 1955), p. 14. 

18 Novella de monastertts, in K.E. Zacharias von Lingenthal, Jus graecoromanum 
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commanded that they remain in conference until they reached a 
compromise. This was attested by the typikon of 972, a charter 
bearing the golden bulla (chrysobull), which is called Tragos (goat), 
because the text is written on a goat’s skin. The original, written 
in red ink, signed by John Tzimiskes, is the oldest preserved 
document with an imperial signature, a goat-skin parchment 
more than 3 m long, which is kept with the utmost care on Athos, 
at Karyes, in a case with several locks.1? Athanasios contributed to 
the drawing up of the Tragos, and fifty monks signed it. In it rules 
are laid down for the complicated organization of Athos, the 
control of the properties, and the life of the monks, especially the 
relationship between the community and the hermits. Eremitism 
was only permitted for a few monks, and the superior could not 
impose a task on them. 

Athanasios was successful: he attracted many monks and started 
building two more monasteries, Vatopedi and Iviron next to the 
Great Lavra, which are under the Megisti Lavra in order of 
importance, A number of assimilated Armenians and Georgians 
lived at Constantinople in the service of the emperor. A certain 
John the Iberian and his son Euthymios entered the Great Lavra as 
monks. Shortly after there was a monk John Tornikios, of noble 
Georgian birth, who, when serving Basil II, had had a share in 
subduing the rebel Bardas Skleros. Just as Nikephoros I] Phokas 
could finance the building of the Great Lavra with rich loot after 
the recapture of Crete, so Basil [I could support the Great Lavra 
with the loot from the east of Anatolia and thank the monk John 
Tornikios in a special manner for services rendered. John was 
given the nearby monastery of Kolobou that came into the 
possession of the Iviron Monastery, which was being founded for 
the Georgians. A scriptorium was established there to translate and 
copy Greek and Georgian texts.?° Even monks from Calabria and 
Amalfi settled there. Thus the Holy Mountain was international- 
ized, which led to separate monasteries for Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Rumanians and Russians. 

Basil []’s attitude towards the military or civil aristocracy, the 
church, the patriarchs, the bishoprics and monasteries showed the 
characteristics of an autocrat. The link between religion and 
politics remained a matter of course. Basil was convinced that the 


19 P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Athoskléster (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 
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prayers of the monks contributed to his eventual victory over the 
barbarians and he donated considerable sums of money to the 
Great Lavra on Athos. The texts which give us some information 
on the emperor’s attitude towards the monastery deal with the 
right of ownership and taxes. The usual charistikion, the system of 
giving monasteries to private persons, often caused abuse and 
controversy. The rich were inclined constantly to increase their 
possessions by acquiring monasteries and land. To keep the rich 
(dynatot) in check Basil II issued new laws: those causing poverty 
through large estates had to contribute towards paying off the tax 
arrears of the poor. Political rather than social motives inspired 
Basi] to take these measures. First and foremost they were 
designed to keep under control the powerful aristocracy, from 
which usurpers often arose, and to raise the necessary funds for his 
continual campaigns, and not to help the poor peasants. In 996 the 
law Peri ton dynaton was issued to restrict large-scale land- 
ownership, and in 1002 the allelengyon was introduced, a sort of 
communal tax liability. The rich had to pay more taxes to spare 
the poor.”’ This law also affected church and monastery property. 
The patriarchs Sisinios and Sergios II protested in vain. The laws 
remained valid until after the death of Basil [I]. That the emperor 
could take a hard line is confirmed by Michael Psellos, The 
emperor had a rich monastery in town razed to the ground; it was 
a prestige object built by his detested uncle and guardian. On this 
occasion he is said to have jested that he would turn a meditation 
centre (phrontisterion) into a source of unrest.”” Thus, the emperors 
Nikephoros, John Tzimiskes and Basil II contributed to the 
establishment of monasteries by gifts and privileges, and kept 
their number under control by laws. Their attitude especially 
favoured the Athos monasteries, which became autonomous and 
independent of patriarchs, bishops and laymen. Mount Athos 
could develop into a ‘monastic republic’ within the Byzantine 
Empire. 


The monk, Symeon the New Theologian, on palace life 
and the court 


Symeon the Theologian is regarded by many as the greatest 
mystic of Greek spirituality. Nobody ever wrote so personally 


*t Thomas, Private Religious Foundations, pp. 160-4. 
72 Psellas, Chronographie (sec n. 3), I, p. 20. 
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and in such great detail about his own intense experiences.73 From 
his youth he lived in the City: he was a real city-dweller. In his 
work, life in the country remains sketchy and his mysticism 
hardly knows any cosmic dimension. Symeon went back to the 
region where he was born a couple of times, and referred to life in 
the country in his work, but then he rather dealt with the life of 
the landowners, who built luxurious rural mansions, with gardens 
and swimming-pools, fenced off against unwanted intruders, than 
with the life of peasants and farm-hands,?* The images drawn 
from urban culture outnumber those from the countryside and 
agriculture and they refer to his immediate vicinity; they concern 
workmen who have to labour constantly and who hardly earn 
enough to provide for themselves and their families, or the rich of 
the upper classes, governors (archontes), the magnates (megistanoi) 
and the illustrious (endoxoi).*° The monasteries in which Symeon 
lived, the Stoudios and Mamas monasteries, were situated in 
Constantinople; his spiritual father, Symeon Eulabes, guided his 
spiritual ‘children’ there from the Stoudios monastery. When, in 
1009, Symeon was banished from the ‘great and illustrious City’ 
across the Bosporos, his adherents in Constantinople had him 
tehabilitated, and he was granted the monastery of St Marina, 
land and money, gardens and vineyards by certain wealthy city- 
dwellers. 

In Constantinople Symeon was familiar with palace life and the 
court and in contact with patricians and courtiers. A. Kazhdan 
noticed that his imagery and metaphors are dominated by the 
palace and the court.?? The palace was not only the centre of 
power and riches, but also a place of luxurious and loose life. 
Byzantine historiographers only rarely criticize the system, but 


23°W. Volker, Praxis und Theoria bet Symeon dem Neuen Theologen: ein Beitrag zur 
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they are not afraid to mention the immoral life of various figures. 
The emperor Romanos II was married to the daughter of a 
merchant, called Anastaso, who took the name of Theophano at 
marriage. (She may have been the god-mother of the western 
empress Theophano, Otto Il’s wife and Otto III’s mother.) She 
was a beauty and a femme fatale, and as such portrayed in the 
portrait gallery by Ch. Diehl.?* John Skylitzes describes the death 
of the emperor Constantine VH, Romanos II’s father. A servant 
had to pass him a poisoned cup which stood in front of the Holy 
Icon. He tripped by accident or on purpose, so that the wine 
poured from the cup and the remaining quantity of poison was 
not sufficient for instant death. According to Leo the Deacon, 
emperor Romanos was a good man, but he passionately enjoyed 
the pleasures of youth. This attracted young people of bad taste 
and loose life, who surrounded the emperor with cunning and 
flattery.2? After the untimely death of Romanos the competent 
general Nikephoros Phokas became emperor. The monks advised 
him to give up his ascetic life and to marry, or else, according to 
Leo the Deacon, they feared that he would lead a frivolous life, 
which usually happens when lords and masters (autodespotes kai 
autonomos) accede to power.’ He married the young, widowed 
empress Theophano. In December 969, he was gruesomely killed 
in his bedroom by the henchman of another general, John Tzi- 
miskes, Theophano’s lover.>! John Tzimiskes succeeded Nikepho- 
ros as emperor and ruled until 976. Under these two emperors, 
who might be called guardian-emperors, the children of 
Romanos [I and Theophano grew up. After the death of Tzi- 
miskes, their eldest son, Basil Il, succeeded to the throne 
(976-1025). We are informed about Basil’s youth by Michael 
Psellos. Openly, the young Basil organized parties at which they 
sacrificed to Bacchus and Venus, but, as an adult, he was stern 
with himself and others. He remained unmarried, and he defeated 
the rebels in the empire and the enemies on the borders.” 
During this period (c. 964~76) the future monk Symeon lived 
in courtly circles. It isa common topos, almost a cliché, for a monk 
to call himself unworthy, humble (tapeinos) or a sinner (hamarto- 
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los). But in his self-accusation Symeon went to great lengths. He is 
frank and open in his work, and suggests that he himself partici- 
pated in the frivolous life at court. He calls himself'a murderer, an 
adulterer in his heart, lewd in desires and deeds, given to orgies of 
eating and drinking, a magician, a pederast, a perjurer, a liar, a 
money-grubber, an impudent lover and a lecher. And he con- 
cludes this list of vices with the assurance that all this was not 
invented, but was the actual truth. 

Symeon was about eleven years old when he went to Con- 
stantinople. His parents, Basil and Theophano, were wealthy and 
had an estate in Paphlagonia. In the capital Symeon stayed with 
his highly esteemed family. His uncle was lord-in-waiting (koubi- 
koularios), a function mostly fulfilled by eunuchs.** A Jord-in- 
waiting was in a position of confidence and, against payment, he 
passed on requests to the emperor. In those days a eunuch from 
the region where Symeon was born, a Joseph Bringas, was very 
powerful in the empire. Symeon’s uncle had free access (parrhesia) 
to the palace and introduced his nephew to the court, who became 
spatharios-koubikoularios, sword-bearer and a member of the sen- 
ate.> A real sword~bearer/lord-in-waiting was a member of the 
emperor’s bodyguard and a eunuch. It is often said that, in his 
youth, Symeon was a handsome fellow. He himself informs us 
that he was good-looking when he was about twenty years old 
and that his dress and manners were so refined that some people 
distrusted him. Such was his appearance, that even the good 
avoided him. His biographer, Niketas Stethatos, confirms this 
when he tells that Symeon’s uncle wanted to introduce him to the 
emperor because of his physical beauty and the fact that he 
surpassed others in elegance. 

One wonders if Symeon was not involved in the murder of 
Nikephoros Phokas in 969, because he himself suggests that he 
was a murderer (phoneus). He was twenty years old at chat time. 
Leo the Deacon insinuates that lords~in-waiting, who had to 
3 Hym., 24, SC 174, p. 232, 70-83; 25, p. 264, 122; 20, p. 120, 120; 54, SC 196, 
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guard the emperor at night, were accomplices in the cowardly 
murder.>’ Other texts contain suggestions about homosexual 
relationships. According to his biographer, after his death 
Symeon appeared unto a certain Philotheos as a ‘white-haired, 
handsome, venerable eunuch’.7® The eunuchs were not held in 
high esteem. They were recognizable by the absence of a beard. 
Because of the risk of homosexuality they were not allowed in 
most monasteries, including Athos; for that matter, all beardless 
youngsters were barred from the Holy Mountain. Certain out~- 
pourings in the hymns suggest that Symeon fought against his 
inclination towards homosexuality.2? Homosexuality may also 
have played a part in his relationship with Symeon Eulabes and his 
conviction. After a long period of struggle and uncertainty God 
had mercy upon Symeon the New Theologian. He was converted 
particularly through his spiritual father, Symeon Eulabes, monk 
at the renowned Stoudios monastery. In 977, when he was about 
twenty-seven years old, Symeon entered this monastery as a 
novice. The special relationship between the two Symeons 
resulted in a conflict with the superior of the monastery, Peter, 
who had Symeon removed from the monastery within a year. 
Then Symeon entered the nearby monastery of St Mamas, where 
he was ordained a priest in 980 and appointed superior of the 
community. He was to fulfil this function until his conviction and 
banishment in 1009. Symeon the New Theologian was grateful 
for the rest of his life for the change that had been brought about 
by the elder Symeon, who had become his father on earth, his 
guide, his guard, a prop and stay to him. He was like Moses who 
led away the righteous from sinful Egypt; like Christ who in a 
vision appeared unto Paul on his way to Damascus.’ This ardent 
veneration did not come to an end when Symeon Eulabes died in 
986/7. In honour of his spiritual father, Symeon junior composed 
hymns and lauds and wrote a Vita. Moreover, he had an icon 
painted of Symeon Eulabes and commemorated him yearly. All 
went well for some time. The patriarch gave his permission for 
the commemoration and even wished to be informed about the 
time of the feast, so that he could send candles and incense to pay 
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honour to the holy man. But from 1003 until the conviction in 
1009, the synkellos Stephen of Nikomedeia incessantly brought 
charges against him to the patriarch and the synod. The conflict 
between Stephen of Nikomedeia and Symeon the Theologian 
was, in fact, a conflict about theological as well as personal 
matters. 

Relatively little is known about Stephen of Nikomedeia, but 
we get a vague impression of him from stray notes. He was 
metropolitan of Nikomedeia (nowadays Izmit) but he had been 
promoted to the rank of synkellos by the emperor; he was highly 
esteemed at court and enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, 
who even asked him for an explanation when in 975 a comet in 
the shape of a cypress of fire appeared above the city at night. In 
976 he was entrusted with a confidential task by the emperor; he 
was sent to change the mind of the rebellious general Bardos 
Skleros.** From a letter of the old general Nikephoros Ouranos it 
can be concluded that Stephen was a highly respected person in 
the upper circles of the capital and from a letter which he himself 
wrote to a colleague, the metropolitan of Synada, it turns out that 
he was proud of his honourable position at court. The period 
under discussion used to be called the Macedonian Renaissance, 
but later the term Encyclopedism was introduced to replace it.“ 
The collection and systematization of the available information 
from times past, rather than creativity, were emphasized during 
this period. Constantine VII and his courtiers had compiled De 
thematibus, De administrando imperio, and De ceremoniis. Compi- 
lations were also made of Roman law, agriculture and military 
matters. Nikephoros OQuranos mentioned above was a pious 
layman, patron of the Great Lavra on Athos. He had compiled a 
manual on military strategy, and he was also involved in the 
compilation of the Menologion, a collection of Saints’ Lives, 
arranged according to the date (month (men) and day) of each 
saint’s celebration.** Stephen of Nikomedeia wrote a number of 
minor works on the soul as composed of three parts and on the 
Holy Trinity, which have not yet been published. On the basis of 
the nature of the titles of these works, which are described as 
® Leo the Deacon, Historiae (see n. 29), p. 169; George Kedrenos, Compendium 
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summaries (syntomos, synopsis), 1. Hausherr assumes that Stephen 
was a clear-headed, practical theologian, who could put doctrine 
into clear-cut words.* In Byzantine theology G. Podskalsky 
distinguishes the philosophical, rational movement and the charis- 
matic, ascetic movement, the representatives of which were often 
on bad terms with one another.*” Stephen’s theology belongs to 
the former movement, which was accepted in official circles. 
Elsewhere G. Podskalsky calls him a ‘court theologian’.*® 

Symeon the New Theologian’s theology or spirituality belongs 
to the charismatic ascetic movement, which is dominated by the 
experience of the Spirit. This experience of the Spirit is the basis of 
doctrine, the hierarchy and the sacraments. In this context all 
authorities, emperors, patriarchs, bishops, priests, spiritual leaders 
and theologians are judged. The principle that a person could only 
take authoritative action when he is inspired by the Spirit applied 
to all. From this position Symeon launches his hostile attacks 
against Stephen and his theology. His twenty-first hymn is a 
spontaneous tirade against his main adversary and his vain words, 
fallacies and pseudo-knowledge. Someone who does not have the 
Spirit within him should not discuss spiritual matters, the myster~ 
ies of the faith. The differences between the theological 
approaches of Stephen and Symcon were intensified by their 
strained relationship, in which envy played a part. They could 
both rely on certain followers in Constantinople. The flame of 
envy announced the fire, is the opinion of Symeon’s biographer. 
Stephen was the first one to be blamed for Symeon’s suffering and 
conviction, the contriver of the drama (dramatourgos).>° At the 
synod of 3 January, Symeon was convicted and banished across 
the Bosporos, 

Formally Symeon was accused of unlawful, public worship of 
Symeon Eulabes as a saint, but the real cause was a different one.*! 
To Symeon the New Theologian his spiritual father was a saint 
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who was misunderstood and persecuted, a martyr. But he was 
glorified by the Spirit and showed himself to be a saint (hagios) 
and free of emotions (apathes).52 Perhaps the compilation of the 
Menologion which was completed at that time played a part in this. 
The Menologion may have been an attempt by Stephen to keep the 
spontaneous growth of veneration of saints under control]. But the 
point really was the controversial holiness of the deceased Symeon 
and not so much the veneration of saints in general. Stephen gave 
orders that the words ‘the holy’ on the icon which was shown at 
the synod be scratched out.>° To the synkellos Stephen, Symeon 
was not at all a saint. 

The virtue most admired by Symeon the New Theologian in 
his spiritual father was his freedom from emotion (apatheia). 
Apatheia means the absence of desires and sinful passions, the 
control of the body and the independence of the spirit, developed 
after the victory over passions. Since Evagrios, apatheia is the 
conclusion of ascesis and the entrance to true knowledge and 
vision. It implies being free of sexual passion and desire. Attitudes 
were sometimes ambivalent towards the concept, the more so 
because Messalians or Euchitai had been accused of explaining 
apatheia as the absence of sins or even the possibility of sin. To test 
their apatheia some ascetics went as far as venturing into scanda- 
lous and infamous situations.>* Symeon junior had an unshakable 
faith in his spiritual father, who had reached the highest point of 
apatheia (akra apatheia). He could keep his natural movement 
under control and showed as much emotion as a corpse.°> This 
apatheia also involves sexual indifference towards women. 
According to some monks Symeon Eulabes had taken dangerous 
risks. Symeon the New Theologian defended his spiritual father: 
those that lack apatheia are not able to judge. Even if you see a 
person with apatheia do something indecent you should not 
believe your own eyes, but you should realize that it is a dead 
body you see in action.>” 

Symcon could discuss vision in high-flown words, but he could 
also be banal and rude. This certainly goes for the fifteenth hymn, 


82 Cat, 6, SC 104, p. 36, 259-70, 3 Vita, 88-91, pp. 120-6. 
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which is called ‘the most peculiar of his hymns’, ‘la pi¢ce choquan- 
te’.>* Physical love is described in detail, and subsequently applied 
to the mystical body of Christ. Someone without apatheia is not in 
a position to criticize Symeon Eulabes, for he was really a saint, 
who was not ashamed of seeing people naked or of being seen 
naked himself, for he was fully Christ and remained motionless, 
unharmed and imperturbable (apathes).°? These pieces of infor- 
mation make it probable that the controversial holiness of 
Symeon senior was also at stake during the synodal legal proceed- 
ings. To Symeon the New Theologian his spiritual father was a 
chosen instrument of the Spirit, gifted with the highest know- 
ledge of God. To the learned synkellos Stephen of Nikomedeia he 
was a Charlatan, a spiritual bungler, who, without knowledge and 
not being a priest, pretended to guide his spiritual children in the 
capital and who, because of his annoying behaviour, was cer- 
tainly not liable to be regarded as a saint. 

On 3 January 1009, the case was put to the vote at the synod. 
Symeon was convicted and banished; on a cold winter’s day he 
was taken across the Bosporos. A number of wealthy and impor- 
tant men from the capital turned to the patriarch for the rehabili- 
tation of Symeon. The patriarch felt ill at ease with this large, 
illustrious delegation, fearing that this affair might eventually be 
taken to the emperor and that he might end up being officially 
convicted. He rehabilitated Symeon and even offered him a 
bishopric, but Symeon preferred to stay in the monastery of St 
Marina, where he was to be active for almost thirteen years until 
his death. 

Symeon’s conviction and banishment and their background 
shed some light on the contrast between the more official theol- 
ogy and monastic spirituality, between office and charisma, 
between hierarchy and the monastery. It turns out that the monks 
had less to fear from the patriarch than from the emperor’s 
synkellos. But the latter, Stephen of Nikomedeia, needed a very 
long time to have his point of view accepted by the patriarch and 
the synod, and, for fear of the mighty ones in the city and of the 
emperor himself, Symeon’s conviction was soon followed by his 
rehabilitation. The synodal proceedings elucidate the relationship 
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between the palace and the monastery, but there are also numer~ 
ous texts by Symeon himself that inform us about palace life and 
the court. 

As has been mentioned above, A. Kazhdan states that the 
images and metaphors in Symeon’s work referring to the imperial 
palace outnumber others, and that they are, in fact, the essence of 
his imagery. I suspect that the images taken from the symbolism 
of light are even more frequent. But it should be admitted that the 
images deriving from court life, dress, throne, crown, banquet, 
riches and imperial power occur very frequently. Two sorts of 
texts can be distinguished: comparisons and direct texts. The 
comparisons with the emperor and those with many details on the 
palace and the court primarily serve to illustrate the contact 
between the monk and God. In those days the emperor should 
constantly be on the alert for possible insurrections and conspira- 
cies. Basil II successfully defeated two rebellious generals, Bardas 
Phokas and Bardas Skleros. Symeon informs us of the punish- 
ments and pardons. If a conspiracy against the emperor is dis- 
covered, the house of the conspirator is surrounded and he himself 
is punished severely. Likewise the Last Judgement will judge all 
those that are not invested with Christ. Or ‘the emperor of the 
Christians’ grants pardon to the rebels that repent. The pardon he 
grants is elaborated very sentimentally with allusions to the 
parable of the prodigal son. “The emperor raises the prostrated 
rebel, embraces him and showers him with kisses; he gives him his 
own robe, a crown and purple footwear. At night he is cuddled, 
put in the emperor’s bed, who tucks him in and embraces him.” 

Those who serve the heavenly Emperor are confidants and 
friends of God, just as the officers who have fought bravely 
become friends of the emperor. A blacksmith, a goldsmith or a 
carpenter can come to the palace to do odd jobs, but after their 
work they are paid and sent away, without having seen the 
emperor. But the soldiers who have shown themselves brave 
during the war are admitted to the emperor.® Those that sur- 
round the earthly emperor consider this to be a great honour; they 
are proud of it and the others envy them. How much more shall 
the monks be pleased who enlisted for the heavenly Emperor?™ 
One whom the emperor has raised from deepest poverty to the 
6! Kazhdan, “Das System’ (see n. 27), p. 230; cf. Turner, St Symeon (see n. 23), p. 21. 
& TE, 10, SC 129, pp. 276-8, 235-73. © TE, 7, SC 129, p. 166, 133-56. 
Cat. 10, SC 104, p. 138, 6-14. 
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greatest wealth, who is given splendid official robes that befit his 
illustrious dignity, who is given the assignment to stand in the 
sight of the emperor, will look up to him with love and affection. 
So shall the monk, called to keep the commands of Christ and 
admitted to the highest worship, be grateful for the favour, the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, which surrounds him like royal purple. 

Elsewhere the emperor acts as supreme commander. He 
assembles the army, he positions it for battle, he decides what 
weapons to use, he posts sentries, he sends out scouts. Likewise 
penitence, the queen of all virtues, should position the virtues for 
battle to parry the attack of the enemy.© In such comparisons 
Symeon seems to follow the current concept of emperorship, 
which is to the people a source of power and riches. But some- 
times he is critical and expresses his more personal views. An 
earthly king and the prominent people around him do not pay 
attention to the poor and are not pleased with their presence. But 
God, whose majesty no-one can bear, deigned to become father, 
friend and brother to the poor.®’ And the perfect monk sees the 
vanity of it all. He who is ‘free of emotions’ (apathes) looks at the 
world with a different eye. He is not impressed by the splendour 
of the imperial surroundings, but only minds lasting things. Gold 
to him is just a piece of dust, gems just trivial stones, silk robes just 
a caterpillar’s droppings. This pomp and circumstance and the 
people’s cheers are to him a ridiculous display. His criticism is 
even harsher in certain passages, where the emperor is addressed 
directly. Hymn fifty-eight is a reproaching appeal addressed by 
God (and Symeon) to all people: to emperors, bishops, monks and 
laymen. The emperors had better, Symeon says, wage war against 
the heathens (ethne). But, in doing so, they should not take over 
the inclination of the heathens and do as they do, and renounce 
God the King. They had better heed God’s words, carry out His 
commands and live a simple life in poverty, mentioned by Him in 
the Beatitudes, than free the world of death and temporary 
slavery and in doing so become slaves of passions and demons 
themselves. All works done for God or out of compassion are 
good works. But the first and foremost of all works is having 
compassion with oneself by showing real remorse. If not, one is 
worse than a heathen.®? 


65 Chap., 2, 8, SC 5 bis, p, 106, 7-22.  Cat., 4, SC 96, p. 352, 470, 
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The fifth Catechesis, the longest of all, is another admonition of 
God (and of Symeon) to the emperor. Symeon holds David’s 
contrition up as an example. 


But you, unhappy, mortal, perishable people, you wish to be 
absolute monarchs and rulers of the world (kosmokratores). If 
someone in another country docs not want to submit to your 
authority, you will not be able to bear his insubordination. 
Though you are not more than he is, you treat him as a slave, 
You do not wish to submit to Me, your Creator and Master. 
You retaliate for evil inflicted on you by your enemy. But what 
about your own sins against Me? Do you think that no-one will 
ask you to justify the blood of innocent people? Or that no-one 
will see what you have done covertly? Have you forgotten Me, 
and have you imagined that there is no-one above you? Have 
not you heard Me say over and over again that whoever wants 
to be the first will be the last of all and the servant and slave of 
all? 


The essence of all reproaches is that the emperors and princes, 
unlike David, have not left the punishment to God and did not do 
penance for their sins.’° 

Symeon must be the most outspoken representative of the 
ascetic-charismatic movement of Byzantine spirituality. The 
‘world’ he left is coloured by his experience in the capital and at 
court. Once he has experienced the Spirit, inspired by his spiritual 
father, that ‘world’ has become vanity and illusion to him. He 
seems to look down on it, as it were from a different world. He 
repeatedly mentions two worlds.”1 By withdrawing from the 
world, he leaves ruling to others, which does have its con- 
sequences for the mystic’s political and social ideas.” 

His attitude towards the emperors is ambivalent. When he uses 
images deriving from the emperor, the palace or the court as his 
starting point for the comparison with the relationship with God, 
Symeon is in line with the ideas of the people. The people have no 
authority whatsoever over imperial power. They may gape in 
admiration at the pomp and circumstance surrounding and 
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symbolizing power, but they cannot really have a share in it. The 
emperor was a superpowerful autocrat and the abyss between him 
and his subject was deep and wide. The idea that power could 
reside with the people was absurd to the Byzantines. ‘If’, says 
Symeon, ‘in this large and crowded city, a person were asked for 
the function of grand chamberlain (praeposifus) or of first keeper 
of the emperor’s wardrobe (protovestiarios), or to go to the palace 
with a request, no-one would accept this and the person would 
call the people that asked him insane.” 

Symeon does not take the dignity, the power and the authority 
of the emperors as seriously as many a Byzantine theologian or 
canonist does. He does not allude to the divine mission of the 
emperors, nor to high-flown titles emphasizing his majesty. In his 
more personal approach Symeon shows himself unimpressed by 
all sorts of authoritics, and he sometimes speaks disparagingly of 
the emperors and their entourage. His criticism stems from a sort 
of proud humbleness which is often found with monks; monks 
should be humble, they should consider themselves the least of all 
people, but they think their own world far above that of the 
emperor. For a monk has control over himself, is master of 
himself, while the emperor only controls other people and is no 
master over his passions. This contrast was elaborated upon as 
early as the fourth century by John Chrysostom, after Plato’s 
comparison of the philosopher and the tyrant.”* The monk is the 
true wise man, the world he has chosen is far above the ‘vanity 
fair’ on earth. By the end of the eleventh century a popular story 
was circulating, an Indian Mirror of Princes, translated into 
Greek, in which it is laid down that for a noble person only two 
dwelling-places are fitting, the king’s court and the ascetic’s tent.”° 
Symeon clearly chose the latter. 

This was the world Theophano lived in before she became 
empress in the West. She must have lived a rather protected life, 
unaware for the most part of the things we have now recon~ 
structed, waiting for the time she would be given in marriage in 
972. Once she was at the western court, her influence mingled 
with that of Saxon and Roman families. Both Theophano and 
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her son Otto III were used to a certain luxury as well as to 
asceticism. Two of her daughters, Adelheid and Sophia, entered 
the convent and became abbesses.”° She wanted to be buried in the 
monastic church of St Pantaleon in Cologne, with her hair cut 
off and dressed in a Benedictine’s habit. And her son, Otto III, 
who died early in 1002, managed to combine Byzantine luxury 
with his admiration of the Greek monks whom he had met in 
southern Italy. 
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